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Free and Independent Luxemburg 


IRECTLY between Paris and De r hia Frances But tS constitution makes 





lin: only a hair’s breadth, indeed the succession hereditary n the mal 

from being on a_=se straight hi line of Nassau, and so at Wilhelmina’s 

rawn he tween the x two cities: there vueCceSsSION if eluded he r grasp and placid 
lies a little and independent count v entered the family cirele of independ 
By Americans it has been inexplicably ent European countries; not large for its 
verlooked. It contains multitude of age, this new member. for its size is less 
ruined castles, pe rehed craggily. It 3 than a twelfth part that of tiny Holland 
the diverting area of nine hundred In the quiver of the present Grand 
nd ninety-nine square miles. It pr Duke William there are six; but all are 
sents phases of thriving modern life, vet girls, and there are no other heirs. But 
there are extensive sections of wooded to meet this confrontment there is to 
Iderness. In its wildest part I have be invoked a constitutional interpreta 
seen the wild deer as I drove along thi tion not vouchsafed to pretty Wilhel 
publie road. It is saturated with his mina, and the eldest of the six is t 
toric association. There are regions of — rule For the people are resolved to 
lelectable charm. Its people take their give no pretext for the seizing of their 
autonomy with great seriousness, yet land by France or Prussia, and espe 
with the subtle sense of a jest in it all. cially by Prussia. The bells of the capi 
Although this almost unnoticed Gros il city ring out, preliminary to the 
erzogthum of Luxemburg, this Grand- striking of the hours, not the grave 
Duchy, is in the very heart of most-tray choral heard from the church towers of 


elled Europe, one may for a few franes other parts of Europe, but this or that 
and with the formality of an invitation gay selection from opera or song, and 
join in the annual official chase of wild) nothing is so popular as the much 
boar! A few dollars buys a license to beloved tune, chimed with clang yous 
hunt deer. At an inn one may find the gusto: “ Wir wollen bleiben was wir 
right to miles of fishing included with sind! Wir wollen keine Preussen sein! 


~ room and food. (We will remain as we are! We will 

ee Luxemburg weuld not even now be not be Prussians!) Thus with charae 

Mow : independent had not Queen Wilhelmina eristie light-heartedness they daringly 
oa been a girl. It would have remained a_ jest with what they dread. 

— province of the Netherlands, although Luxemburg, the ecapitel of Luxem 

— hedged in (such, again, the bewilder- burg, is set proudly upon a_ plateau 


ment of it) by Germany and Belgium girdled by precipices two hundred feet 
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Rivers wind cireumfluent at 


the foot of the rocks, and trom the boul 
varded brink there are alluring views. 

Until less than forty years ago the 
city was of a strength only second to 
that of Gibraltar, but by the Treaty of 
London, of 1867, the powers decreed 
that the Duchy should thenceforth be 
neutral, although it was a province of 
Holland, and that the fortifications of 
the capital should be destroyed. For 
centuries the city held a proud distine 
tion, under the alternating rule of 
ranee and Germany, Austria, the Neth 
erlands, and Spain; end the change 
has not come in order that nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, but 
only that in case of war great armies 
may maneeuvre without the cheek in 
herent in the very presence at this cen- 
tral spot of a powe rful stronghold. 

And so, the splendid haughtiness has 


gone, and only fragments of the fortifi 





ONETIME FORTIFICATIONS 


cations remain. But what fragments! 
Rocks honeycombed with passages and 
pierced with embrasures; grim piles of 
stone: and here and_ the re, projecting 
over the edges of the cliff, the nobk 
Spanish Towers. 

The powers deereed, too, that the army 
be reduced to a paltry three hundred, 
and the inhibition still holds. But the 








happy people, making a jest of necessity, 

smile when the handful march alone 

with pomp of colors and blare of music; 

some sixth of the total army being band. 

But, with saving sense of humor, ther 

is no extravagance of military title, and 

the commander-in-chief is but a major. : 
The deerees of .the great powers may 

not be defied with impunity, for, after 

all, the little countries like Holland and 

Belgium and Andorra and Liechtenstein 

and Luxemburg preserve their ind 

| 


pendence only on sufferance, and at the 


price of a readiness to bow to the wil! 
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AND INDEPENDENT LUXEMBI 


heir powerful and mutually jealous On the evening of my arrival the peo 
eighbors It is well when, as with the ple were celebrating the birthday of 
cheerful folk of Luxemburg, th hu t r Duke they had really begun the 
s of their situation are appreciated. day betore, but had found one day in 
Smite Luxemburg nywhere, al hu suticient for the expression of their ju 
! bubbles forth. bilanes It was raining, but the popu 
The lepartment of the eapital, and lation thronged the streets oblivious. <A 
hand apparatus and the few demand ind was playing, and there, in the open 
"por ire ome f the loeal jokes: bu square, a great number were dancing 1a 
! f the re official fearful lest | the rain, some holding umbrellas and 
; hould belittle the basic importance f on 
ll. told me, with paradoxical ‘ \ city of some twenty thousand, this 
ta tew years ag the city had * on capital; nd there are other and smaller 
f the biggest fire n Europe ™! v1 narrow-valleved Vianden, on 
Once a vear, through the streets of either side of which tl mountains rise 
the capital, goes the unique March of n mellow walls: Diekireh. set beside a 
he Mutton a puzzied clump of sn miling river, with glimmering meadows 
t¢ laml making their way throug! entinelled by lotty heights; Kechternach, 
the amused and thronging people, clo vhere, onee a year, on Whit-Tuesday, 
followed by volunteer musicians play he Dancing Procession gathers from ten 
ing the ancient Mutton March to twenty thousand, mostly pilgrims 
Luxemburg must assuredly be the from distant places, under its rhythmie 
place » which the Pied Piper led th pell, to sway in spiritual eestasy through 
M ched children, such a gay and a_ the streets, three steps forward and two 
dancing folk these are. back, t he monotonous tune of “Adam, 
a Se aa ae 7 a 
| 
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‘ (i Ven (1 ae just as pilgrims 


done here for a thousand vears. 


Phere are teresting = litth villages 

wav tron he railroad. There is much 

! bisaele vy Torest, There are serpent 
ng streams in such number that one 
<Cs ttempt differentiation. 


Luxemburg that the 


‘ 
lof those who handle the 


public money consists in honorable deco 
ition. and tha there s consequel t'v no 
embezzlement of public funds. “ Why 

one were to steal he could have no 


Under the Grand-Duke is a Chamber 
Deputies, of forty-eight members, 
chosen by the suffrages of such men of 


ver twenty-five Is pay 


aus | an annual tax of 
ten tranes. The Duke has power of 
eto, but that but another Luxemburg 
oke Tor he never uses if. 

But between the Chamber and the 
Duke, lest there should be too much of 
demoeracy, there is a Court: and it is a 
Court of title and ceremony. 

Phe re is 1 grand-chamb« rlain: the rr 
are other chamberlains, with equerries and 


des-de-camp, and ” marecha a 


1 j ” 
here l= al i /) miaditi SS ae a 
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arande - duchesse; there are dames di 
palais dhe nneur, du service, di la cou 4 

The national colors are the red and 
white and blue; there are governmental 
departments of State, of Justice, of Agri 
culture, of the Interior, of Finance. Th 
Minister of State sees personally the poor 
and the rich alike. The Department of 
Agriculture, alert to be of aid, gladly ad 
Vises any farmer who presents a proble mm 
of seed or season or soil. 

Ordinarily, there is dulness in statis 
ties; but | was really pleased with the 
attention to detail of the ofticial who 
compiled the census. Out of a total pop 
ulation of 236,543 all are Roman Catho 
lies, with the exception of 1201 Israel 
ites, 2269 Protestants, 49 “other Chris 
tians,” and 186 who are rated as “ not 
known.” At onee one wonders who and 
what are the 49, and what is the religion 
of the “not known.” 

The total annual revenue is small 
only from two to three million dollars 
vet the treasuly always manages to hold 
a little surplus. The purposes for which 
a state spends money are always illumi 
native, and here, quoting from the report 
most recently published, I find that the 














WALLS THA HELPED TO MAKE THE CIlTy 














OF LUXEMBURG A SECOND GIBRALTAR 
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NOBLE SPANISH TOWERS PROJECT OVER THE EDGES OF THE CLIFFS 
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Chamber of Deputies costs but $15,000; 
that prisons demand only $50,000; the 
civil list and government, $80,000; that 
relig on and the army fo hand in hand, 
each taking nearly $100,000; that justice 
is giver $110,000, pensions, $170,000, 
and agriculture, commerce, and indus 
tries, $200,000; that “ interior ” expenses, 
one of the items under which is that ot 
police, require $230,000 (New York cits 
spends annually on its police department 
alone $15,000,000); that to public works 
goes over 3600,000; and that, under the 
noble classification of public instruction 
and the arts and sciences, Luxemburg 
gladly expends $300,000, 

It is a land of amenities. Ask a diree 
tion, and a man will quit his occupation, 
or turn back in his walk, to pilot you. 
Ask a question of the guardian of the 


gate at a railway station, and he is likely 
to lock his gate in the face ot the other 
people and hurry off to find an answer 
for the stranger. 

Luxemburg for centuries had an un- 
easy existence. In the pathway of th 
nations, army after army overran and 


harried it, changes of government were 
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frecue nt, shadowy claims and actual corn- 


guests succeeded one another. It es- 
caped misusage in the Franco-Prussian 
war, because its neutralitv had been de- 
ereed but a tew years before. 

The most picturesque of the men of 
Luxemburg was that John, the Blind 
King of LBohemia—hereditary ruler of 
Luxemburg, who set forth claims upon 
the Bohemian throne—who was slain at 
Créey after heroically going into the bat- 
tle linked to a knight on either side. 
“John the Errant.” the old chroniclers 
term him, for he loved to roam about 
Europe, taking pert, chivalrously, in as 
many quoerrels as he could assume. Even 
when blindness came it did not eause him 
entirely to cease from activities, but per 
mitted him to end his career in unique 
glory. In the hurly-burly of fight it may 
not have been possible to avoid killing 
him, but there is not in all history any 
thing more unchivalrous reeorded than 
the triumphant taking of the crest, the 
Three Feathers, of this slain old blind 
man, and its incorporation with the arms 
of the Prince of Wales as something to 


be transmitted as a proud heritage. 





























ONE I THE GRIM 








PILES OF STONE 

















Vhe general dislike and even dread of 


rerman' are the nore eurious because 


the Luxemburg folk are mostly of Teu 


ace, and only secondarily Walloon 


More German than French is heard, but 


the common speech is a patois compound 


d from several languages. 
By ren or postwagen one mn 
nter little-visited portions of thi Duel 


1 was so fortunate as to choose a time 


when, at some ot the stopping places, 


there was not a single visitor of any n: 


nality. There are, however, portion 
that are freely visited by Freneh and 
Be'gians at certain seasons of the vear. 

The diligences proceed with restful 
leisure, stopping at every wayside taver1 
nd many a house. For one family thi 
ary ( rries l | I I bre a Tor l 
ther a bottle of medicine and here } 
nakes solicitous inquiry before g 

t another house he leaves a box, in regar 


to which there is uproarious but incor 
prehensibl patois of J | for al I 
one ma by dint of great effor m 





L \ 4 
the patois, he sha | never come to com 
prehension of the patois humor. 


ay 


; 


One is given a general impression of 
drives by the side of sparkling rivers, 
villages strung attenuatedly thro ih 
m valleys. of idyllic glades where wom 
n tend the grazing flocks, of two-wheeled 
x-drawn carts, of old, old houses where 
incient women offer snuff from ancient 
xxes, and where there are black-mouthed 
replaces, and enormous beams, and 
vinding stairs of stone, and earven doors, 
nd stately standing clocks. 
Most Americans in Europe wish prin 
ily to go where splendor falls on ruined 
astle walls, end in Luxemburg they 


iw plethorically satisfy this desire, for 


the number of ruins is astonishing for 


small a region. 


(mong the many are the two towers 


I sch, gloom ng at each other across 


fastness 


rock-bound cleft: the splendic 
if Brandenburg, brooding over whit 
uses beneath it; the stern remains of 


Bourseheid, de ployed in erenellated com 















































MIGHTY VIANDEN 


plex tv against thr sky : mighty Vianden, 
1 1 

looming sombre and gray, and with 

spacious expanse of the subterranean. 


One will not so much eare to learn 


their detinite history. Their vreatest 
charm lies in a gloritied indistinetness of 


association. Splendidly setting forth the 
character and life of an entire age, they 
must needs summon up remembrance of 
things past, and kindle imaginative fire 
even in those least prone to imagina- 
tive enthusiasm. 

Old tales haunt these ancient piles. 
Penetrate to the deepmost vaults of one, 
so the peasants believe, and there will be 
found two mail-clad warriors deep at 
play. * May the devil take him who first 
quits the table!” cried the two in unison, 
some sundry centuries ago, and at once 
the devil stood there, suave, smiling, ex 
pectant. Whereat the players, one may 
imagine with-what chagrin, with what 
decision born of dire necessity, deter 
mined to play patiently on till the devil 
should be aweary of waiting. 

Between the rocky point of a castle 


] 


and a rocky point beyond there was 











stretched a slender plank for the con 
venience of men at work wpoen repairs. 
One day a mason hastened across th 
plank to meet his wife approaching with 
his dinner; thus doubly weighted th 
bridge broke, and the man was. killed, 
and the woman, herself unhurt, set up 

wail still remembered in this land of 


jests: “ The good dinner; it is lost!” 


Qne ruin is haunted by a fairy who 
sings softly in the brooding twilight: 
but woe to him so incautious as to utter 
criticism, “for instantly he is metamor- 
phosed into roek; and the roek-filled glen 
bears testimony to the legend’s truth. 

Far older than the castles are ancient 
Druid remains; and upon the summit of 
one Druid-haunted hill, topped by a 
great dolmen, the ehildren build a_ fir 
upon one night of the year, and then, 
waving burning -brands, come rushing 
down through the torch-lit darkness into 
the village at the mountain foot—rush- 
ing down, thus, out of none can tell what 
mistiness of vanished centuries. 

Of many things are the people of Lux- 
emburg proud, besides their independ 


























FREE AND 





ence. They are proud of their free press 


schools, of which the government con- 
duets not alone such as are for general 
edueation, but others for commerce, 
philosophy, gardening, farming, and 
manual training, and still others for in- 


structing girls in housewifery. 


There are agricultural societies for 


the purchase of machinery, and for com- 
bination and counsel in other lines, and 
for the handling and selling of milk and 
cheese and butter. 

The important day for Luxemburg 
is that of the patron saint. Every one 
wishes to be at the capital on the annual 
day, and a vital point is that the sain 
must believe that all have pilgrimaged 
thither on foot. And so trains and 
wagons stop just outside of the city, and 
the people go walking gravely in! 

A strongly religious folk these of 
Luxemburg. At a lonely hill village, 
one Sunday night, I entered the church, 
drearily perched under the shadow of a 
ruined castle. Shafts of pallid moo 
light came through the narrow windows, 
but the church was in practical darkness, 
for the only other light was from three 
tiny candles that glimmered by the altar. 
The church was filled with people, al- 
most indistinguishable in the gloom, the 
men upon one side and the women on th« 
other. There was no priest or other 
leader, but the men and the women were 
antiphonally chanting, in almost ghostly 
resonance, a solemn service long since 
learned by heart. I left the church, and 
climbed to the ruin above, and there long 
listened to the antiphon coming up to 
me so effective and weird. 

It is astonishing that in so small a 
land there are places which give the im- 
pression of being at a great distance fron 
the beaten tracks of travel. One finds 
isolated villages, of houses gleaming 
white against the glaring green of hill- 
sides, where the landlord of the little inn 
will evince a desire to shake your hand 
on arriving. He will himself serve you 
with wine, or with strong waters distilled 
from plum-stone or cherry and bearing 
names all consonants, and his pretty 
daughter will wait upon you. You will 
sleep in a bed piled mountain high, with 
a mountainous bed to lie upon you. You 
will wake with the piping of birds and 
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INDEPENDENT 


id free speech. They are proud of their 
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look from your window upon the glory of 
lofty slopes white with cherry blossoms. 
At one such village I was told that it 
was impossible to go on to the next; that 
I must needs ro back by the postwage n 
by which I had come; but I found that 
not far away was the man who owned 
the solitary horse of the vicinity, and him 
I saw, and he hitched the soap-colored 
animal into his wagon and took me on 
my way. The horse was tight strapped 
within a tarpaulin, the wagon was with- 
out springs, the tugs were chains, and 
the man drove with a single rope—thus 
evidencing the prodigal waste of other 
lands, where two lines are required. 

Beside the top of the front door of 
many a house is a little opening, and to 
this there runs a narrow ladder, usually 
placed as a stairease along the wall 
but sometimes standing out ladderwise. 
Bizarre in effect: but perhaps for chil- 
dren? one wonders—till one sees the 
ladders mounted, as evening comes on 
apace, by the family chickens. 

The ploughing-oxen, the houses where 
wealth of pewter is preserved in deep old 
chests, the fairs where metal keepsakes 
are purchased for gifts interpretative by 
in ancient code of love, the grotto whose 
iron crowns cure headache, the diseard- 
ing of a lover by the present of a black 
egg on Easter day—these are among the 
things of charm. At fascinating Vian- 
den, which Hugo loved, there is a church 
around which girls try to dance three 
times upon one foot and then to throw a 
stone into the stream that goes twinkling 
through the valley, for she who succeeds 
will be married within a twelvemonth. 

A country piquant and fascinating. 
And when, on the postwagen, one ap 
proaches a mountain village through the 
mist of early morning, and the driver 
blows his horn, and the people gather 
where he stops, and he feeds his horses 
with big pieces of black bread, and the 
black-gowned priest, seeing that there is a 
stranger as passenger, hovers in the back 
ground and, divided between curiosity and 
dignity, bows till his tonsured spot shows 
shining, it is hard to realize that this is 
in the heart of Europe, that this is direct- 
ly between the two great cities of Paris 
and Berlin—but in such fascinating 
incongruence lies much of the charm of 
this Grossherzogthum of Luxemburg. 
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A Truant 





Mountebank 


BY CHESTER HOLBROOK BROWN 


T was surely hard, after yesterday, 
| to come back to the sameé old hum- 

drum life, to a Franklin speller and 
a Greenleaf’s arithmetic, and to be 
packed off to school at half past eight 
with your face washed till it shone, your 
hair brushed in wet, flat curves over your 
forehead, and your necktie so fussed with 
and pulled at that it stood out a good 
six inches beyond your ears. Of course 
you always stopped when out of sight of 
the house and crumpled this flaring bow 
fiercely and thrust it inside your jacket, 
else you had been met with shouts of 
derision from your contemporaries. But 
of yest rday. 

That had been a day of marvels and 
open-mouthed wonder; of dazzling pa- 
geantry and astounding feats; of close 
proximity to elephants and brown, shab- 
by camels—in short, cireus-day. We 
had a half-holiday; that was as far as the 
teacher's generosity could go. Since the 
cireus was to be in town only two days, 
we judged it only right and fair that 
for those two days, at least, our minds 
should be free from any trivial matters 
of books and lessons. If the teacher hed 
seen fit to add a day beforehand in which 





to prepare for the coming prodigies, and 
a day after, that we might get our 
breaths again, we should have considered 
it handsome of her and worthy an at- 
tempt at good behavior for well-nigh a 
week. But no; it was a half-holiday. 

We all saw the cireus in one way or 
another. Charley Bates, whose father 
owns the woollen-mill and is rich, went 
in state and sat in a wicker chair that 
cost a dollar. Charley told me so after- 
wards. Joe Waters and I, who are not 
rich, got up early in the morning, and, 
while the cireus men were at breakfast, 
eut a hole in the side of the tent, which 
we took turns peeking through all the 
afternoon. To be sure, we had to lie 
on our stomachs in the hot sum, and the 
backs of our necks got terribly blistered, 
but we were ever so much better off than 
Ik Henderson and Bunny Smith, who 
climbed a big hemlock to look over into 
the Museum of Wonders, and only saw 
an old man making brooms. 

However, on this morning I am telling 
about, I started for school earlier and 
much more willingly than usual, for at 
breakfast I had devised the plan of going 
by way of the circus grounds. As T left 
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the table I remarked that I was going to 


ill for C,eorge. You see, the cireus 


evrounds lay in quite the opposite diree- 


on from the village, and I felt that 
ould my mother chance to look out 
the kitchen window and see me cut 
¢ across the fie lds, my situation when 


| came home at night might be awkward. 
[ said, there fore, | was going to call for 
‘eorge. Now my mother knew as well 

| that George, who is a curly-headed, 
eep-faced boy with ve ry pink chee ks, 

ays ran the whole way to school, that 
he might go in early and clean the black 
ards for the teacher; and she also knew 
| should consider it a lasting disgrace to 
he seen with such a fellow at any time. 
So, lest these things oceur to her and I 
e summoned back by a sharp rapping 
n the window-pane, I made the best of 
my way through our pasture, skirted a 
stretch of behind 

use, and came out upon the highroad. 


George ’s 


woodland 


There were the big gray tents with 


r flags and streamers, and the wonder- 
ful colored pictures of giants and living 
skeletons and_ boa - constrictors. There 
were the gaudy painted wagons, the 
spotted ponies, and the magnificent drov 

f one Indian and two African elephants 
shuffling about in a square, roped en 
losure, swinging their great trunks and 
Happing their great ears. The crowds 
were gathering to see the morning pro- 
cession. Bands were playing; men were 
running here and there; people were 
laughing and shouting. It was all grand 
nd lively and gay, and I was on my way 
to school! 

As I watched I felt a lump coming in 
my throat, and since nobody was there 
to see, I sat in the grass by the roadside 
and let two big tears go rolling unheed- 
d down my cheeks. 

“Hullo! what’s the matter now?” said 
some one, and turning, I saw a man 
squatting on a stone beside me. 

He was dressed all in white, or in what 
had onee been white: he wore a big ruff 
about his neck, and had queer turned- 
On his 
head was a white, pointed cap; his face 
was painted white, with very red lips 
and nostrils, and there were black lines 
across his forehead and at the corners 
of his mouth and eyes. When I looked 
up he thrust out his tongue reassuringly. 


ip shoes with bows upon them. 








“Tlullo!” he 
matter now ?” 
“Why, why,—vou 


I gasped. 


“What's the 


re peated. 
you're the clown!” 


At this he wagged his head solemnly, 
at the same tim puckering up his face 
in the most amazing fashion. 

“You're a boy,” he said, in a sing 


song voice, much as if he were reciting 


a lesson, you're a boy, and you're on 
your way to school, and you're crying 
because you don’t want to go to school, 
but do want to go to the cireus.” This 
came so very near being the truth that 
I began to choke again. 

“Now see here,” the clown went on, 
“I'm going to tell you something. You 
won't believe me, though,” he added, 
doubtfully. 

I expressed my willingness to believe 
anything he might tell me. 

“Well, do you know,” he said, putting 
his mouth close to my ear and speaking 
hardly above a whisper, “I’m just as 


anxious to get away from that circus as 
you are to get to it!” 

He was joking, of course; clowns al 
ways do. But it was a sorry sort of jest, 
[ thought, and I smiled pretty feebly. 

“Tt’s a fact,” continued the clown, 
eying me sharply and twirling his point- 
ed hat on the end of his finger; “ and 
now what do you say if we change about ? 
I’ll go to school for you, and you take 
my place at the circus.” 

“Oh, I ecouldn’t do that, sir.’ I an 
= Why, at the 


show yesterday you turned summersaults 


swered, in some alarm. 


I couldn’t see you 
from—from where I sat, but Charley 


and—and everything. 


Bates told me. I can’t turn summer 
saults, you know.” 

“Tt’s easy,” he said, contemptuously. 
“T thought any one could turn a sum- 
mersault.” 

“No, it isn’t any use, I ean’t do it. 
I tried for half an hour out back of the 
barn this morning.” 

“Well, then I suppose we'll have to 
give the thing up,” said the clown. “It 
was a good plan, though—a first-rate 
plan. Yet I don’t know that I could 
manage your lessons,” he went on, 
thoughtfully—“ say. sums, for instance 
You have to do sums, don’t you 2?” 

“There was one about a farmer,” I 
began, my voice trembling somewhat, for 
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he had opened an old wound. “ Ile put 
a flock of forty sheep into a field sur- 
rounded by a fence four feet high and 
three feet broad. Five-eighths of the 
sheep jumped over the wall, just clearing 
t. and three-fourths of these jumped 


back again 


“What did they do that for?’ the 


clown interrupted. 


‘T don’t know,” said I. “ Now, if 








y , ”? 
] OPENED MY ARITHMETIC AT RANDOM you say‘ 





they began to jump two feet away from 
the wall and landed three feet away o1 
the other side, how many feet did each 
sheep jump, and how many did the whol 
flock jump together ?” 

My companion pondered for a while, 
cocking his head on one side and ser 
ing up one eye as if he were calcu 
lating to a nicety the prowess of ea: 
successive sheep. At last 

“Give us an 
other,” he said. 


I opened my 


arithmetie at . 

random. et 
“Tlow many  : 

pounds of tea ki 7 


can be bought 4 
for $2354 if 7! n - 
pounds cost 
$5 7-16?” 

“ Oh dear me!” 
said the clown. : 

He seemed 
mightily east 
down about it, 
and sat for a a 
long time pok % 
ing in the dirt 
with his white 
slipper. Then 
his face bright- 
ened and he 
jumped nimbly 
to his feet. 

“There’s just 
one thing for us 
to do,” he cried, 
eagerly. “ Now 
l’ll make a bar 
gain with you. 
We'll run away 
—off into the 
woods some- 
where, or over 
on those hills—it 
doesn’t make any 
difference where 
we go, you know; 
we’ll have a 
splendid time, 
and if you will 
I'll give you a 
ticket for the 
show to - night. 
Come, what do 









pok 
dirt 
yhite 
Then 
ght- 
he 


nbly 


just 
r us 
ried, 
Now 
bar 
you. 


way 
the 





from 














“I'LL po It,” | SAID, FIRMLY, AND WE SHOOK HANDS 





My heart almost stopped beating. 

“ You—you mean.” I faltered, “ that 
I ean see the whole circus everything 
from the inside?” 

“Yes, to be sure. That’s just what 
I mean.” 

All at once various difficulties rose in 
my mind. I had not played truant be- 
fore, that term; still, my relations with 
the teacher would not admit of such an 
offence being lightly passed over. But a 
day with a real clown! Surely that was 
worth some risks. Suppose, though, | 
shouldn’t see the circus, after all—sup 








Ost The clown was watching me 


anxiously. 


“Come, what do you say?’ he re- 


peated. 


“T don’t believe my father would let 


mne—go to the circus, I mean—at night.” 


“You might get to bed early and slide 


down the water-spout,” suggested my 


tempter; “ your house must have a water- 
spout, you know.” 

I swallowed hard. “T’ll do it,” I said, 
firmly, and we shook hands over the red 
clover-tops and daisies 

“ Now that’s talking like a man,” said 

























the clown, capering about in great satis- 
faction. “ We’ll make 
do all sorts of things.” 

Then of a sudden his face became 
grave, he stood twirling his hat 
mechanically and frowning at the white 
bows on his shoes. 


a day of it and 


and 


SROSS THE 


FIELDS 


“We ought to take along something 
to eat, I suppose—we really ought,” he 


said at length. “I don’t like to speak 
of it at such a time, but have you any 
money about you?” 

For answer I turned my pockets in- 


side out and _ exhibited, 


among other 
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Sn ee ate ge aia ls 
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hings, a big English halfpenny with a 
bored through it. I felt terribly 


neomfortable and ashamed. It was as 


f I had broken my covenant at the 


That’s bad—bad,” said the clown, 
ne his head from side to side, * for 
wd hardly believe it—but I haven’t got 
ch, either. I had a lot the day befor 


esterday. There was three dollars in 
lls and some change besides. I don’t 
ow where money goes to,” he con- 
uded, despairingly; “do you?” 
‘No.” I answered, “I don’t.” 
‘Tf it wasn’t for cream-puftfs,” my new 
end went on in a mournful tone, * I 


might have had quite a sum laid by—I 
eht have been a rich man. But, some 

w. as soon as we come to a town I have 
to hunt up a bakeshop and buy cream 
puffs. I have to do it; I ean’t help my 
self. You know how it is.” 

I nodded in sympathy. My own weak 
ness was for those long, rubbery tubes 

f licorice eandy through which water 
becomes nectar if sucked up slow ly 

“Tlowever, we'll do the best we can,” 
he said, more cheerfully. “ You wait here 
or me—and, by the way, perhaps you'd 
better crawl in under those bushes. Some 

f the fellows might see you, you know, 
ind tell.” I never knew any one so full 
f good suggestions as this clown. I 
hid in the bushes till after it was time 
for school ‘to begin, and then crept out 
to the road again. 

In about half an hour I saw the clown 
come running toward me, carrying an 
immense paper bag in either hand. He 
seemed much elated over something. 

“T did intend,” he said, after he had 
got his breath a little—“I did intend 
getting some cold meat and biscuits, but 
the more I theught about it, the more I 
heeame convineed that a day like this 
wouldn’t be quite complete’ without 
cream-puffs,—so I took all the man had. 
I'd have got something else, too.” he add 
ed, “only, you see, I didn’t have any 
more money. Come on!” 

We set off across the fields, the clown 
vhistling and skipping along in a high 
good humor, and I trotting by his 
side, and having much ado to keep up 
with him. 

“Your name is Toney, I suppose.” I 


said as well as T could, for at the pace 








e were making I was in danger of biting 


my tongue at every word. “ You know, 
the bill boards Say, ‘See the side- 
splitting clown, Toney!’ That’s you, 
isn’t it?” 

My companion stopped whistling. 

“That’s only my name on the bill 
oards,” he said, quite gravely; “ my real 
name is Elisha.” 

I didn’t think Elisha much of a name 
for a clown, and I rather doubted the 
truth of his assertion, but I was too polite 
o tell him so. 

“T should dearly like to see the con- 
dors,” I resumed, after a little; for, as 
the clown seemed occupied in looking 
about the country and made no attempt 
at conversation, I felt it incumbent upon 
me. “ There’s a picture of them on one 
of the big tents. I suppose you see them 
every day, though.” 

“Well, yes,” the clown admitted, “T 
used to see a good deal of them; in 
fact, I tended them for a while when 
the keeper was. sick Do you know, 
sometimes I suspect say! what is a 
condor, anyhow ?” 

I felt my eyes fairly starting from my 
head. To be walking with a man—yes, 
so close that I could touch him—who 
had associated intimately with condors, 
who had fed and eared for them, and 
had, no doubt, bandied pleasantries with 


them in leisure hours! This was worth 


a dozen truancies. I strove to recall 
my geography. 

“The condor,” | began, though I 
couldn’t for the life of me imagine why 
he asked the question, “is a huge bird 
measuring oftentimes nine feet from 
wing-tip to wing-tip. It flies to a great 
height over the Andes, now breasting the 
mountain gale, now hanging motionless 
in the blue heavens. Ever and enon it 
swoops down upon the peace ful villages, 
seizes a young lamb or a kid in its cruel 
talons, and bears it swiftly aloft. Then 
the inhabitants of the village rush out 
with drums and kettles and create such a 
din that the condor, affrighted, drops its 
prey, which, falling from such an alti- 
Whereupon 


the great bird, in its disecomfiture, re- 


tude, is invariably killed. 


treats to its nest on some dizzy peak. 
In this way the condor does much dam- 
age to the flocks and herds.” 

During my recital T had noticed that 
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the clown was looking at me with ever- 
increasing astonishment. 

“ Now see what a thing learning is!” 
he exclaimed, when I had finished. “ If 
| had never met you, I should always 
have thought those birds in the tent there 
were condors.” 

By this time we were come to a grove 
of oaks beside a small pond, and here, 
since it was now past noon, my com- 
panion suggested we eat our lunch. 

“T am sorry there are only twenty- 
three of these,” he said, peering into the 
paper bags, “for, you see, you can’t di- 
vide a cream-puff very well. But we'll 
fix it this way: whoever finishes eleven 
first gets the odd one.” 

I intimated that three, or perhaps four, 
puffs were all I could possibly desire. 
The clown looked puzzled and not a lit- 
tle relieved. 

“Well, if you say so, I suppose it’s 
all right,” he said, after a minute; “and 
to tell you the truth I’m very glad you 
feel that way about it, for I hate to 
hurry over my food.” 

Nevertheless he began eating the puffs 
at a tremendous rate, as if he were in 
fear I should repent of my decision, and, 
when he had done, blew up the bags and 
burst them, which rather disconcerted 
me, for I was planning to do it myself. 
Then he lay back luxuriously in the soft 
grass and winked up at the sky. The 
sound of a gun came from the direction 
of the village. 

“The show’s beginning!” cried the 
clown, delightedly. “ They fire a gun 
and I tumble out of a box at the top 
of the tent. Now the box will open and 
I sha’n’t tumble! Oh Lord!” He rolled 
over and kicked up his heels in eestasy. 

“Come,” he said, when he had in part 
recovered himself, “let’s do something. 
Let’s play marbles. You lend me some, 
and then if I win I'll give them back, 
and if you win you can keep them,” he 
added, magnanimously. 

So we played at marbles, the clown 
and I—“bunny” and “big ring” and 
“knuckles over.” He was wofully out 
of practice, but he seemed to enjoy it 
and not to mind being beaten. Then we 
skipped stones across the pond, only his 
stones wouldn’t skip, and afterward we 
played “stumps” for more than an hour, 
till I was red in the face and the clown’s 
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white paint was moist and shiny. He was 
a terrible fellow at “stumps.” He would 
take a fence or a stone wall at a bound 
and throw in a couple of summersaults 
besides; and when we came to “ hop, skip, 
and a jump,” he ended with a cart- 
wheel which took my breath away. I 
don’t believe I could have endured being 
so worsted by Joe Waters or Ik Hender- 
son, but this clown was so merry and 
good-natured about it, and withal so un- 
assuming, that there was no bitterness 
in my envy. 

“You don’t happen,” said he, when we 
were sitting on the shore of the pond 
to rest,—“ you don’t happen, I suppose, 
to have such a thing as a fishing-line 
about you?” 

I took a piece of line from my pocket, 
and also the box of worms which I keep 
in case of emergency. 

“There aren’t any fish in this pond,” 
I remarked, as I gave them to him, “ ex- 
cept suckers, and they won’t bite.” 

The clown cut an alder pole with great 
deliberation, and squatting on the bank, 
watched the cork bobbing on the water, 
with his mouth puckered as if he were 
going to whistle and the black lines on 
his forehead wrinkled into deep furrows. 
So long and so patiently he sat there 
that I grew tired and went off to look 
for a rabbit-hole I knew was thereabouts. 
When I came back he was still staring 
at the water. 

“T guess you're right,” he called out, 
gayly, as I came up. “TI don’t believe 
there’s a single fish here. I haven’t had 
a nibble. But I’m having a splendid 
time.” 

I think he would have stayed there all 
night had TI been willing. But the 
shadows of the oaks were long and misty, 
and the sun, just resting on the hills, 
had such a late look that I suddenly 
remembered the cows waiting for me 
at the bars of the north pasture, and 
began to be fearful of the consequences 
should TIT not get them home in time 
for milking. 

As we went back across the fields 
IT noticed that the clown grew more 
and more thoughtful and less inclined 
to talk. 

“T’m sorry I made you play truant,” 
he said, after we had walked for some 
minutes in silence. “If I should see the 
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“Do YOU KNOW,—I'D RATHER 


schoolmaster or something, don’t you sup- 
pose | could fix it?” 

“It isn’t a master; it’s a she,” I cor- 
rected, 

“Oh!” said the clown; “then I don’t 
believe 1 could do anything about it. 
You'll get a whipping, won’t you?” he 
asked pres¢ ntly. 

“* Perhaps,” I admitted. 

“Resin is good,” said he, “if you rub 
it in well. It doesn’t hurt so much then.” 

‘I gen rally use resin,” I answered, 
and neither of us spoke again till we 
came to the highroad. 

By this time it was almost dark. The 
clown perched on the stone wall and 
sat with his chin resting in his hand, 


B 


E A Boy,’ SAID THE CLOWN 


looking back toward the hills where th 
sky was all red and gold. I could see its 
light reflected on his white cheeks. Be- 
hind us, down in the village, a band was 
playing and the flare of torches showed 
among the trees. 

“TIave you ever wished,” he asked, 
“that you were different from what you 
ure—something you’d very much like to 
be, you know ?” 

“QOh yes,” I answered, eagerly. “I'd 
like to be a clown and wear white clothes 
and have my face painted white, the 
way yours is, and do funny things to 
make people laugh.” 

“Do you know,—I’d rather be a boy,” 
said the clown. 


Christmas Vigil 


BY CONSTANCE JOHNSON 


T is so still—outside the moonlight falls 
On pure, unbroken snow;—day’s mingled calls 


Are silenced in the solemn winter night. 


Within, too, there is peace,—no sound, no light 


Save for a wand’ring moonbeam on the walls, 
Save the soft breathing of the one at rest. 
O Love Divine, O Spirit pure and blest, 

Art Thou indeed come in to human halls,— 


Incarnate now, a babe upon my breast! 
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Decisive 
THE ‘ALABAMA” ARBITRATION 
BY FREDERICK 

IE tIldtel de Ville of Geneva, 


Switzerland, an unpretentious pub 


lic building of ancient origin, be 


came the centre of interest for at least 


vo of the great family of nations on 
he 15th of June, 1872, and attracted 
he attention of the entire diplomatie 
vorld, for on that day the arbitrators 

the tlahbama claims were to meet W th 
n its walls and attempt to settle an in- 
rnational dispute which had more than 
nee brought England and America to 
] 


verge of war. Had it been absolutely 


certain that the officials would proceed 
with th ir work on the appointed day, 
there would, perhaps, have been less gen- 
| interest in the event, but for months 
had been an open secret that England 


vas in anything but an amicable mood, 
d there were rumors that she intended 


the last moment to withdraw from the 
irbitration and repudiate the treaty by 
which it had been authorized. 

But although the political sky was dark, 

fairer morning never dawned than 
that which grected Geneva on the day 
f trial. Long before noon a_ group 
of experienced newspaper men, including 
several well-known English and American 
special correspondents, gathered at the 
Hdtel de Ville; but as they lounged about 
its picturesque entrance, comparing notes 
on the coming event, it was speedily dis 
covered that none of them possess ed any 
inside information. Beyond the fact 
that all the arbitrators were in town, 
and that both the contending nations 
were fully repre sented by close-mouthed 
counsel, there was no news to report. 
Rumor still had it, however, that Eng- 
land would repudiate her agreement 
to arbitrate: and if she did so. it was 
said that America would demand judg 
ment against her by default, no mat- 
ter what the consequences might be. 
There was another report that the clash 


Battles 


of the Law 


AN INTERNATIONAL LAWSUIT 
TREVOR HILI 


had already oceurred, and that the arbi 
trators had abandoned their mission and 
would not even atte mpt to hold a session, 
but this was soon eccntradicted by the 
arrival of porters and messengers bearing 
books and papers for the tribunal, and as 
they carried their heavy burdens through 
the paved courtyard to the cobble- 
stone stairway, up which in early times 
the state dignitaries rode their horses 
to the council-chambe r, the journalists 
hastily followed them, intent upon re 
porting every preliminary detail. At 
ihe door of the Salle des Conférences, 
however, they were summarily halted by 
a Swiss functionary in searlet and yel- 
low, who politely but firmly informed 
them that none but the arbitrators and 
the English and American officials were 
to be admitted to the audience-chamber. 
Disappointing as this announcement was, 
it did not discourage the special cor- 
respondents, who relied on the influence 
of their journals to obtain the usual 
privileges, little dreaming that in the 
guarding of its secrets and in many other 
respects the impending proceeding was to 
create new precedents and furnish nota- 
ble exceptions to several well-established 
rules. Meanwhile, all the reporters, great 
and small, remained in the anteroom, 
watching the stacks of books disappear 
through the guarded door, and vaguely 
wondering how many of those ponderous 
tomes the arbitrators had actually read. 
The American “Case,” as the history 
of the claims was called, was indeed a 
small library in itself, consisting of no 
less than eight bulky volumes, comprising 
more than five thousand printed pages, 
the contents of which had exasperated 
England to the point of repudiating a 
solemn treaty. Indeed, the wide-spread 
discussion of those volumes had given 
the foreign press a knowledge of the‘ron 
iroversy which it would never have @ther- 
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wise possessed, and as public attention 
had been particularly attracted to Amer- 
ica’s documents, the story of her grievance 
was far more generally understood than 
was England’s defence. 

That story was ably told in the official 
pages—not, perhaps, with all the allow- 
ances and reserves which a wholly judi- 
cial review would demand, but with 
earnest conviction and scrupulous fidelity. 
It opened with a recital of the events 
leading to the civil war in the United 
States, disclos- 


United States. The Foreign Office was 
polite but incredulous, replying that of- 
ficial inspection by the cu: toms officials 
failed to disclose any irregularity or to 
confirm the minister’s suspicions in any 
manner. Undiscouraged by this rebuff, 
Mr. Adams advised Lord Russell of the 
situation day after day, by word of 
mouth and written communication, and 
warned him of the inevitable result, until 
finally the Oreto sailed away to become 
the Florida, and begin the work of driving 


(merican com- 





ing the prompt 


meree from the 





request of the 
Secretary of 
State that no 
decisive action 
should be taken 
by the English 
rovernment 
until the newly 
appo inted 
American min 
ister, then on 
his way to Lon 
don, could com 
munieate the 
views of his 
government. 
Neverthel Ss, it 
appeared that 
the first news 
which had 
greeted Mr. 


Ada ms on — 








scas. 
Meanwhile 
the keel of a 
mysterious 
vessel known 
as the 290 
had been laid 
at the Lairds’ 
yards in Birk- 
enhead, and 
Mr. Adams 
soon reported 
Captain sul- 
loch’s interest 
in her, follow- 
ing this with 
surprisingly 
accurate de- 
tails of her 
construction 
and mission; 














but all the in- 





his arrival 
had been the 
Queen’s procla- 
mation of neu- 
trality, and be- 
fore he had been long at his post the 
unfriendly attitude of official England 
became painfully apparent. Another 
American had, seemingly, more influence 
with the Engiish government than the 
accredited diplomat, for Captain James 
Bulloch, late of the United States 
navy, was busy at the port of Liver- 
pool executing commissions for the 
Confederate government, and all Mr. 
Adams’s official protests against his ac- 
tivities fell upon unheeding ears. In 
vain he reported that a vessel called 
the Orefo, in course of construction at 
the Miller yards at Birkenhead, was 
designed for a hostile errand against the 





SiR ALEXANDER COCKBURN 
Arbitrator appointed by Great Britain 


vestigations of 
the English of- 
ficials failed to 
unearth what 
Mr. Adams’s 
agents had readily discovered. The 290, it 
was admitted, might possibly be adapted 
for a war-vessel, but there were no guns 
upon her, and her mysterious numerals 
merely indicated her dock-yard name, she 
being the 290th vessel constructed by the 
Lairds.* Her real name, according to the 

* By an extraordinary coincidence the ex- 
isting United States battle-ship Alabama 
was the 290th vessel constructed by the 
Cramps at Philadelphia, and was known 
by that number in the yards. Messrs. 
Cramp inform the writer that this was 
not the result of design, but was entirely 
an accident, or rather of business sequence. 
Their 289th vessel was a ferry-boat called 
Pittsburg, the 290th the Alabama, and the 
29Ist the Japanese cruiser Kasagi. 
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SALLE DES CONFERENCES, HOTEL DE VILLE, 


From a sketch published 


records, was the Enrica, by which she 
had been regularly christened at her 
launching, and there was, to the official 
mind, no eause for her detention. All 
this was solemnly reported by the Foreign 
Office, and it was almost impossible for 
the American minister to appear uncon- 
scious of the veiled insincerity of these 
official communications. But Mr. Adams 
shut his ears to all that ruffled the 
temper, and keeping his eyes wide 
open, began preparing a case against 
Great Britain, knowing that sooner or 
later there must be a day of reckoning. 
In order that there might be no mis- 
take, however, as to the legal bearing 
of his proofs, he submitted them to an 
English jurist of high authority, who 
expressed his opinion that the laws of 
England were being violated. Fortified 
with this decision, he once more visited 
the Foreign Office and ealled the facts 
and the legal opinion directly to Lord 
Russell’s attention. Representations of 
this nature, of course, could not well be 
disregarded by the government, but it was 
slow to act upon them; and Captain Bul- 
loch, receiving inside information that 
the authorities were contemplating the 
seizure of his vessel, took advantage of 
the delay to arrange a “trial trip” for 
the Enrica, which proved so eminently 
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WHERE THE GENEVA TRIBUNAL WAS HELD 
uvper’s Weekly, May 18, 1872 


satisfactory that she never returned to 
her dock. After a short stay at another 
British port she sailed for the Azores, 
where an English steamer met her with 
her arms and equipment, and with an 
English crew she sped away as the Ala- 
Lama to capture and destroy all the un- 
armed commercial marine of the United 
States that crossed her path. 

Meanwhile Mr. Adams continued to 
exercise the utmost vigilance in Eng- 
land. With even temper, exhaustless 
patience, and faultless phrase he warned 
the Foreign Ottice of the Confederate 
plans, and unremittingly supplied un- 
welcome information touching the infrac- 
tions of English and international law, 
studiously disregarding official discour- 
tesies, and remaining calm under exas- 
perating hindrances and delays. Once, 
and once only, was he provoked into an 
exhibition of feeling, but when it became 
probable that two iron-clad rams whose 
character and purpose he had clearly 
exposed to the authorities would soon be 
delivered to Captain Bulloch and follow 
the Alabama, he closed his review of the 
facts with the significant utterance, “ /¢ 
would be superfluous for me to point out 
to your Lordship that this is war.” Those 
words penned by a man whose reserve, 
dignity, and patience had already im- 
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pressed Lord Russell startled him to 
instant action, and the outcome of the 
war being no longer in doubt, the British 
government found no difficulty in en- 
forcing the law. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the 
events recorded in the American “ Case.” 


It was not this statement, however, at 








Johnson-Clarendon treaty was negotiated 
and submitted to the Senate at Washing- 
ton, When it was discovered, however, 
that this treaty was modelled upon the 
old Claims Treaty of 1853, and merely 
provided for the reciprocal submission 
of individual claims by citizens of 
each country against the other, its fate 


was sealed. In a speech of great 





power Sumner attacked it in the 














Senate, denouncing it as wholly 
incompatible with the dignity of 
the United States and utterly in- 
effective to secure a proper recon- 
ciliation. America would never 
win the respect of England or any 
other nation, he maintained, by 
accepting such a disposition of a 
national question. The treaty 
merely provided for the adjust 
ment of a bundle of individual 
claims—the real issues were not 
touched. There was not a word 
in the entire document which 
recognized any duty that England 
had owed to the United States in 
the past, or which afforded any 
guarantee for the future, nor was 
there even a suggestion of regret 
on England’s part for the injuries 
inflicted upon the United States, 
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which England had taken offence. The 
facts were substantially admitted, but the 
claims under the facts were in serious 
dispute, and the complications which 
threatened the arbitration with disaster 
did not appear in the formal record. 

At the close of hostilities it had be- 
come Mr. Adams’s duty to call attention 
to the claims of his government for the 
depredations committed by the Alabama 
and many other vessels wholly or par- 
tially equipped in England or sheltered 
in British ports, but his presentation of 
this matter instantly met with a cold 
reception at the Foreign Office. 

Meanwhile publie opinion in the United 
States was intensely hostile to England, 
and nothing but the experience of a long 
and bloody war kept the popular feeling 
in check. This condition of affairs was 
mutually unsatisfactory, and in 1869 the 


or any indication as to who the 
real complainant was, No such 
treatment of the grave questions at 
issue would be tolerated in Amer- 
ica, he declared, and the Senate 
promptly supported his view by rejecting 
the treaty by an overwhelming vote, only 
one member being recorded in its favor. 

This emphatic action startled and ir- 
ritated the British ministry and aroused 
deep resentment throughout the country. 
The mere suggestion that England ought 
to apologize for her conduct rendered 
further discussion impossible in the opin- 
ion of most Englishmen, and the very 
idea of such presumption would have been 
laughed at had it not been so annoying. 
The matter was therefore allowed to drop 
until 1871, when it was suddenly brought 
to a head by as skilful a move as was 
ever credited to a department of state. 

In a message to Congress, President 
Grant reported that England did not ap- 
pear willing to concede that the United 
States had any just cause of complaint, 
and he therefore recommended that a 
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mmission be appointed to take proof down certain rules or principles of inter- 





f the private claims for damages sut national law upon which it should be 
ered from the tlabama or other vessels, assumed that England had undertaken 
th authority to settle the same by pur to act in the past, and which both 
hase, so that the United States might nations agreed to observe in the future, 
n and control all such demands against and finally it provided for an impartial 
it Britain. This quiet and significant board of arbitration with ample powers 
anmwuyvre, coupled with the fear that the 1 adjust all outstal ding erievances, In 
Franco-Prussian quarrel might 
w England into war and ren rr ——_______ 
ler her own views of neutrality | 7 -_ oe 


ighly inconvenient, almost im 


ward the subject in dispute Pave 
ay to an undisguised anxiety for 
prompt adjustment. 

The pre liminaries of this second 
negotiation were conducted with 
vreat prudence, every step being 
carefully considered, both = sides 
realizing that another failure 
vould arouse lasting resentment 
ind embarrassment. Private un 





ficial conferences finally paved 
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Joint High Commission em- 
powered to meet at Washington 


the way for the appointment « 





nd negotiate a treaty for the set 











tlement of all differences; and S cicatenaiadentincetadaaleas Siatinaiontinid eae 
when the distinguished com 
missioners agreed upon a treaty mamas | eane 
° a9 . ° ° A tor for I S 
providing for arbitration, it was 
confidently supposed that all the 
troublesome questions had been forever a word, the document was a complete 
laid at rest. liplomatie triumph for the United States, 
Certainly the document approved by and a virtual acknowledgment of the 
the Joint High Commissioners seemed to justice of the issues for which it had 
meet all the objections which had been so long contended. 
so forcibly urged against the Johnson The arbitration clauses in particular 


Clarendon treaty. In the first place its left nothing to be desired. Their recitals 
expressed purpose was to provide for read that “in order to remove all com 
‘the amicable adjustment of al] causes plaints and claims on the part of the 
of difference between the two countries” United States, and for the speedy settle- 
a distinct recognition of the national ment of such claims,” the contracting 
character of the dispute. In the second parties agreed that all said claims be 
place it specifically referred to “the referred to a tribunal of arbitration con- 
claims of the United States gen rally sisting of five persons to be appointed 
.’ and ex- respectively by the President of the 

pressed “ the regret fell by her Majesty’s Wnited States, the Queen of England, 


government for the escape under whal- the King of Italy, the President of 


known as the Alabama claims,” 


ever circumstances of the ‘ Alabama’ and the Swiss Confederation, and the Em- 
other vessels from British ports and for peror of Brazil, who should meet at 


the depredations committed by those ves- Geneva “to examine and decide all ques- 
sels”—a most acceptable substitute for fions which should be laid before them 


the “impossible” apology. Next it laid by either England or the United States,” 
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and that the award of the arbitrators 
should be accepted as a full, perfect, and 
final settlement of all claims whether 
the same were or were not laid before the 
tribunal. This disposition of the matter 
naturally met with the hearty approval 
of all Americans, and the Senate having 
promptly ratified the treaty, the arbitra- 
tors were appointed and the preparation 
of the American “Case” assigned to 
Mr. J. C. Baneroft Davis, the First As- 
sistant S« cretary of State, whose thorough 
study of the subject eminently qualified 
him for the task. 

Mr. Davis had, however, no sooner ex- 
changed his formidable treatise for the 
British “ Case” prepared by the English 
agent, Lord Tenterden, than the London 
press began a furious attack upon the 
nature of the American claims, and a 
storm of indignant protest immediately 
followed. Afecording to the English High 
Commissioners, it had been distinetly un- 
derstood that America had waived what 
was known as the national or indirect 
claims arising out of the prolongation of 
the war, the increased payment of in- 
surance, the transfer of the American 
merchant marine to the British flag, and 
other similar causes; yet in the face of 
this understanding the American “ Case ” 
called all these matters to the attention 
of the tribunal, and upon them based 
an enormous demand for damages. The 
Anierican representatives protested that 
they had not waived, and had no right 
to waive, any of their country’s claims, 
direct or indirect, and that the treaty 
itself distinetly provided for the settle- 
ment “of all differences” by arbitrators 
authorized “to examine and decide all 
questions that should be laid before them 
by either government.” It was, however, 
pointed out that during the preliminary 
negotiations the indirect claims had been 
fully discussed, with the result that the 
protocol of the treaty recited that the 
United States estimated its direct claims 
at fourteen million dollars, and “in the 
hope of an amicable settlement ” made 
no estimate of the indirect losses, “ with- 
out prejudice, however, to the right to 
indemnification on their account in the 
event of no such settlement being made.” 
The “ amicable settlement ” contemplated 
in this recital had been effected, accord- 
ing to the English commissioners, by the 


eric Sclopis, the arbitrator appointed by 





agreement to arbitrate, and the United 
States had therefore no right to claim 
damages for the indirect losses or to 
submit them in any manner to the court. 

There was unquestionably much foree 
in this contention, and in view of the 
contradictory language of the treaty and 
the disagreement between the Joint High 
Commissioners as to its meaning, the 
United States was willing to leave th 
whole matter to the arbitrators and 
let them decide what was and what was 
not properly in suit. The English news- 
papers, however, denounced the whole 
proceeding, and, charging bad faith, 
urged the government to repudiate the 
arbitration unless the United States 
withdrew the objectionable items. In 
other words, one of the litigants, and not 
the court, was to pronounce judgment 
on part of its adversary’s case—or there 
would be no trial! 

Such was the situation when the con- 
tending governments faced each other in 
Geneva on that glorious June morning 
in the year 1872, and among the excluded 
journalists, anxiously awaiting the out- 
come, opinion was divided as to whether 
the Salle des Conférenees was about to 
witness a union of the nations or an 
international breach of promise. 

Meanwhile all the parties to the 
greatest international lawsuit in_his- 
tory were assembled in a large, high- 
ceilinged, plainly furnished room, with 
three windows looking out upon the 
Botanical Gardens. Dark-red curtains 
hung at the windows, and the rest of the 
chamber was decorated in harmony with 
the draperies, giving it a dull, formal, 
and ceremonious appearance, in keeping 
with the curved judicial bench erected on 
a low platform before the windows, and 
the semicircle of official desks extending 
to the right and left of the entrance and 
enclosing several tables covered with 
books and papers. 

At the centre of the judicial desk, with 
his back to the windows, sat a tall, stout 
man with short side-whiskers, a_ bald 
head, and a round pleasant face. Al- 
though evidently well advanced in age, 
he carried his years with an unmistakable 
air of distinction, and his clear eyes and 
alert bearing bespoke a man in his in- 
tellectual prime. This was Count Fred- 
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the King of Italy and unanimously 


hosen president of the tribunal, not 
nerely by reason of his seniority, but in 
wnition of his unquestioned attain 
ents as a jurist, he being the author 
one of the most famous legal treatises 
I Italy. 
Immediately to his left sat the short, 


stoop - shoul- 
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qualified for the important duty to which 


he had been assigned, but his florid face 
and aggressively superior manner indi- 
cated a temper and a temperament ill 
adapted to diplomatic success. Affable 
and courteous enough when nothing was 
at stake, he was utterly unable to bear 
opposition, and criticism fairly enraged 

him. More- 





lered, studious 
looking Brazil- | 
in ambassador ! 
to France, Bar | 
n d’Itajuba, 
i diplomat of | 
forty years’ ex 
perience, nomi 
nated by the 
Emperor of | 
Brazil. On the 
other side of | 
the preside nt 
sat the young- 
est of the arbi- 
trators, Jacob 





Staempfli, a 
self-made man | 
of strong 1n- 
dividuality and | 
marked ability, | | 








over, he unfor- 
| tunately chose 

to regard him- 
self as Eng- 
land’s chief de 
fender rather 
than as her 
chief jurist,and 





having come to 


Geneva con- 
| vineed that 
| 





America was 
seeking an un 


lue advantage 
from the trea- 
ty, he had no 
inclination to 


exert himself 
in saving th 
situation. In 
fact, he had al 
ready deter- 








whose original | 





7 
training had 


been in the law, 
but who had Aabiieetes ania 
held almost ev 
ery important 

tion under the Swiss government, 
neluding the Presidency, to which lh 
1d more than once been ealled. Of 
ll the arbitrators, with the exception 
f Mr. Adams, this serious - minded 
statesman was unquestionably the most 
thoroughly prepared, for he had _ re- 
tired to his country-seat with all the 
official documents months before the 
tribunal met and conscientiously devoted 
himself to the case until he had com- 
pletely mastered it in every detail. There 
was, however, nothing distinguished in 
his personality, and his heavy, stolid, 
Teutonie face contrasted unfavorably 
with the clean-cut, handsome features of 
England’s representative. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the arbitrator nomi- 
nated by the Queen, was in point of 
scholarship and experience eminently 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 680.—26 


JACOB STAEMPFLI 


mined on a 
course = which 
sad’ te Siedeaastbal was well eal 

culated to bring 
the proceedings 
to a speedy close; but in permitting him- 
elf to believe that this result was inevi- 
table, he underestimated the skill and re 

sourcefulness of his adversaries, who had 
every reason for wishing the arbitration to 
proceed. They knew that the treaty by 
which it had been authorized had placed 
the United States in the position of 
plaintiff and foreed England into the 
role of an apologetic defendant, and that 
the principles of international law ad- 
mitted and guaranteed were of the first 
importance, and that every detail of the 
case had been carefully prepared. No 
one appreciated the strategic value of 
these points better than the American 
arbitrator, Charles Francis Adams, and 
of all those gathered at the scene of ac- 
tion he had the deepest personal interest 
in the result. This was the moment for 
which he had anxiously waited and for 
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which he had prepared himself year after 
year, and he determined not only that 
America should retain every advantage 
she had gained, but that England should 
be left no loophole of escape. 

No abler representative than Mr. 
Adams could possibly have been select- 
ed for the work at hand, and his tem- 
perament was exactly suited to the 
dual réle of judge and advocate which 
his duties forced upon him. A less ac- 
complished French scholar than Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, he was far more 
cosmopolitan and broad-minded, and 
among cultivated men his attractive per- 
sonality and intellectual tastes gave him 
a distinet advantage over the irascible 
Chief Justice. Indeed, England and 
America were perfectly personified by 
their respective arbitrators. Both were 
keen, experienced lawyers, mentally well 
matched, and equally good fighters; but 
the moment they were pitted against each 
other the national characteristics were 
sirongly in evidence. 

At the cirele of desks before the 
judicial bench sat the counsel—William 
M. Evarts’s thin, sharp New England face 
contrasting strangely with Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s clerical appearance. Beside Mr. 
Evarts—then at the height of his re- 
markable professional career—sat Mor- 
rison Waite, later Chief Justice of the 
United States, and near them were Gen- 
eral Caleb Cushing and Mr. Charles C. 
Beaman, Jr., whose special study of the 
case at bar had made them expert advisers 
for the United States. At the other desks 
sat Professor Mountague Bernard of coun- 
sel for England, J. C. Bancroft Davis and 
Lord Tenterden, the official agents for the 
respective governments, and the remain- 
ing places were occupied by the private 
secretaries and translators—all young 
men of legal or diplomatic training. 

Such was the company which Count 
Sclopis called to order at noon on the 
15th day of June, 1872, and a more at- 
tentive audience probably never greeted 
a presiding officer, for the fate of the 
treaty trembled in the balance as the 
American agent rose, and, claiming the 
attention of the chair, filed the printed 
argument required by the rules. The die 
was then east, for with that act Americ: 
had complied with the last formality and 
stood prepared for action. What re- 
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sponse would England make to the chal- 
lenge? The question was quickly an- 
swered, for Lord Tenterden immediately 
rose and moved that the tribunal adjourn 
for eight months—a proposition equiv- 
alent to adjourning sine die and ending 
the arbitration then and there. This 
emergency, however, had been thoroughly 
discussed by the American representa- 
tives, and recognizing that England had 
determined to block the proceedings, they 
had prepared to force her hand. Acting 
hy prearrangement with his associates, 
Mr. Davis opposed the English agent’s 
motion, and suggested as an alternative 
an adjournment for two days only. This 
counter-proposition was quickly accepted, 
and within an hour of their arrival all 
the officials were on their way from the 
Hétel de Ville, pursued by the repre- 
sentatives of the press, who, in default 
of other information, advised their jour- 
nals that the officials had dispersed and 
that the fate of the arbitration was sealed. 

No such fiasco, however, was contem- 
plated by the American representative. 
Calling the other arbitrators together in- 
formally, he outlined a proposition that 
they should deliver an extrajudicial opin- 
ion that the national or indirect claims 
afforded no proper basis for an award by 
the tribunal, he himself offering to vote 
in favor of their rejection. No more skil- 
ful move than this was ever recorded in 
diplomatic history, for without necessita- 
ting any withdrawal of America’s claims, 
it forced England to accept a judicial 
disposition of them, which was what she 
had positively declined to do. Moreover, 
it demonstrated that America was seek- 
ing no undue advantage from the word- 
ing of the treaty, and was ready to bow 
to the authority of the tribunal, only 
asking that the decision be that of the 
court to which she had submitted her 
rights, and not that of her adversary. 
Had England voluntarily adopted this 
course, she might end probably would 
have sueceeded in having the disputed 
claims rejected and thereby gained a 
notable victory. Instead of this, she was 
placed in the unenviable position of hav- 
ing threatened the violation of an inter- 
national agreement because her demands 
were not complied with, thereby exhibit- 
ing not only disregard of her national 
obligations, but also lack of confidence 
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in the court before which the other issues 
in her case were to be heard an error 
which she never retrieved during the 
subsequent proceedings. 

This unexpected turn of affairs placed 
Sir Alexander Cockburn in a most em- 
barrassing position. So sure had he been 
that the arbitration would prove abortiv 
that he had come to Geneva wholly un- 
prepared for any lengthy sojourn and 
almost entirely ignorant of the merits 
of his case, and when the sessions were 
resumed on the morning of June 29 he 
speedily found himself at a disadvantage. 
Annoying as this predicament would 
have been to any man, it was especially 
irritating to one of Cockburn’s tem- 
perament, but the hearings could not be 
postponed to enable him to study the 
cease, and plunging into the sea of de- 
tails, he soon found himself beyond his 
depth, and began striking out right and 
left in a wild effort to keep his head 
above water. 

By mutual agreement it had been de- 
termined to consider the evidence touching 
each vessel complained of in the American 
documents separately, and to reach a con 
clusion as to England’s liability, reserving 
the question of damages for later discus- 
sion. Under this method of procedure 
the history of the Orefo, otherwise known 
as the Florida, was the first to occupy 
the attention of the court, and difficult 
questions of law were immediately raised 
which required clear analysis and care- 
ful deliberation. Sir Alexander did 
not, however, attempt to reason with his 
associates or persuade them to his point 
of view. With the voice of authority 
he endeavored to force his conclusions 
upon them, and his discourteous contra- 
dictions and ill-disguised contempt of 
“foreign ” opinion were wofully lacking 
in good taste. Through long service in 
a court where his word was law he 
had become intolerant of the opin 
ions of others, and utterly unable to 
adapt his conduct to the exigencies of 
the moment. Indeed, the hearings had 
not proceeded far before he attempted 
to ride roughshod over the very man 
whose conscientious and unprejudiced 


study of the case entitled him to the 
possible consideration. Mr. 


highest 
Staempfli, however, was not a man whom 
it would have been possible to brow- 
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beat with impunity under any circum- 
stanees, and his piercing dark eyes in- 
stantly responded in unmistakable chal- 
lenge to Cockburn’s first domineering 
utterance. From that moment the two 
men were in almost constant collision, 
and though the forms of courtesy were 
observed, nearly every interchange be- 
tween them threatened a serious out- 
break. The mere idea of the representa- 
tive of an inland state having any notions 
on maritime law was absurdly preposter- 
ous to the Chief Justice’s thinking, 
and he made no secret of his views in 
this regard. Had he, however, possessed 
even moderate tact, Sir Alexander could 
not have failed to perceive that his over- 
bearing conduct was not only making an 
open enemy of one of the non-partisan 
arbitrators, but was seriously prejudicing 
the other two, for Mr. Staempfli had 
prepared careful opinions upon all the 
main issues of the ease, and his thor- 
ough familiarity with the subject had 
impressed his colleagues and won their 
respect. Count Sclopis and Baron d’Ita- 
juba were mild-mannered men of great 
personal dignity to whom bullying was 
intolerable, and they noted the Eng- 
lishman’s treatment of the Swiss arbi- 
trator with astonishment and marked 
disapproval. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, adopted 
an entirely different course. Recog- 
nizing that the success of his cause de- 
pended upon the representatives of Italy, 
Brazil, and Switzerland, he gave careful 
ee nsideration to their opinions, welcomed 
their suggestions, answered their ques- 
tions, and avoided controversy as far as 
possible. Indeed, it was not long be 
fore the American diplomat became the 
controlling foree in the arbitration, and 
the discovery of this fact did not serve 
to soothe Sir Alexander Cockburn’s tem 
per. Moreover, the cause was going 
decidedly against him, for in consider- 
ing the record of the Florida the ma- 
jority opinion had been adverse to Eng- 
land’s interests. 

These reverses and the hot weather 
combined to exasperate the Chief Jus- 
tice, and his encounters with his asso- 
ciates became more and more frequent 
as the case proceeded. Every day wit- 
nessed sharp exchanges between him and 
Mr. Staempfli, and with Mr. Adams he 
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kept up a running fight in which his in- 
creasing irritability often assumed the 
form of downright affront. 

Finally it was decided that the legal 
champions should have a ‘field-day, and 
Sir Roundell Palmer delivered a speech 
of considerable profundity upon the law 


of the ease. Unfortunately for him, 


able advocate whom he undertook to bait 
had made sn exhaustive study of the 
case, and his answers were so cool and 
at times ‘so sharp that the questioner 
was frequently left disconcerted. 

Mr. Evarts’s argument was delivered 
in English, but General Caleb Cushing 
was a French scholar of considerable 

proficiency, and his address, 





which was a masterpiece of 











tact, illustrated the difference 
between the English and the 
American attack. Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer had instructed his 
hearers upon English law with 
a profundity which left little 
to be desired. But however 
satisfactory his discourse may 
have been to the English arbi- 
trator, who needed no persua- 
sion, there is every indication 
that it failed to convince or 
even to interest the representa- 
tives of Brazil, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Mr. Cushing pro- 
ceeded on entirely different 
lines. Without attempting any 
technical discussion he imme- 
diately entered upon a_ broad 
review of international duties, 











calling attention to the Italian 





COUNT FREDERIC SCLOPIS 


Italian Arbitrator, President of the Tribunal 


however, it was his advice that had 
governed the action or inaction of 
the Foreign Office during the civil war, 
and as the main question before the 
tribunal was the soundness of that ad- 
vice he was at a disadvantage with his 
audience which it was difficult for him 
to overcome. 

Mr. Evarts followed with an argu- 
ment of great power, which was repeat- 
edly interrupted by impatient and some- 
times scofling questions from the Chief 
Justice. But here again Sir Alexander 
damaged his cause, for although his 
knowledge of the laws of England was 
authoritative, and his extensive informa- 
tion concerning American diplomatic 
precedents might have been utilized most 
effectively, he displayed such bad judg- 
ment in handling his material that the 


opportunity was lost. Moreover, the 


laws, with which he showed a 
familiarity as agreeable as it 
was interesting to the venera- 
ble President Count Selopis. 
Next he commented upon 
and commended the Brazilian laws, 
demonstrating that they recognized the 
principles of international comity for 
which America was contending, and then 
taking up the Swiss laws, he showed 
how her statesmen had observed and en- 
forced neutrality under geographical and 
political surroundings of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. A less skilful speaker might 
have injured his cause by an ad hominem 
argument of this character, but the en- 
tire address was so gracefully and art- 
lessly delivered that its strategy was 
never offensive and its appeal was far 
from lost. The very tactfulness of such 
an approach, however, fretted Sir Alex- 
ander, and his antipathy for the speaker, 
which had been smouldering throughout 
the sessions, flared into open hostility be- 
fore the arbitrators went into secret ses- 
sion to consider their award. 
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not one word oft news 


Up to this time 
had be« lh 
journalists who daily thronged the Hotel 
de Ville, 
had the 
national litigation been so strictly 
Not 


struggle 


obtained by the indefatigabk 


and it is probable that never 


before secrets of a great inter- 
ke pt. 
rumor of the bitter pe rsonal 
that had fought behind 


the closed doors for over two months had 


even a 


bee n 


found its way into print, and although 
the English 
trator and the other officials had become 
so strained that they virtually never met 
ofticially, no hint of this condi 
tion of affairs had publicly appeared 
when the arbitrators met on the 14th of 


relations between the arbi 


ePXCet pt 


Sept mber to publish their award. 

This the Salle des 
was crowded with guests, for the 
Conseil d’Etat had 


time Conférences 


Geneva 
be« n 


invited to wit 


ness the ceremony, and the members 
of that body, dressed in official black, 
were assigned positions behind the ju 


dicial de sk. 


At the centre tables sat the counsel 
and the agents, and the circle of desks 


about them was oecupied by ladies related 
to the various officials, while behind them 
were grouped the young secretaries and 
At noon Count Sclopis as 
sumed the president’s chair, and 
him appeared Mr. Adams, 


and Baron d’Itajuba, but 


translators. 
with 
Mr. Staempfli, 
the place on 
the president’s extreme left, usually oc- 
eupied by Sir Alexander Cockburn, was 
vacant, and minute after minute slipped 
by without his appearance. 
Finally at the end of nearly an 
waiting he and Count 
proceeded to announce the award, which 


witnessing 
hour’s 
arrived, Sclopis 
was in many respects a complete surprise. 

England was held responsible for all 
the depredations of the Florida, the Ala 
bama, and their auxiliaries, 
and for some of the injuries caused by the 
Shenandoah, and fifteen million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was awarded the 
United States. With an admirable dis 


tenders or 


play of fairness, however, and in a 
strictly judicial spirit, Mr. Adams had 
decided against the contentions of his 


own country in the cases of the Georgia 
the Sumter, the Nashville. the Sallie. the 
Tallahassee, the Chickamauga, the Music, 


the Jefferson Davis, the Boston, and the 
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against England in the 
Alabama, the Florida, the 
, and the She : 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, on the other 
had the United 
States and in favor of England in every 
except the tlal 


J iy, 


ases of the 


Retributior 


voting only 
nandodni 


1and, voted against 


instance ama, and then 


only for reasons of his own, with which 


the rest of his 
Moreover, he 


associates disagree d. 


refused to sign the award 


at all, and the moment Count Sclopis 
finished reading it he rose, picked up his 
hat, and to the intense astonishment of 


the assembled company, marched out of 
the room without even a word of farewell 
to the men with whom he had been daily 
associated for more than two months. 
This 


not, howe ver, 


extraordinary 
the 


indiseretions. In 


discourtesy was 
the Chief 


a dissenting 


climax of 
Justice’s 
opinion of one hundred and eighty pages 
he attacked the findings of the award in 
an utterly unjudicial spirit and with a 


confusion of ideas and disregard of 
logie wiworthy of his talents. in fact, 
like the Seotch edvoecate who had lost 
the thread of his argument, 

“He gaped for’t—he groped for't 


He found it 
But when his common sense fell short 
He eked it out wi’ 


Was awa’, mon, 


law, mon.” 


The 


deprecated 


English 
this 


performance, and 


best opinion — sincerely 
futile ill-advised 
public opinion found 
nothing in the award to provoke anger 
The true, 
marked a diplomatic and legal triumph 
for the United States had 
heen equalled and been 


and 


or criticism. decision, it is 


which never 


has never sur- 
passed, but Englishmen saw that the prin- 


ciples of neutrality which had been es- 


tablished inured to the benefit of both 
parties, and that international arbitra- 
tion had been magnificently vindicated 


by the satisfactory solution of a problem 
of unparalleled difficulty. Indeed, the 
result was accepted by England without 
and with little or no regret, 
and had her arbitrator recognized the hu- 


resentment 


striven 
to do justice rather than battle for his 
country, it 


man elements in his cause, and 


is more than probable that 


a far more favorable result might well 


have been her portion. 
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Fair Lavinia 


BY MARY k. WILKINS FREEMAN 


ILE spring was wonderful that year: 
T a year long ago; it was late, there 

had been many northeast storms, 
and frosts, but it was at last fairly trium- 
phant. The trees were forth all together 
in a silently hustling crowd, and i: seem- 
ed as if many of them, instead of tak- 
ing their turns for flowering, and leaf- 
ing as usual, were pushing to the front, 
regardless of all the laws of the vernal 
season. One looking from his window 
saw leaves of maples deepening from rose 
to green against the fixed green of 
others which had more direct sunlight. 
The dark limbs of oaks having dropped 
their last year’s shag of russet, which 
had endured so long at their knotty 
knees, to be pierced by violets and spring 
beauties, showed tufts of gold. Between 
the greens, ranging in all tones, were the 
cherry boughs, so aerial with white 
blooms that it seemed as if they might 
float away into space, and the slowly 
deepening gray and rose and white of 
the apple-trees. The lilacs were tipped 
with brownish pink; the snowball-bushes 
bore faint green spheres; the birches 
were clad as lightly as nymphs, reveal- 
ing their graceful limbs, white with the 
passion of the spring, through dim 
clouds of amber green; the willows wept 
with tears of liquid gold, and everywhere 
were the gold bosses of the dandelions 
upon the green shield of spring. 

Young Harry Fielding, pacing up and 
down before the house of Parson Samuel 
Greene, where he was being fitted for 
Harvard, could not keep his mind upon 
the learned book in his hand. He too 
was affected by the mad, sweet turmoil 
of the spring. Greek imagery became 
real to him, and he was one to whom the 
real became always most fully evident 
through the lens of faney. It was as if 
he had come suddenly upon a dance of 
nymphs led by the god Pan under the 
ereen arch of the trees. Wild music 
filled his brain: that musie which the 


first man had heard and followed. His 
own feet almost followed it. This music 
began and ended in the earth and the 
joy of life, but that in itself seemed 
eternal. The earth seemed no longer a 
passing and vain show, but an endless 
pageant of rapture. Harry felt that his 
state of mind must be sinful. He had 
always worn his New England con- 
science as a species of stay for his moral 
back, as the women of that day wore 
busks at their innocent bosoms. Now it 
swayed like a birch branch, bearing him 
along with it in a dizzy are of delight. 
IIad he been a Catholic, he would have 
crossed himself; as it was, his soul sent 
up a petition to the stern Divinity of 
whom he had been taught. But that 
stern God suddenly assumed a smiling 
face. Ie looked upon him through the 
eyes of countless flowers; He breathed 
love and reassurance through all the soft 
voices of the spring. Harry was gazing 
up with great black eyes, as full of 
wondering delight as a child’s, at the 
blue erystal of the sky, against which 
tossed the gold feathers of the’ trees, 
when another young man, emerging\from 
the parson’s gate, purposely collided 
with him. Harry’s hand which did not 
hold the book clenched involuntarily, 
and he frowned; for although destined 
for the ministry, he had fighting biood 
in his veins. Then he laughed, for it 
was only John Brooks, who was always 
playing off a jest upon some one when- 
ever he was able. 

John Brooks was tall and loose-jointed 
and clumsy. His blond streaky hair 
fell in straight lines over his high stock, 
which eut his double chin and forced 
his head baek into a pose of obstinacy 
which well expressed him, in spite of 
the humorous twinkle in his prominent 
blue eyes. He clapped a heavy hand 
upon the other’s shoulder. “ What are 
you mooning about, sir?” he asked. 

“T am not mooning.” 
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“Not mooning’ You are walking on 
the moon instead of the earth, and the 


wool which the moon-calves shed is 
clinging to you. The spring fever has 
got in your blood, brother. Purges both 
for the body and mind you need. ] 
will prescribe 

Harry gave the other young man an 
impatient shove. “ Enough of this non- 
sense!” he cried, angrily. 

“Nay, but wait a bit, sir. You have 
not heard my prescription. ’Tis no bit- 
ter pill, but the sweetest morsel that ever 
was. ’Tis my cousin Lavinia Creevy, 
otherwise known as the ‘fair Lavinia,’ 
and well she deserves to be so known. 
She comes by stage this afternoon with 
my aunt Elizabeth, to be present at the 
closing exercises. So look your best, 
Harry, and be on the alert, for the fair 
Lavinia is well versed in book-lore. She 
has some knowledge of Latin even; and 
yet she is a notable housewife. Shall 
[ tell you how she is favored, Harry ?”’ 

Fielding looked at his book. “I have 
no time,” he replied, in a curious, waver- 
ing, fascinated voice. 

The other laughed. “That is what 
time is for in the spring,” he said. “ The 
fair Lavinia is tall and slender, but not 
too slender, and she has the way of a 
gentle and good woman; and yet she 
ean laugh, when the matter be worth 
laughter, not giggling at naught as is 
the way with some maids. She is dis 
ereet and modest, and she is not shame 
faced, since she knows well her own 
worth, though she is not puffed up by 
it. She has no megrims, nor need t 


dose with salts, and the like, for swoon- 
ing, like most of her sex. For the rest, 
she is as fair as a lily, and it seems as 
if her veins ran silver; and her eyes are 
like violets, and her throat is long and 
white, and drooping in the swath of 
lace which veils its fairness; and her 
hair is long, with curls over the ears, 
and caught up with a high comb, and 
shining like gold. And her cheeks and 
lips are like blushing roses. She is the 
belle of all Whitfield, and indeed of the 
whole county; and yet she has seen no 
one to whom her heart inclined, although 
she is so gentle to all, and so pitying 
that she has not love to give them. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the maid 
will wed without loving, so sorrowful 
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she is for lack of love to return for love, 
and so willing to bestow her sweetness 
and kindness upon all.” 

“Nay, that she must not do,” eried 
Fielding. Then his face flushed angrily 
at the other’s laugh. 

“Caught you are already at the mere 
tale of a maid’s charms,” cried John 


io 


Brooks, with an elfish twinkle, “ and what 
will you be at the sight of her? Your 
mouth is all ready for sweets, Harry. 
Make ready yourself in your best before 
the Whitfield stage arrives. Is any of 
your own family coming, Harry ?” 

“Mz father and Isabel Done.” 

7 Isabel Done ?” 


“Tsabel Done is a distant cousin, an 


orphan, who has lived with us since 
my mother died, and keeps house for 
my father.” 

“Young ?” 

“A year younger than I.” 

“Ts she fair to see?” 

“T know not.” 

“You know not? Why, have you not 
seen her, man ?” 

“ As often as the face of the clock.” 

“And you know not how she looks? 
Then she is not fair.” 

“Who said she was not overfair? She 
is as fair as any. None ever said Isabel 
was not fair.” 

“And I dare say she has a disposition 
of the best.” 

“Who said she had not would need 
to reckon with me,” cried Harry, hotly. 

Brooks laughed. “ Well, Harry,” he 
said, “put on that flowered waistcoat of 
vours before the Whitfield stage comes 
in, bringing the fair Lavinia.” Brooks 
laughed again mockingly at the eager 
look in Harry’s eyes, but the boy was 


too possessed by the fair image which 
his friend had conjured up to notice the 
mockery. A strong imagination had 
Harry Fielding, and was given to writ 
ing poetry upon the sly, and his mental 
vision projected itself toward the future 
and the unseen to such an extent that 
he had a species of mental short-sighted- 
ness, but knew it not. Dreams were to 
him more real than verities, and a verity 
to become substantial to him must needs 
be transposed into a dream. All this 
John Brooks, who had a wit and under- 
standing beyond his years, knew, and 
regaled himself upon, although his 
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friend knew nothing of it. Being of 
such a serious and enthusiastic nature, 
he had little sense of humor. 

After John Brooks had left him, he 
continued to pace up and down before 
the parson’s house, with its hip - roof 
and projecting second story, and _ its 
garden bordered by box, which was com- 
ing forth bravely. Harry smelled the 
strange acrid odor of the box, wrought 
into a bouquet of perfume with musk 
and clove-pinks and the almond of fruit 
blossoms and the vital breath of new 
grass, and now he could also realize 
emanating from his own soul a_fra- 
gzrance which accorded well with that of 
the spring. The fair Lavinia was what 
he had so innocently and wonderingly 
missed. Now he had her image close to 
his heart, as close as the maid herself 
could ever be—perhaps closer. He saw 
her: that gentle pitying creature of ivory 
and rose and silver, fashioned like some 
sweet idol of the emotions. He saw her 
before him with the eyes of his spirit; 
he noted the radiant droop of her golden 
curls, the mottled shell of the comb 
which crowned them, the wonderful soft 
radiance of her blue eyes, and her tender 
smile, which withheld nothing and of- 
fered nothing, but was who!ly maidenly, 
and he smiled at her with his whole soul, 
and loved her with his whole soul. 

The Whitfield stage was half an hour 
late that afternoon, on account of one 
of the leaders casting a shoe and hav- 
ing to delay at a smithy. The Boston 
stage, which was properly due some 
time later, arrived first. Harry in a 
brave flowered waistcoat was at the gate 
with John Brooks and some other of his 
fellows. Harry’s face fell when the 
stage came fully inte sight, for he had 
thought it would come from Whitfield. 
but he stepped forward to weleome his 
father and Isabel Done. However, only 
Isabel, clad in dove gray, with a little 
gray mantle and a bonnet with a gray 
plume, alighted to greet him. His 
father had been detained in Boston by a 
stress of business. Isabel paled a little 
when she first saw Harry, although she 
had but little color to lose in any case, 
but she greeted him with a gent'e dignity 
and kindness, as was her wont, and 
pointed prettily her little satin-shod foot 
as she advanced up the box-bordered 
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path to the parson’s house, with Harry 
by her side and the admiring glances 
of all the young men upon her. She 
saw these glances without seeming to see 
them, but she would have given them 
all for one such glance from Harry 
Fielding’s eyes. She was a beauty, albeit 
of a singular type. Not a trace of rose 
was there in her smoothly curved cheek, 
which had instead a warm _ ivory-color, 
perhaps obtained through some Spanish 
ancestor whose blood had mixed with 
the Anglo-Saxon years ago. Her eyes 
were blue, with thick fair brows and 
lashes, and her hair rippling in great 
ripples so matched her ivory-toned skin 
that she might have been a statue for 
her whole coloring, except the faint rose 
of her lips. She was no sooner in her 
bedroom removing the dust of travel 
than John Brooks had Harry Fielding 
by the velvet collar and was shaking 
him. “And you knew not how that 
beauty looked,” cried he. “ Fie! man, 
hast no eyes in thine head ?” 

Fielding shook himself free. “ Isabel 
is well enough to see,” he replied, “ but 
[ have always seen her, and, to tell the 
truth, she looks to me as like other girls 
as one of those pinks in the bed yonder 
looks like gJl the other pinks.” With 
that Fielding pointed to a bed of pinks 
which were bursting from their calyxes 
with excess of bloom and exhaling a 
breath of honey and cloves. 

Brooks looked at him contemptuously. 
“As much like other girls as one’ of the 
pinks like the others!” mocked he. “ She 
is a rose among common blooms, or a 
lily. You are thinking but of the fair 
Lavinia. How near is the cousinship be- 
tween you and that beauty?” 

“Not near,” replied Harry, absently, 
staring down the road, from which col- 
umns of golden dust were slowly rising 
in the light of the setting sun. “I hear 
the Whitfield stage.” 

“Yes, so do I,” mocked Brooks; “ and 
now for the fair Lavinia, to whom with- 
out even one glimpse pf her you have 
fallen captive!” Then the great stage 
rolled up with tramp of hoof and toot 
of horn and crack of whip, and the 
passengers swarmed forth. There were 
many, for a number of the young men 
who attended Parson Greene’s school 
came from that section of the coun- 
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heart 
John 


with his 
his friend 
and greet 
who 


Fielding watched 
thumping. He saw 
Brooks step forward 
a kiss a small maiden 
him closely. Then he watched 
fair Lavinia; but after John 
sister descended a monstrous stout lady, 


try. 


with 
resembled 
for the 


Brooks’s 


perspiring in a purple shot silk, with a 
long black 


net, which the wind caught and so en- 


wrought-lace veil to her bon- 


veloped her that she was a long time in 


getting untangled and being able to 
alight at all. Then came two gentle- 
men with columnar necks stiffly set in 


high stocks, and a little girl with tight 
braids of flaxen hair tied with blue rib- 
out at right angles, and 
dragged at the hand of her mother, then 
an elderly and thin woman in black who 
greeted a young man with a burst of soft 
and At last the 


stage was emptied, the driver gathered 


bons standing 


tears, divers others. 
up his reins and drove away, and there 
was no fair Lavinia. 
the house 
approached 
shot 
He was switching with his slender 


Brooks’s sister had 
with the and 
him hesitatingly. 
a queer sidewise glance at 


entered 
Harry 
Bre 0ks 


him. 


rest, 


a clump of heartsease which grew 
beside the path. 


cane 


“Your sister came alone,” said Harry, 
and he also switched with his cane at 
the heartsease. 

“Yes, Harry; the fair Lavinia has, 


what one so fair should be exempt from, 
an attack of the quinsy, and the doc- 
tor thought it not safe for her to tak« 
the journey.” 
Harry’s face fell. 
friend, 


high enjoyment. 


not look 


full of 


He 


face 


did 


at his whose was 


The two presently began pacing up 
and down before the house, and again 
Brooks descanted upon the charms of 


Lavinia Creevy, and poor Harry’s face 
lengthened more and more because she 
had not arrived. Then appeared Eliza 
Brooks, gayly arrayed in a shot silk of 
olive green, wearing a fine gold chain 
with a locket, and a high shell comb. 
Although so much like her brother, sh« 
was so fair a copy of him that she al- 
most seemed a beauty beside him. She 
curtsied prettily to Harry, and there 
being yet some time before supper, she 
strolled down the road with him, while 
srooks went back to the house. John 
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to the full 
Creevy. 


Eliza echoed 
her brother’s praise of 


Brooks’s sister 
Lavinia 
She said even more, were it possible, and 
enlarged greatly upon her accomplish- 

ments and sweetness of disposition. 
“ And there she lies at home suffering 
with a quinsy, the sweetheart, while I 
I 


am junketing abroad,” said she. “ 
would not have come had she not so 
sweetly urged it upon me, and had not 
dear Aunt Elizabeth, who is so good a 


nurse, been with her and also urged it. 


Dear Lavinia, she even wept at the 
thought that I might lose my pleasure 
upon her account. Never was such a 
darling and such a beauty.” 

When Harry Fielding seated himself 


at the supper-table by the side of Eliza, 
he had no thought for the light biscuits 
and and cakes and tea, and 
cream silver jugs. He had no 
thought for any one or any thing except 
that fair Lavinia Creevy, although now 


preserve Ss 
in 


and then he looked with a kindly glance 


of good-fellowship at Isabel Done, and 
saw to it that she was well served. 
Isabel looked to the mind of John 


Brooks, and the minds of many others, 
wonderfully fair in a gown of 
colored silk, cut low enough to reveal the 
beautiful nape of her neck. After sup- 
per she was surrounded, and especially 
that she had a 
sweet voice, and could sing many a song 
“Mary of Argyle” and “Sweet 
Afton,” accompanying herself upon the 
little piano inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
Harry sat in a with Eliza 
Brooks and listened, and talked between 
songs, and always the talk turned upon 
the fair Lavinia Creevy, although at 
last Eliza spoke of Isabel Done. “ How 
the young about her! It 
is like cherry blossom,” 
said she . 


canary 


when it was discovered 


like 


window-seat 


men cluster 
bees around a 

Harry gave a start and a quick frown, 
and looked at the cousin whose fair head 
gleamed dully among her swarm of ad- 
miring swains. Then his face relaxed 
as Eliza spoke again of the fair Lavinia. 
“Rather, I should young men 
flock around Lavinia Creevy,” said she, 
and was upon her favorite topic again, 
while Harry listened with intense 
terest, although now and then his eyes 
wandered toward Isabel in her window 
with her cluster of admirers around her. 


say, 


as 
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After Isabel had played and sung 
again, Harry turned to Eliza. “Can 
Miss Creevy play music?’ asked he. 

“She plays the harp like an angel,” 
replied Eliza, fervently, but she shrugged 
her shoulders a little and her eyes wan- 
dered toward the other young men. 
Presently she slipped away — although 
Harry gazed ruefully after her, for he 
wished to hear more of the fair Lavinia— 
and sought her brother. He was about 
to seek Isabel Done, but he turned at 
his sister’s touch on his arm. “John, 
John,” whispered Eliza, “find me some 
one save that youth, some one who has 
not so much fancy and sharper eyes. I 
have not worn my best gown for noth- 
ing, nor my gold chain. I will not be 
looked past for Lavinia.” 

John laughed again and stayed with 
a touch on the elbow a youth who was 
on his way to Isabel. “ William Pres- 
ton,” said he, and the young man stopped, 
although with a passing annoyance. 
However, when John presented him to his 
sister, and Eliza made a pretty curtsy, 
and flashed her shrewd bright eyes at 
him, and smiled, he was not at all ill 
content, and followed her to another 
window-seat, and quitted her not during 
the whole evening, nor indeed for long for 
his whole life, since they were affianced 
soon after, and married when he had 
completed his college course. 

Harry Fielding, being Jeft by Eliza, 
sat a moment by himself hesitating, then 
he also sauntered over to his cousin, and 
sat down upon the outskirts of the 
throng. He could barely see the dull 
yellow gleam of her head, and occasion- 
ally the soft flash of her blue eyes, and 
the turn of her cheek as she spoke in 
answer to some question. 

John Brooks came and sat beside him, 
but gradually pushed his way into the 
inner circle. Harry looked after him 
with a frown. For some reason he did 
not like it that John Brooks should so 
openly admire his cousin. Presently, 
therefore, he, too, almost rudely, forced 
his own way to Isabel, and spoke to her 
with almost harsh authority. “ Isabel,” 
said he, “pray come with me. I have 
something to say to you.” 

But Tsabel looked at him gently and 
pleasantly, and answered in her sweet 
low voice with a question. “ What is it, 


Harry?’ said she. “Cannot the matter 
wait until to-morrow ?” 

“No, it must be to-night,” replied 
Harry. He felt his face flushing before 
the half-indignant, half-wondering eyes 
of his mates, but Isabel rose without an- 
other word and followed him amidst the 
crestfallen young men. 

“ Whither would you take me, Harry ?” 
asked she, and there was a slight re- 
proach in her tone, but at the same time 
a tender eadence. 

“Come out and walk up and down be- 
fore the house with me; ’tis pleasant 
moonlight,” replied Harry. 

“No, that I cannot do,” said Isabel, 
firmly, “for it would make talk, and I 
am here alone with no older woman.” 

“But you are as my sister, Isabel.” 

“IT am not your sister,” said she, 
eurtly. “Come and sit with me in 
yonder window-seat, and say what you 
have to say if you cannot wait until 
to-morrow.” 

So saying, Isabel settled herself with 
a soft flirt of canary-colored skirts in 2 
window-seat, and Harry sat beside her, 
but was silent for a moment. Isabel 
looked away from him, and spoke first. 
“Well, what is this so important matter, 
Harry?” said she, and her ivory cheeks 
were flushed with the faintest rose. 

Then Harry spoke, not even looking at 
her, and began asking with a fine as- 
sumption of anxiety as to the cause of 
his father’s not coming. 

Isabel tapped the carpet with her little 
foot, the rose faded from her cheeks, and 
she answered with veiled impatience. 
“Why, Harry, I have told you,” said 
she. “The Lone Star from the Indies 
has but just come on, and your father 
had reason to think something wrong 
with the cargo and could not leave. Was 
that why you brought me over here, with 
such an assumption of high authority, 
before your friends? I will not have it 
so again.” 

“Nay, but sister,” said Harry, catch- 
ing at a fold of her canary skirt, which 
she immediately released gently but firm- 
ly, “I think it not entirely proper for 
a young woman to be so beset with 
young men.” 

“ More proper than to be beset by one,” 
replied she, with a toss of her head; “ but 
you can remain and protect me, Harry, 
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for, faith! I see them all coming this 
way again.” 

As a matter of fact the whole bevy of 
admirers were nearing her with strag- 
gling steps. Harry frowned, but he re- 
mained and listened to what he esteemed 
the most foolish speeches from his 
friends. However, he could find no fault 
with Isabel, for she bore herself with 
such modesty that it would have seemed 
prudery had it not been for her gentle 
ness and kindness. Still, Harry was 
annoyed, for he had wished to have her 
to himself, that he might confide in 
her concerning the fair Lavinia Creevy. 
Isabel had a power of grave understand- 
ing and sympathy, and he anticipated 
much comfort and encouragement from 
her. He had no thought of confiding in 
his father until all was settled. A stern 
man was Ilarry’s father, Deacon Cyrus 
Fielding, and withal had a vein of 
whimsical humor and sareasm_ which 
further intimidated. But Isabel was 
different. He could look to her, he was 
confident, although she seemed somewhat 
contrary that night, for the fullest sym 
pathy and assistance when once he 
should confide his secret to her. 

Harry sat beside the girl with the soft 
canary-colored folds of her gown touch 
ing his velvet knee and thought of the 
fair Lavinia, and his thought was like a 
sacred song. His whole being was filled 
with such a rapture of bliss that he be- 
came glorified in his own realization of 
himself. He knew himself as the lover 
and worshipper of that marvellous La- 
vinia, and it was as if he had never 
known himself before. He held his head 
high. He listened with contempt to the 
talk of his mates. He thought how dif- 
ferently he would talk to Her. But when 
Isabel spoke, he considered that no doubt 
the fair Lavinia had a voice to the full 
as sweet and low, and full of maidenly 
dignity as hers. He glanced at Isabel’s 
delicate little hands, and knew for cer- 
tain that Lavinia’s would not be one 
whit less delicate and _taper-fingered, 
and he thought that Lavinia, who doubt- 
less had a fine taste for the adorning of 
such a lovely person as hers, must of a 
surety possess a canary-colored silk 
gown. It seemed to him that he cou'd 
not wait until he returned to Boston to 
confide in Isabel; he hoped for an op- 
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portunity to do so the next day. But not 
one moment could he secure until the 
morning after ineir return, when his fa- 
ther, who was an importer of East India 
goods, hed gone to his place of business, 
and Isabel was about her usual morning 
tasks, one of which was the cutting of 
a loaf of sugar into regular blocks. This 
was never intrusted to the black servants, 
lest they be tempted to purloin the pre- 
cious sweet. Isabel that morning was cut- 
ting the sugar in an arbor in the great 
garden behind the house upon the bank 
of the Charles. Harry had inveigled her 
there, for the sake of privacy, carrying 
the sugar and the implement for cutting. 
There was a table in the arbor, and a 
bench running around the sides. Harry 
sat beside Isabel on this bench and she 
began her tesk, and the shadows of rose- 
leaves, so young that they turned silvery 
in the wind, were over them, and the 
sweetest odors of flowers were all about, 
and the singing of birds, and beneath all 
the racing ripple of the Charles, which 
gleamed in the distance like a silver rib- 
bon studded with diamonds. Harry 
hesitated. Isabel cut the sugar, and it 
was long before Harry could make up 
his mind to speak. Finally he did, look 
ing away from Isabel. 

“T have something which I have long 
wished to say to you,” he began, and 
Tsabel’s cheeks flamed and her firm hands 
cutting the sugar trembled. “It is about 
a wonderful lady of whom John Brooks 
told me,” he continued, and Isabel’s 
cheeks assumed their wonted hue and her 
hands were as steady as ever. 

“Yes?” she said, with the loveliest and 
sweetest note of interrogation, just as 
Harry had known that she would speak. 

Then Harry began with his mad raving 
about the fair Lavinia: that maid whom 
he had never seen except through an- 
other man’s account of her. He poured 
out his love for this unencountered 
divinity with no restraint. Not a muscle 
of Isabel Done’s beautiful mouth twitched. 
Tf her eyes twinkled with the absurdity of 
this headlong mele of her species he could 
not see, for her lids concealed them, so 
intent she was upon her sugar-cutting. 

Harry raved on and on. His cheeks 
burned, his blue eyes gleamed. He made 
gestures with his nervous hands. “ How 
shall I get to see her? For, oh, Isabel, I 
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think I shall die if I see her not soon! 
finally stammered out this foolish youth. 
And with that down on his knees he wen‘ 
and hid his face in the creamy folds of 
the girl’s gown. 

Isabel put forth one of her hands and 
pushed gently but firmly his head away. 
“Rise, Harry,” said she. “It is over- 
familiarity and I like it not.” 

“But, Isabel, you are as a sister 
to me.” 

“T am not your sister, Harry.” 

“But you seem like one, and, Isabel 
dear, the fondest wish of my heart is 
that my fair Lavinia may speak like 
you, and be like you in character; 
and, Isabel, you must always dwell with 
us, for I could never bear to live apart 
from you, in such brotherly affection I 
hold you.” With that down went Har- 
ry’s head on her lap again and he was 
half weeping. 

Isabel started and looked at the head in 
her lap with a curious expression of 
mirth, of bewilderment and anger. “ But, 
Harry,” said she, “it does not seem to 
come into your mind that the poor Isabel 
Done may also have her chance to wed 
and have her own home.” 

Then it was Harry’s turn to start. He 
raised his head and stared at her with 
such consternation that it was all she 
eould do to avoid downright laughter. 
“ But—Isabel,” stammered Harry, “ how 
can I keep house without you?” 

“But you will have your fair Lavinia, 
Harry.” F 

“ But I have always had you, Isabel.” 

“That is the very reason why you 
should have me not. Why should I be 
debarred from wedding and remain a 
spinster all my life? Am I so monstrous 
to see?” 

“No! For, oh, Isabel, I hope—nay, I 
am sure that Lavinia will have a look like 
you, from what John said. But her hair 
shines like gold and her cheeks are as 
rosy as if painted; and, oh, Isabel, you 
must live with us! But, oh, I have never 
seen her yet, and, oh, Isabel, how shall I 
see her ’—for I shall die if I do not soon. 
Such a longing is in my soul that you 
dream not what it is.” 

“Remove your head, Harry.” 

“Why? For you are like a sister, and 
the hunger for Lavinia is less sore when 
I am near you?” 


“For all that, remove your head, for I 
like it not, and it is simple enough for 
you to see her.” 

Harry raised his head and gazed eager- 
ly at Isabel. “ How?’ 

“Miss Eliza Brooks invited me to 
spend a week with her in Whitfield this 
summer, and she said moreover that her 
brother would invite you, Harry.” 

“ Oh, Isabel!” panted Harry. 

“I declined,” said Isabel. “ Still—”’ 

“Oh, Isabel, write and tell her that 
you will go, for my sake,” pleaded Harry, 
“for I shall die if I see her not soon.” 

Isabel made a little impatient move- 
ment of her shoulders as she cut the 
sugar. “People do not die so easily,” 
said she; “but if your fieart is so set 
upon it, I will write to Miss Eliza Brooks 
and say to her that upon reflection I ac- 
cept her kind invitation if she sees fit to 
renew it.” 

That very afternoon Harry Fielding 
took a letter folded and sealed to the 
tavern whence the Whitfield stage start- 
ed. Then in due time came a letter from 
Miss Eliza Brooks, and also one from 
John, and it was settled that in mid- 
summer Harry and Isabel should spend 
a week in Whitfield. 

Such a store of flowered waistcoats 
and fine shirts he had that his little hair 
trunk could searcely be closed. Isabel 
had made many shirts for him and 
daintily hemstitched linen handkerchiefs. 

One day Deacon Fielding came upon 
the girl as she sat sewing for Harry in 
the arbor; the young man himself, who 
had been mooning about the fair Lavinia, 
had retreated down a box-alley toward 
the Charles at the sight of his approach- 
ing father. 

“ Why not take a few stitches for your- 
self, Isabel?” said Deacon Fielding. 

Isabel smiled and took another dainty 
stitch. “TI have all I require, thanks to 
your generosity, and all my needlework 
was finished in the spring,” she said. 

“Even if it be so, better stitch for 
yourself, or for some man who has eyes 
in his head,” said Deacon Fielding. 

Tsabel tried to laugh gayly. “ Indeed, 
sir, your son has eyes,” she said. 

“ Eyes which see not,” returned Deacon 
Fielding, with a glance at the slender 
form of the dreamer disappearing down 
the alley, and another of acuteness at 
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THE FAIR 


the girl, who leoked exceedingly fair to 
him, as she sat sewing with the leaf- 
shadows playing over her. “ There are 
those who see and yet know not that they 
ee, and those who only come to know 
the real through dreams,” he added. 
“ Maybe my son is of that kind.” 

Isabel blushed until the soft red tinted 
all the ivory of her face and neck. She 
bent her head low, but there was a mis- 
chievous tilt to her mouth. 

The next day she and Harry started 

r Whitfield. Harry sat beside Isabel 
n the stage and dreamed all the way; 
but onee he gazed admiringly at his 

usin, who looked wondrous fair in 
her travelling-gown, and whispered in 

er ear. “I am sure that my Lavinia 
vill resemble you, Isabel,” he said, and 
Isabel laughed, although a little sadly. 

A grievous disappointment was be- 
fore Harry Fielding, for when they 
reached Whitfield John Brooks drew 
him aside and whispered that Lavinia 
Creevy was not at home. “I know it 
will be a sad disappointment to you, 
Harry,” John said, “ but it was only this 
morning that she went by stage to 
Sharon to nurse an aged great-aunt who 
lies ill of a fever and lives alone.” 

“ When will she return?” asked Harry, 
pitifully. 

“ Not while you are here and for much 
longer,” replied John, “for her aunt 
has a slow fever.” 

When Harry sat down to the well- 
spread supper-table, he glanced at Isabel 
and knew that she had heard the sad 
He received in return a look of 
the sweetest commiseration, and as soon 
as she could draw him apart after the 
meal, a consoling word. “’Tis too bad, 
Ilarry,” said she, in a whisper. 

“T had so counted upon it, Isabel.” 

“Do not despair, for I will invite 
Eliza and her brother and your Lavinia 
to visit us.” 

“Oh, will you do that, Isabel, and be- 
fore I go to college?” cried Harry. 

“Hush!” said she. “That I will. 
Take heart, Harry.” 

But even that fine plan miscarried, 
for Eliza and John indeed paid the 
promised visit to Boston, but the fair 
Lavinia did not come; she was so 
wearied, they said, with the nursing of 
her great-aunt, who had died of the 
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fever, and left her only two silver tea- 
spoons and a mourning-ring, that she 
was unable to take the journey. So 
Harry missed yet again seeing his fair 
Lavinia, and in his distress he did not 
notice John Brooks’s infatuation for 
Isabel. Indeed, Eliza helped to conceal 
the fact, for she was ever at Harry’s 
elbow talking about Lavinia and increas- 
ing his mad imagination and desire for 
her, that her brother might have his 
chance to talk alone with Isabel. The 
afternoon of the day before they return- 
ed to Whitfield, John Brooks, coming 
upon Isabel in the arbor, spoke his mind, 
and went down on his knees before her 
and asked her to marry him. But to 
his astonishment she answered not even 
courteously, but turned upon him in a 
sudden anger strange to see in her. 

“Think you I see not through your 
wiles, Master John Brooks?” she cried, 
her face flaming. 

John Brooks stammered in reply that 
he knew not what she meant. 

“Well you know what I mean, you 
and your sister Eliza,” cried Isabel. “I 
would not be discourteous to a guest, 
nor treat with ungraciousness an honest 
man who does me the honor to ask me to 
be his wife, but well you know what I 
mean, and Isabel Done weds with no man 
who stoops to subterfuge to win her.” 

“What mean—you?” stammered John 
again. 

“°Tis an idle question you ask, sinee 
you know, but if you will have it, here it 
is. There is no fair Lavinia Creevy, 
and you but invented the tale for a jest, 
and also—and also—”’ Here Isabel her- 
self stopped short and paled, and tears 
stood in her eyes. 

3ut John Brooks gazed at her, and 
there was nothing save honesty in his 
prominent eyes. “ You wrong me, Mis- 
tress Done,” he said, fervently, “for as 
T live there is a Lavinia Creevy and she 
lives with us as I have said.” 

Isabel’s pale face grew rigid as the 
dead. “Are you speaking the truth, 
Master Brooks ?”’ 

“T am speaking the truth,” declared 
John Brooks, “and Lavinia Creevy lives, 
and I have not made a jest of Harry by 
pretending her existence, and—” 

“But you cannot deny that you have 
so deseanted upon her fairness for—a 
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said Isabel; but she stammer- 
and again the color stained 


purpose,” 
ed again, 
her face. 

Brooks regarded her curiously. His 
face fell. “I deseanted upon the fairness 
of Lavinia before I had ever seen you, 
Mistress Done,” he said, “and you have 
but to ask Harry.” 

“1 need not ask Harry,” replied Isa- 
bel, in a lifeless tone, and again she was 
pale. “TI have no interest in your fair 
Lavinia, except, of course, pleasure that 
aught so wondrous fair should grace the 
earth. Your word as to her existence is 
sufficient, Master Brooks; but as to the 
other which you asked of me I crave 
your pardon if I have done you an in- 
justice and thank you humbly for the 
honor, but your wife I cannot be. I 
have no wish to wed. I am more con- 


tent with a single life and shall be 
more content.” 
“Then it is—’ began John Brooks, 


rising and staring at her with a sort of 
repressed fury. But she stopped him. 

“Not another word,” said she. “’Tis 
naught to you nor any other man why 
I remain unwed, but thee I should wed 
not in Then she was on 
her feet and moving away with a state- 
ly tread. 

Harry wondered why John Brooks was 
so silent that night and unlike himself; 
but when they met a few weeks later at 
Harvard, fair then, he was the 
same as ever, ready with a jest and a 
quibble and singing still the praises of 
the fair Lavinia. Harry stood well in 
his class, in spite of the ever-present and 
ever-ungratified romance of his heart. 
Tle graduated with high honors, but even 
his graduation was marred of its glory, 
because of the absence of the fair La- 
vinia, on whose eppearance he had 
counted most confidently, having been 
disappointed in meeting her through all 
his col'ege years. 

He was so sadly taken aback by his 
disappointment that on his return home 
Tsabel Done was at her wit’s end to com- 
fort him. So distraught was he, sigh- 
ing and sleepless and composing poetry, 
which had but small merit, and threat- 
ening to relinquish his chosen profession 
of the ministry and go to the world’s 
end, shipping before the mast if his 
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that poor Isabel herself was almost dis 
tracted. 

One night, after Harry had gone to 
his room and could be heard pacing over 
head, Deacon Fielding spoke to Isabel 
“T doubt if my has a eall,” he 
said; “so restless and so ill at ease h 
seems that I doubt it much.” 

“ Oh, Isabel cried, eagerly, “| 
doubt it not at all.” 

“T have questioned him well concern- 
ing his belief in the doctrines,” pursued 
Deacon Fielding, “and so has Parson 
Ackley at my request, and we doubt. 
He seemeth exceedingly weak and even 
of a rebellious spirit concerning some 
points. He has many romantic 
imaginings and too little of the stead 
fastness of faith which regards not it 
self. I question whether it be not wis: 
to give up the dearest wish of my heart 
—to see my son standing in the pulpit 
preaching the Word to the ungodly 
and send him to the Indies for sugar 
and molasses.” 

3ut Isabel pleaded hard, saying that 
she had no doubt whatever of Harry’s 
ealling, and Deacon Fielding agreed to 
wait a few days before making a de- 
cision. 


son 


sir,” 


too 


The next morning Isabel proposed to 
Harry that she should paint a miniature 
of the fair Lavinia according to his 
and her conception of her, and Harry 
snatched at the suggestion as eagerly as 
a child. “Think you that you can do it, 
Isabel?” he asked. “I know you have a 
pretty skill at painting—as pretty, per- 
haps, as Lavinia herself—but think you 
that you can do it?” 

Isabel replied that she could but try: 
that she had heard the fair maiden de- 
scribed so often that it seemed verily to 
her as if she were before her very face. 

“And so it seemeth to me,” cried 
Harry, wildly, and his blue eyes blazed 
wistfully at Isabel’s face, which was 
strangely and palely beautiful as ever. 

So it happened that in some three 
days’ time Isabel came to Harry with 
a miniature, and she mentioned not how 
she had painted it standing before her 
looking-glass, and her heart beat wildly 
as she showed it to him. But Harry 
snatched at it. “’Tis she herself,” he 
cried, and gazed with rapture. It was 
the miniature of a great beauty, rosily 
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tinted as to cheeks and lips, with a color 
as of rose on pearl on tip of chin, and 
eyes like blue gems, and hair shining like 
gold. “’Tis wonderful,” eried Harry, 
and he kissed the miniature in a trans- 
port, while Isabel’s face was at once dis- 
tressed and triumphant. 

The miniature was painted on a small 
oval of ivory, and Harry had it set in 
gold and wore it always around his neck, 
concealed by his linen which Isabel had 
stitched, and it was such a comfort as 
never was to the childlike man. 
Straightway, in spite of another disap- 
pointment as to seeing in verity the fair 
Lavinia—for it had been arranged that 
he and Isabel were to visit Whitfield dur- 
ing the summer, and John wrote of a 
disastrous fire which had destroyed part 
of the house, and the spare bedrooms 
being flooded with water and all the 
plaster and paper off—he said no more 
about the Indies. He began his theo- 
logical course in the autumn with zealous 
spirit. The possession of the minia- 
ture had seemed to assure him of the 
ultimate possession of his dream: “ Sure 
am I now that my prayers will be an- 
swered, and that I shall at last see in the 
flesh my fair Lavinia,” he said to Isabel 
Harry’s faith 
remained intact, although he was always 
disappointed in his plans for seeing the 
fair Lavinia during his stay at the 
Theological School. Always something 
happened to prevent it. Still, he was not 
unhappy, and he stood foremost in his 
It seemed finally as if his whole 
soul beeame beautified and purified by 
the non-possession of that which he 
adored, and he was kept free from all 
the temptations which might have be- 
set his youth by his fine imaginings. 
He obtained a fine pastorate in Boston, 
upon the strength of a trial sermon full 
of doetrines and yet redolent of angelic 
love and faith and patience. 

When he received his call to the Bos- 
ton church and had accepted, he came 
to Isabel with a determined expression 
upon his face. 

“Wilt pack my portmanteau for me, 
Isabel?” he said. 

Isabel looked up at him and paled. 
She was sitting at work in the south 
parlor of the Fielding house. There 
were two windows facing the street, 
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and between them stood a great cen- 
tury-plant. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Isabel. 
As she spoke she looked past Harry at 
the great century-plant, and it seemed 
to her that there was something un- 


usual about it. Even in the midst of 
her sudden pain and distress she won- 
dered if it were going to blossom. 
Harry answered with a firm voice. 
I am going to Whitfield,” said he. “I 
am going to Whitfield to see Lavinia 
Creevy.” 

“Very well, Harry, I will pack your 
portmanteau,” said Isabel, in a quiet 
“God grant that you find her 
this time, and find her all that you have 
wished for so long.” 

Harry stared at her. 


“ 


voice. 


“What is the 
matter, Isabel?’ he said, anxiously. 

“Nothing; but I thmk the century- 
plant is going to blossom,” said Isabel, 
folding her work. Then she went swiftly 
out of the room to pack Harry’s port- 
manteau, and it was not half an hour 
before she bade him farewell at the 
front door. 

Harry took her hand, whieh was soft 
and cold, and then he looked at her sud- 
denly with a look which she had never 
seen before in his eyes. “ After all,” 
he said— 

“ What, Harry ?” 

“ After all, I have a mind not to go, 
Tsabel.” 

“Nay, go you must, Harry,” said 
Tsabel, “and may God speed you.” 

When she told Deacon Fielding upon 
his return that night whither Harry had 
gone, he frowned, and laughed, and 
frowned again. He had overheard Harry 
in some of his wild ravings, and had 
long sinee guessed at the truth. “ When 
he returns from his wild- goose chase 
perhaps he will chase swans,” said he. 

Isabel blushed. “He may find the 
lady, and find her all that has been said,” 
she replied. 

“Tt is time the boy grappled with 
truth instead of cobwebs,” said Deacon 
Fielding, sternly. “He has his call, and 
to a fine pastorate, and this vaporing—” 

“It may net be vaporing.” 

“God grant it may be, for I would 
have—” Deacon Fielding stopped his 
speech and held out his Canton-china 


cup to be refilled. 
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Ilarry returned the next night from 
Whitfield. Isabel, sitting with her work 
at the window, saw him coming. She 
looked strangely changed, for with a few 
slight touches she had altered the whole 
character of her own rare beauty, mak- 
ing it of quite another type. A faint 
touch of rouge was on her cheeks and 
lips, her thick fair eyebrows were pen- 
cilled, and she had dusted her hair with 
gold powder so that it glittered in the 
sunlight. Before her stood the century- 
plant, and upon it was now quite evident 
a bud ready to burst into blossom. Isa- 
bel gave a great start at sight of Harry 
coming up the street. He walked brisk- 
ly and his head was up and he did not 
look downeast. Isabel rose and went out 
of the room into the front hall, with its 
beautiful spiral of stair, and opened the 
front door and stood waiting. She 
realized a faintness as of death itself, 
but she stood still, framed in the door- 
way, knowing that the happiness of her 
whole life hung upon the chance of the 
next moment. 

Harry approached the door and saw 
the girl standing there, and a great wave 
of amazement overspread his face. 

“ Well,” said Isabel, “did you find the 
fair Lavinia, Harry?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry, still staring at 
her as if in a dream, “I found her.” 

“And is she so fair?” asked Isabel. 
She trembled in all her limbs, but her 
voice was quiet and firm. 

“Yes, she was fair,” replied Harry. 
“She is a great beauty, Isabel, and she 
is as John said.” 

“Then it was not a jest?” 

“A jest at first, for John sought to 
amuse himself with me, knowing how 
easily my heart might be turned by my 
imagination, but afterward no jest, for 
—for John loves you, Isabel, and he 
would fain have had me turn to Lavinia, 
for he—he feared—” 








“ Never mind what he feared,” said 
Isabel, in a dull voice. “So you found 
her fair, and all the miscarryings of 
plans to meet her were true?” 

“ Yes, they were true, and—Miss Creevy 
is a great beauty, such as the world has 
seldom seen, but—Isabel—” 

“ But what, Harry ?” 

“She is not the Lavinia of whom I 
have thought all these years. I could 
love her not, Isabel, even if she could 
love me.” Harry again stared at Isabel, 
and now upon his face was a strang 
look as of one who awakens. He fol- 
lowed her into the parlor like a man in a 
dream. He drew the miniature from 
his breast and gazed at it, then at Isa- 
bel. “It is your face,” he whispered, 
breathlessly. “You are the fair La- 
vinia, Isabel.” 

Isabel gave a short gasp. She was 
trembling from head to foot. “ Wait, 
wait, Harry!” she panted, and ran out 
of the room. When she returned, the 
rouge was washed from her fair cheeks 
and the gold-dust was shaken from her 
hair. Then she stood before her cousin, 
her head hanging. “ There was paint on 
my cheeks and there was gold on my 
hair and I am not the fair Lavinia,” 
she said pitifully, and yet with a cer- 
tain dignity. 

Harry stood regarding her. “Oh, 
Isabel,” he said, “ it was your miniature, 
and it was you whom I loved and I knew 
it not. I songht her afar and all the 
time she sat on my own hearthstone, so 
near that I saw her not. Can you ever 
forgive me, Isabel, and can you ever love 
a man who has been so blind ?”’ 

“T would that I were the fair La- 
vinia,” said Isabel. 

Then Harry caught her in his arms. 
“You are the fair Lavinia,” said he. 
“You are forever until death do us 
part, and after if such be the will of 
God, my fair Lavinia.” 
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MOTOR-BOAT TOWED US THROUGH CHANNELS OF CLEAR WATER 


Crossing the Everglades in a 
Power-Boat 


BY A. W. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ss HREE days, me think so,” said 

Tommy Osceola, when asked how 

quickly he could cross the Glades 
to Miami in his canoe; but he only shook 
his head negatively when I inquired how 
long it would take a white man. The 
camera-man and I had decided on the 
trip, and I asked Tommy if he would go 
with us, when the trader chipped in: 

“ Whit do you want of a guide? Don’t 
you know where the sun rises ?” 

We fell in at onee with the enchanting 
suggestion of our Florida friend, and in- 
vited him to join us in crossing the Ever- 
glades with no other guide than a com- 
pass, to which he nodded instant accept- 
ance. We arranged to take the two boys 
from our cruising-boat, and with launch, 
Vou. CXIV.—No». 680.—28 
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skiff, and little Canadian canoe go down 
to Osceola’s camp in the Ten Thousand 
Islands. There we would borrow an In- 
dian canoe for the trip, leaving the 
launch and skiff with the Indians until 
our return. As we were about to start, 
ihe sand of our sailor-boy ran out, and, 
in the language of the hunter-boy, he 
“skipped his job”; but his place was 
quickly taken by an older sailor, who had 
cruised and hunted with us in former 
years. As our purpose was really to cross 
the Everglades, we dispensed with such 
conventional obstacles as tent equipments, 
prepared foods, medical and surgical out- 
fits, and big armaments, and told our 
hunter-boy, who bossed the galley, to put 
up a spoon, cup, fork, and plate for each 
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of us; to take a coffee-pot and frying- 
pan, and pack enough bacon, corn-meal, 
and coffee to feed us for a week. An old 
single-barrelled shotgun, which we took 
along on the chance that we might get 
bird-hungry, was found convenient to 
blow off the heads of venomous snakes, 
but was not used otherwise. Each of 
us had a blanket, mosquito-bar, and rub- 
ber sheet, and, generally speaking, a 
change of underclothing. 

As getting some real pictures was part 
of the project, we were liberal with the 
camera-man, and he filled what space was 
left in the canoe with two big cameras, 
plate-holders, and heavy boxes of 6144 
81% glass plates. The population of Ever- 
glade, consisting of our friend’s family, 
turned out to witness the departure of 
the flotilla in tow of the power-boat, in 
which the captain held the tiller-ropes, 
while the camera-man acted as engineer. 
The skiff, which was next in line, con- 
tained the Florida man, the writer, poles, 
provisions, and our personal bundles; 
while stretched out at full length on top 
of the loaded canoe our hunter-boy 
enjoyed his otium cum _ dignitate. 
Our course lay among the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands, through Chokoloskee Bay, 
Turners River, and bays Sunday, Huston, 
and Chevalier. We camped on a planta- 
tion which bore the name of the last, 
but had been recently abandoned by its 
late owner, who had gone to a country 
where the titles to property are clearer 
than in the unsurveyed Ten Thousand 
Islands. We respected the padlock on 
the door of the house, and lay on the 
ground in front of it, where my slumbers 
were undisturbed until dawn, when a 
possum sought to share my bar. We here 
added to our stores by gathering a few 
avoeado pears, a bunch of bananas, some 
stalks of suger-cane, a few sweet potatoes, 
and a lot of guavas. Some plantations 
in the Ten Thousand Islands have their 
private graveyards, but all have histories, 
and as we continued our placid voyage 
my companion told me of the one we 
had left, which was known by the name 
of its founder. He was a harmless in- 
dividual who once weakly consented to 
join two of his associates, whose names 
have been too numerous to mention, in 
arresting his nearest neighbor, one Wil- 
son, upon eae bogus warrant. Arresting 
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Wilson upon a genuine warrant had long 
been recognized as a form of suicide, and 
it is believed that nervousness arising 
from his acquaintance with the man in- 
duced the leader of the trio to begin the 
service of the warrant at long range. 
The return shot neatly shaved off one side 
of his mustache, and he fled, followed 
by his fellow conspirators. Mr. Wilson 
chased them as far as Cape Sable in his 
boat, and is believed to be still on the 
lookout for their return. He is said to 
wax indignant at the suggestion that his 
course was justified by the bogus char- 
acter of the warrant, and insists that his 
action was quite uninfluenced by that fea- 
ture of the case. The ringleader must 
have experienced a change of heart, since 
Lieutenant Willoughby, who employed 
him as a guide despite his reputation 
as a bad man, writes of him in his Across 
the Everglades that he often sat up an 
hour beyond his usual time that he might 
tuck the lieutenant in bed before retiring. 

Early in the day we entered a narrow 
creek completely covered by branches of 
trees that interlaced overhead, and so 
crooked that the power-boat at the head 
and the canoe at the foot of our proces- 
sion were usually travelling in opposite 
directions. During two miles of snake- 
like progress to Alligator Bay, dragging 
over roots, pulling under branches, smash- 
ing an occasional wasps’ nest and striking 
at impertinent moccasins, we saw more 
varieties of orchids than I have found 
in a single locality elsewhere, including 
specimens colorless and full of color, 
seentless and filled with odor that made 
the surrounding air heavy with their 
fragrance; some garbed sombrely as a 
Quakeress, and others costumed to rival 
a Queen of Sheba. 

On one of the keys of Alligator Bay 
is the principal plume-bird rookery left 
in Florida. It had been shot a few days 
before our visit and twelve hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of plumes taken. The mother 
birds had been .shot, the young birds 
had starved. 

Of important rookeries, this is one of 
the least accessible, and birds nest here 
when driven from others. If a trust- 
worthy warden could be found and kept 
alive here for six months in each year, a 
long step would be taken toward per- 
petuating two or three species of the most 
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beautiful of birds, now far along on the 
road to extinction. Probably two ward- 
ens would be better than one, for the sake 
ot preserving their species also from ex- 
tinction in this land, where the Court 
of Appeals is a shotgun. In continuing 


ir cruise eastward we cut our way 
hrough two miles of an even crookeder 


creek, across which many trees had been 


felled by plume-hunters from north of 
the rookery, who sought thus to block 
the road of their rivals from south of the 
bay, or of a possible wandering game- 
warden. A few more miles of naviga- 
tion through creeks, lake s, rivers, and 
among keys brought us to Possum Key, 
with the area of a good-sized room, where 
for many months an escaped convict lived 
with his family, while officers of the law 
sought far and wide for him with vary 
ing degrees of diligence. At Onion Key 

a Lossmans River landmark —we ate 
grapes and figs while coffee was being 
made for our luncheon. The afternoon 
vas spent exploring in the Glades 
the many trails leading from what we 
thought was Rocky Creek, vainly looking 
for signs of the Indian camp of which 
we were in search. When night came 
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we were miles from the nearest camping 
ground we knew, and our choice seemed 
to lie between sleeping in our boats or 
searching through the blackness of the 
night for a bit of dry land that might 
not exist. At this crisis the captain 
remembered having seen near the river 
some banana plants, indicating the pres- 
ence of land above the water. We waded 
to the place, and by beating down high 
grass and weeds made room to spread 
our blankets and stretch our bars. In 
carrying the baggage to camp we groped 
our way fifty yards through a _ thicket 
and waded in the mud half leg-deep. 

I was glad that the moccasin I ste pped 
on turned out to be a bullfrog, and that 
the crawling things that got under my 
bar didn’t prove venomous. A family of 
rats running around and under us dis- 
turbed our slumbers during the night, 
and when one woke me up by prolonged 
squeaking near my ear I hoped a snake 
had got him and that I would get the 
snake in the morning. We held a coun- 
cil of war beneath our bars, definitely 
abandoned search for the Indian camp, 
and decided to tote the power-boat all 
the way to Miami. In the morning, by 
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channels which our manatee-hunt had 
made familar, we found the head of 
Rodgers River, and descending to its 
mouth, sailed three miles down the coast 
to the mouth of Harney River. Miami 
now lay sixty-five miles east-northeast of 
us. Twelve miles of this were made easy 
by the river and an intermediate bay, for 
of them we knew every fork, bight, bunch 
of grass, and island: and as the sun set 


and a few acres of bonnet stopped the 


motor, "we were within a quarter of a 
mile of the Glades and half that distance 


ot 


surrounded by lime and lemon trees. The 
ipproach to this site was overgrown, and 
when my Florida friend and I reached 
it, after wading through knee-deep water 
among weeds that grew far above our 
heads, we found it occupied by a big 
rattlesnake which was much alive and 
most musical. While keeping the reptile 
it bay with oars, waiting for the shot- 
gun which the camera-man was bringing 
us, we estimated his length, in the hope 
that he would prove worthy of being 
captured alive for the Zoo in New York. 
Big as he was, he failed to qualify for 


beautiful Indian camping-ground 
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and we blew his head to 
Ilis mate could be heard rattling 
in the near-by 


thicket, but this was so 
filled with the thorny 


the untrimmed lime-trees 


trouble he r. | Was sorry 


afterward, when the darkness of the night 


memory gruesome tales of 


venomous serpents following the trail of 
their mates, dragged with 
purpose across the beds of 
victims, and reflected that on 
of my hips was resting in the hole in th 
the shot from my gun had 
slew one of the pair. In the 
gathered from the ground a 
bushel of limes, to correct, if necessary, 
lime-water of the Glades, and as 
them to our stores I thought 
disrespect of the widow’s crus 
which only maintained its original sup 
under our system each day 


real journey began. W< 
looked out upon the Everglades, and in 
nocent enough they appeared. Miami was 
miles east-northeast of us as 


But we were not crows. 
The only reeord of cross 
ing the Glades at this 
point which I had seen 
was by Lieutenant Wil 
loughby, and he had treat 
ed the subject with much 
seriousness. But the lieu 
tenant was burdened with 
official responsibility, a 
cargo of scientific machin 
ery, a h 


avy armament, 
and a weight of ammuni 
tion that suggested pro 
vision for another Semi 
nole war. 

In 1883 the Times 
Democrat sent an expedi- 
tion through to Okeecho 
bee from Harney River, 
but I had not seen its 
report. 

In 1892 one of the chief 
officials of the East Coast 
Railway, with an engineer 
and twenty men, conduct 
ed a de luxe surveying ex- 
pedition from Fort Myers 
to Miami. Unfortunately 
the surveying portion of 
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HEADS OF THE RIVERS CHOKED BY 


the work had to be suspended because 
of unexpected obstacles and privations, 
even the leaders of the expedition having 
been compelled, it was stated, to sleep 
in wet clothing. 

We endeavored to feel impressed as we 
plunged into this mysterious region. But 
the motor-boat towed us gayly along in 
bright sunlight through channels of clear- 
flowing water, among beautiful keys, over 
meadows covered with the big white- 
petalled, pink-tinged pond-lily of my New 
England memory Sometimes strands 
of heavy saw-grass drove us north, or 
shoaling water foreed us to the east, 
but we kept a running account of our 
digressions, and compensated for them 
as we found opportunity. We lunched 
on a key of cocoa-plums, myrtle, and 
sweet-bay, where we found about a square 
foot of earth for a camp-fire. I sat on 
a log, with my feet in the water, exchan- 
ging glances with a water-mocecasin coiled 
on a root within six feet of me as I ate 
my lunch. It became more and more 
difficult to keep the propeller free from 








** BONNETS,” A KIND OF WATER-LILY 


grass, and we finally gave up its use al- 
most entirely and worked steadily push- 
ing with oars and poles. The best of 
these poles, which had been obtained 
from an Indian, had a wooden foot 
formed like a lady’s shoe with a French 
or cowboy heel. The heel held on the 
coral rock, which is never far from the 
surface in the Glades, and the foot sank 
but little in the soft ground and heavy 
grass. That night we found no key with 
land enough for a camp-fire, but the boy 
managed to heat some coffee on a_ pile 
of brush, and we slept in our boats. It 
was not convenient to rig our mosquito- 
bars, and we dispensed with them, as we 
found the pests so scarce in the Glades 
as to be hardly worth considering. The 
captain curled up in ihe motor-boat; the 
camera-man slept on oars laid across its 


gunwales; our Florida friend and I were 
comfortable in the bottom of our skiff, 
where the croaking of frogs had just 
soothed me to sleep, when a tropical 
thunder-storm burst upon us and _ half 
drowned us before we could get up. The 
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hunter-boy had shown wooderaft by 
stretching his bar among the trees and 
piling up branches enough to keep him 
out of the water beneath him, while the 
canvas top of his mosquito-bar measura 
bly protected him from the torrent from 
above, and if the disturbance awakened 
him, he gave no evidence of it. When 
the storm had gone by, my companion 
said he wanted to be dry once more, and 
put on his extra undergarments. Before 
he was fairly in them the black clouds 
eame back and it rained worse than be- 
fore . The next day we were in the water 
a good deal. The motor-boat had to be 
pushed and hauled. The open water, 
which we followed when possible, often 
led so far from our course that we had 
to drag our boats over water that was 
shoal and through grass that tugged 
against us. During this day our work 
was hard as that of pleasure-seekers in 
the North Woods or campers among the 
Canadian lakes and rivers. A bit of dry 
land was secured for a midday camp by 
blowing the head off of a cottonmouth 


SLOW PROGRESS 





moeeasin which had preempted it. We 
discovered in the afternoon a beautiful 
camping-ground of Indian antecedents, 
half an acre in extent, dry, level as a 
floor, covered with pawpaws and fringed 
with wild grapes and cocoa - plums. 
Piles of shells of turtle and snail, bones 
of deer, and remnants of fish told how 
life might be maintained in the Glades. 
That afternoon our course was guided 
by the dead top of a tall mastie-tree, at 
the foot of which was an Indian camp 
with the fire still burning. 

We camped beside it among pumpkin- 
vines, and ate roasted taniers and pump- 
kins which we gathered from the little 
field where grew oranges, bananas, corn, 
and sugar-cane. The song of birds awak- 
ened me in the morning, and I recognized 
eardinal, king, and mocking birds, and 
saw one horned owl, several black hawks, 
and many crows. There was a greater 
variety of trees and higher land than 
we had seen since leaving the west coast. 
From the top of the mastic-tree a fringe 
of pines could be seen to the east, and I 
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a locomotive. Soon after starting we 





fancied once that heard the whistle 
saw the smoke of Miami factories and 
an occasional Indian in the distance. 
The water grew shoal as we worked to- 
ward the coast, and the iron shoe of our 
launch continually pounded the  up- 
thrusting pillars of coral. We turned 
back often for little distance s, and push- 
ed and pulled the pows r-boat for hours, 
stumbling along the uneven, rock-based, 
grass-covered formation. We tried to 
lunch on. a promising bit of ground on 
a small key, but finally yielded possession 
to a few million big ants who seemed to 
possess some squatter interest in the 
property. In the afternoon we met an 
Indian, who was spearing turtle and fish 
with much skill. He told us that his 
village was “three miles,” and although 
it was off our course we invited ourselves 
to visit it; and as the water and grass 
permitted, towed the whole outfit, in- 
cluding the Indian and his canoe, with 
the motor-boat. The village was _ at- 
tractive of its kind, consisting of three 
or four large buildings, neatly thatched, 
with large tables three feet above the 
ground, which served as floors. There 
were clocks (not running) on the walls 
and sewing-machines on the tables or 
floors, while accounts hanging on a hook 
showed frequent dealings with a Miami 
tradesman. The little colony consists of 
four or five families and less than thirty 
members. The men wear shirt-waists and 
bare legs, the women beads above, skirts 
below, and a middle zone which seems 
to have been forgotten. 

At night we camped near the village, 
and I made my bed in the lower end of 
an Indian canoe that was twenty-five 
feet long and lay upon the sloping bank 
of a little canal. My companion slept 
just above me, and must have dammed 
the rain, when the usual deluge came sud- 
denly in the night, with his bar, blanket, 
and himself; for when he got up, the rush 
of water nearly swept me away; but I 
was getting used to this, and only feared 
that I might get dry some day and take 
cold from the exposure. 

We cooked breakfast by the Indians’ 
fire, and then, after a short run with the 
motor-boat, poled leisurely for the last 
few miles, during which the current of 
the water on which we floated changed 
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from the southwest course it had main 
tained since we left the west coast to 
about the opposite direction. This would 
suggest that the maximum elevation of 
the southern Everglades may be meas 
ured by the fall in its course of the 
Miami River, and that the current stories 
of eighteen feet of elevation above sea 
level may be looked upon as fairy-tales. 

It was late when we found the south 
fork of the Miami River, and dark when 
we sat down to a square meal at a hotel. 
The return trip around Cape Sable, al- 
though under power, was more trying 
than the one through the Glades. Shoal 
water and the sticky blue mud bothered 
us at times, and the closing of a creek by 
the railway added many miles to our 
course, mosquitoes and sand-flies afflicted 
us, and our supply of fresh water ran out, 
producing in all of us, when we dis- 
covered it, a sudden and intense thirst. 

Around East, Middle, and Northwest 
capes we encountered waves so high that 
their tops gently lapped over the coam- 
ings of the power-boat, while we in the 
skiff bailed continually, and only the lit 
tle canoe kept its contents dry. During 
an all-night run up the coast a rain- 
squall flooded us and stopped the motor, 
while the whole flotilla tossed about in 
the darkness and rain and drifted sea- 
ward for an anxious quarter of an hour, 
even the imperturbable hunter-boy _re- 
marking, “ Looks like we’ve got to swim.” 

But we had crossed the Everglades in 
four days with no other guide than a 
compass, travelling seventy miles to make 
fifty-three, which seems to us like an air 
line under the circumstances. 

I estimated that from Everglade to 
Miami across the Glades we _ travelled 
146 miles in six and a half days, and from 
Miami to Everglade around the cape 148 
miles in three days and one night. 

We saw no game during the trip and 
the track of but one deer. Two alligators 
and a good many turtle appeared. Birds 
were scarce, but there were enough 
to keep one from being hungry if other 


food gave out. Fish abounded from 
coast to coast. In most of the deeper 
channels tarpon cauld be seen. sig 


mouthed bass, called trout in Florida, 
were plentiful, as were gar, bream, and 


several other varieties, and a few mul- 
let were seen. 




















THE RETURN TRIP PROVIDED ALL 


Our experience was that one meets de- 
lav in the Everglades, but not danger. 
The water is pure and sweet and food 
plentiful enough. Limpkins taste like 
young turkeys; all members of the heron 
family are likely to be found in the Glades 
and most other birds are fair food. 
Snails, which abound, are delicacies when 
called periwinkles; you vould pay a dollar 
a portion in New York ior the frogs that 





THE EXCITEMENT OF THE JOURNEY 


are yours for the catching in the Glades. 
There are plenty of turtle, which possess 
all the good qualities, except cost, of the 
green turtle or the terrapin. A few fruits 
can be had for dessert cocoa - plums, 
custard-apples, and pawpaws,—while the 
leaves of the sweet-bay make a fragrant 
beverage. Crossing the Everglades of 
Florida in a canoe is not an adventure, 
it is a picnic. 


My Friend 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


| ITAVE a friend who is dead. 
A wonderful friend is he. 

Ile knows I am lonely and living, 
So he spends his time with me. 


He forsakes the shining gardens, 
And all the rainbowed dead, 
To sit and talk and comfort me— 


For living—my friend who is dead. 
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BY MARIE 


6 HERE is such a thing, believe me,” 

Mrs. Falconer wrote in the letter 

Mr. Bulstrode opened for the 
twentieth time to reread, “ as the gloom of 
Christmas, Jimmy. People won’t frank- 
ly own to it. They’re afraid of seeming 
sour and ecrabbed. But don’t you, who 
are so exquisitely apt to feelings—to 
other people’s feelings—at once confess 
it? It attacks the spinster in the bustling 
winter streets as she is elbowed by some 
person exuberantly a mother and so 
arrogantly laden with delicious-looking 
parcels that she is almost a_ personal 
Christmas tree herself. Tm confident 
this ‘gloom of Christmas’ grips the 
wretched little beings at toy-shop win- 
dows as they stand ‘ choosin’’ their never- 
to-be-realized toys. I’m sure it haunts 
the vagrant and the homeless in a city 
fairly redolent of holly and dinners, and 
where the array of other people’s homes 
is terrifying in its cruel ostentation. 
And, my dear friend, it is so horribly 
subtle that no doubt it attacks others 
whose only grudge is that their hearts are 
not built for Christmas trees or the hang 
ing of stockings. But these unfortunates 
are not saying anything aloud, therefore 
we must not pry! 

“There’s a jolly house-party on at the 
von Schoolings’. We’re to go down to- 
morrow to Tuxedo and pass Christmas 
night, and you are, of course, asked and 
wanted. Knowing your dread of these 
family feasts—possibly from just such a 
ghost of the gloom—I was too easily sure 
you would refuse. But it’s a wonderful 
place for a talk or two, and I shall hope 
you will go—will come, not even follow, 
but go down with me.” 

There was more of the letter—there al- 
ways is more of women’s letters. Their 
minds and pens are so charmingly facile; 
there is nothing a woman can do better 
than talk, except to write. 

In the face of the window of the 
drawing-room where Mr. Bulstrode sat 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 680.—29 





Bulstrode Changes His Mind 
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the storm cast wreaths of snow that clung 
and froze, or dropped like feathers down 
against the sill. The gentleman had his 
predilections even in New York, and in 
the open fireplace the logs crumbled and 
disintegrated to ashen caves wherein the 
palpitating jewels of the heat were held. 
Except for this old-fashioned warmth, 
there was none other in the room, whose 
white wainscoving and pillars, low ceil- 
ings and quaint chimney-piece, character- 
ized one of those agreeably proportioned 
houses still to be found in lower New 
York around Washington Square. 

Mr. Bulstrode smoked slowly, the letter 
between his fingers, his thoughts travel- 
ling like wanderers towards a home from 
which a ban had kept them aliens. His 
eyes drifted to the first of the letter. 
“Vagrants, homeless in a city full of 
homes.” He wasn’t familiar with that 
class. His charities to that part of th 
population consisted in donations to es 
tablish societies, and haphazard giving 
called forth by a beggar’s extended hand. 

If anybody is immune to the melan- 
choly of which his friend Mrs. Falconer 
spoke, it should surely be this gentleman, 
smoking his cigar before the fire. The 
unopened letters—there was a pile of 
them—would have given ample reason 
why. No one of the lot but bore som 
testimony to the generous heart which, 
beneath dinner-jacket and behind the 
screw-faced watch with the picture in 
the back of it, beat so healthy and so well. 

But the bestowal of benefits, while it 
may beautify the giver, does not always 
transform itself into the one benefit 
wished for and console the bestower. 
Mr. Bulstrode had a charming home. He 
was alone in it. He had his clubs where 
bachelors like himself, more or less in- 
fected with Christmas gloom, would lb 
glad to greet him.’ He had his friends, 
many of them, and their home circles 
were complete. His, by force of circum 
stances, began and ended with himself, 
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and as if triumphant to have found 
so tempting a victim, the Gloom came 
and possessed Mr. Bulstrode as he sat 
and mused. 

But the decided sadness that stole 
across his face bore no relation to the 
season, to whose white mystery and holy 
beauty there was something in his boy- 
ish, kindly heart that always responded. 

The sadness that came from Mrs. 
Falconer’s letter came from what it 
awakened, would not let sleep; what 
it called forth and inspired; what its 
burden was; what the next day offered 
him and what his Christmas might 
be! He had only to order his motor, 
to call for her and drive over the 
ferry; to sit beside her in the train, to 
drive with her again across the wintry 
roads. He had but to see her, watch her, 
talk with her, share with her the day 
and evening, to have his Christmas as 
nearly what a feast should be as dreams 
could ask. The whole festival was there: 
joy, good-will—peace? No. Not peace 
for him or for her—not that; everything 
else, but not that. And he had been trav- 
elling for five weary months in order to 
make himself keep for her that peace 
a little longer. 

Mr. Bulstrode sighed here, lifted the 
letter where there was more of it to his 
lips—held it out toward the fire as if the 
red jewels were to set themselves around 
it, thought differently, and putting it 
back in its envelope, thrust it in the 
pocket of his waistcoat. 

“ Ruggles,” he asked the servant who 
had come in, “you sent the despatch 
to Tuxedo ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There'll be later a note to send. I'll 
ring. Well, what is it?” 

“ There’s a person at the door, sir, who 
insists on seeing you.” 

The servant’s tone—one particularly 
jarring to the ears of a man who had fel- 
lowship with more than one class of his 
kind—made the master look sharply up. 
Ruggles was a new addition to the house- 
hold, and Bulstrode did not like him. 

“ A person,” Bulstrode repeated, quiet- 
ly; “ what sort of a person ?”’ 

“ A man, sir.” 

“Not a gentleman? No,” he nodded 
gently; “I see you do not think him one. 
Yet that he is a man is in his favor. 





There are some gentlemen who aren’t 
men, you know. Let him in.” 

In doing so Ruggles seemed to let in 
the night. Bulstrode had, in the warmth 
of his fragrant room, forgotten that out- 
side was the wintry dark. Ruggles, in 
letting the man in, had the air of thrust- 
ing him in, and shut the door behind the 
visitor with a click as if it were an ugly 
thing that cried despite at anything so 
poor and mean and squalid. 

The creature himself let in the cold; 
he seemed made of it. The snow clung 
to his shoulders; his shoes, tied up with 
strings, were encrusted with it. His coat, 
buttoned up to his chin, frayed at the 
cuffs and edges, was thin and weather- 
stained. He had a pale face, a royal 
growth of beard—this was all Mr. Bul- 
strode had time to remark. He rose. 

“My servant says you want to see me. 
Come near the fire, won’t you?” 

The visitor did not stir. Bewildered 
in the warmth of the room, he stood far 
back on the edge of the thick rug. To all 
appearances he was a bit of driftwood 
from the streets, one of the usual vagrant 
class who haunt the saloons and park and 
steer from lockup to night-lodging, until 
they finally steer themselves entirely off 
the face of history, and the potter’s field 
gathers them in. Nothing but his en- 
trance into this conventional room be- 
fore this well-balanced member of decent 
society was peculiar. 

As he still neither moved nor spoke, 
Mr. Bulstrode, approaching him, again 
invited: “Come near the fire, won’t you? 
and when you are warm tell me what I 
ean do for you.” 

“Tt’s the storm,” murmured the man, 
and a half-human look came across his 
face with his words. “I mean to say, 
it’s this hellish storm that’s got in my 
throat and lungs. I can’t speak—it’s so 
warm here. It will be better in a second. 
No, not near the fire; thanks — chil- 
blains.” He looked down at his poor feet. 

The voice which the storm had beaten 
and thrashed to painful hoarseness was 
entirely out of keeping with the man’s 
appearance, and in intonation, accent, 
and language was a shock to the hearer. 

“Don’t stand back like that—come into 
the room.” Mr. Bulstrode wheeled a 
chair briskly about. “There; sit down 
and drink this; it’s a mild blend.” 
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“T’m very wet,” said the man. “T’ll 
drip on the rug.” 

“ Hang the rug!” 

The tramp drained the glass given him 
at one swallow nearly; it appeared to 
clear his throat and release his speech. 
He gathered his rags together. 

“T beg pardon for forcing myself on 
you like this, but I fancy 1 needn’t tell 
you I’m desperate—desperate!” He held 
out his hand; it shook like a pale ghost’s. 
“T look it, I’m sure. I haven’t eaten a 
meal or slept in a bed for a fortnight. 
I’ve begged work and charity. All day 
’ve been shovelling snow, but I’m too 
weak to work now.” 

He was being led to a chair. He sank 
in it. “Before they sent me to the 
Island I decided to try a ruse. I went 
into a saloon and opened a directory, and 
I said, ‘ The first name I put my finger 
upon I'll take as good luck, and I'll go 
and see the person, man or woman.’ [| 
opened to James Thatcher Bulstrode, 
9% Washington Square.” He half smiled; 
the pale, trembling hand was waving like 
a pitiful flag, signal of distress to catch 
the sight of some bark that might lend 
aid. “So I came here. When there 
seemed actually to be some chance of my 
getting in, why, my courage failed me. 
[I don’t expect you to believe my story 
or to believe anything, except that I am 
desperate—desperate. It’s below zero to- 
night out there—infernally cold.” He 
took the pin out of the collar turned up 
around his neck and let his coat fall back. 
Under it Bulstrode saw he wore a thin 
flannel shirt. The tramp repeated to 
himself, as it were, “It’s a bad storm.” 

He looked up in a dazed fashion at his 
host as if for acceptance of his remark. 
In the easy chair, half swathed in rags, 
pitiful in thinness, dripping from shoes 
and clothes water that the storm had 
drenched into him, he was a sorry object 
in the atmosphere of the well-ordered 
conventional room. The heat and whiskey, 
the famine and exposure, cast a film across 
his eyes and brain. He indistinctly saw 
his host pass into the next room and 
shut the door behind him. 

“By Jove!” he murmured under his 
breath in wonder and dumb thanks for 
the shelter. “By Jove!” The stimulant 
filtered agreeably through him; more 
charitable than any element with which 
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he had been lately familiar, the fire’s heat 
began to thaw the ice in his bones. H« 
laid his dripping hat on his knees, his 
thin hands folded themselves over it, his 
eyes closed. For hours he had shuffled 
about the streets to keep from freezing. 
At the charity organization they gav 
work he was too weak to do; he had 
not eaten a substantial meal in so long 
that he had forgotten the taste of food 
and had ceased to crave it. In the soft 
light of lamp and fire he fell into a doze. 
Mr. Bulstrode, if he had stolen softly 
in to look at his visitor, would have seen 
a man not over thirty years of age, al 
though want and dissipation added ten 
to his appearance. He would have been 
quick to take note of the fine, delicately 
eut face under the disfiguring beard, 
and of the slender, emaciated body de- 
formed by its rags. 

Possibly he did so noiselessly come in 
and stand by the unconscious creature, 
but the sleeping vagabond, dreaming fit- 
ful, half-painful things, was ignorant of 
the visitor. Finally across his mind’s 
sharp despair came a sense of warmth 
and comfort, and in its spell he awoke. 

A servant, not the one who had thrust 
him into the drawing-room, but another 
with a friendly face, stood at his side, 
and in broken English asked the guest 
of Mr. Bulstrode to follow him; and 
gathering his scattered senses together 
and picking up his rags and what was 
left of himself, the creature obeyed a 
summons which he supposed was to hale 
him again into the winter streets. 


It was some three hours later that Mr. 
Bulstrode in his dining-room entertained 
his singular guest. 

“T have asked you to dine with me,” 
he explained, with a certain graciousness, 
as if he claimed, not gave, a favor, “as 
I’m all alone to-night. It’s Christmas 
eve, you know—or perhaps you’ve been 
more or less glad to forget it?” 

The young man who took the chair 
indicated him was unrecognizable as th¢ 
stranger who had staggered into 9 Wash 
ington Square three or four hours before. 
Turned out in spotless linen and a good 
suit that fitted him fairly well, shaven 
face save for a mustache above his lip, 
bathed, brushed, refreshed by nourish- 
ment and sleep and repose, he looked like 
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one who has been in the waters, possibly 
a long, long time; like one who has 
drifted, been bruised, shattered, and 
beaten, but who has nevertheless drifted 
to shore; and in spite of his borrowed 
clothes, his scarred, haggard face, he look- 
ed like a gentleman, and Bulstrode from 
the moment he spoke had recognized him 
as one, 

The food was to the stranger, in 
spite of the nourishment given him 
by Prosper, a feast. He restrained the 
ferocious hunger that now awoke at 
sight and smell of the good things, forced 
himself not to cry out with eagerness, 
not to tear and grasp the food out of the 
plate, not to eat like a beast. Every time 
he raised his eyes he met those of the but- 
ler Ruggles, and as quickly the stranger 
looked away. The face of the servant 
standing by the sideboard, back of him 
the white and gleaming array of the 
Bulstrode family silver like piles of snow, 
was for some reason or other not a pleas- 
ant face; the stranger did not find it so. 


When he found himself again seated 
in the room he had entered in his outcast 
state, a cup of coffee at his hand, a cigar 
between his lips, the agreeable atmos- 
phere of the old room and its charming 
objects, the kindly look on the face of 
his host, all swam before him like the 
shapes in some dream we try to hold. He 
moved his lips once or twice to speak, a 
mist came to his eyes. Looking frankly 
at Mr. Bulstrode, he said, not without 
grace of manner: 

“T give it up, sir. I ean’t—it’s not to 
be made out or understood .. .” 

“Do you,” interrupted the other, “ feel 
equal yourself to talking a little: to tell- 
ing me how it happens that you are wan- 
dering, as you seem to be? For from the 
moment you first spoke—” 

The young man nodded. “I’m a gentle- 
man. It’s worse somehow—I don’t know 
why, but it is.” 

Mr. Bulstrode thought out for him: 
“Tt’s like remembering agreeable places 
to which you feel you will never return. 
Only,” he quickly offered, “in your case 
you must, you know, go back.” 

“No,” said the young man, quietly. 

There was so much entire renuncia- 
tion in what he said that the other could 
not press it. 
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“ Better still, you can then go on?” 

The vagrant looked at his companion 
as if to say: “Since I’ve known you— 
seen you—I have thought that I might.” 
But he said nothing more, and Mr. 
Bulstrode, reading a diffidence which did 
not displease him, finished: 

“ You shall go on, and I’ll help you.” 

The stranger bowed his head, and the 
wine undoubtedly sent the color up till 
his cheeks took the flush of health; re- 
maining so, a little bent over, his eyes 
on his feet clad in Mr. Bulstrode’s shoes, 
he said: 

“T’m an Englishman. My family is 
everything that’s decent and all that, you 
know, and proud. We’ve first-rate tradi- 
tions. I’m a younger son, and I’ve al- 
ways been a thorn in the family’s side. 
I’ve been a sort of vagabond from the 
first, but never as bad as they thought 
or believed.” 

He paused. His recital was painful to 
him. Mr. Bulstrode waited, then knock- 
ing off the ash from his cigar, urged: 

“Tell me about it, tell me all frankly; 
it will, you see, be a relief. We can do 
better that way—if I know.” 

The stranger looked up at him quickly, 
then leaning forward in his chair, talked 
as it were to the carpet, and rapidly: 

“Tt’s just a year ago. I’d been going 
it rather hard and got into trouble more 
or less—lost at cards and the races, and 
been running up a lot of bills. My father 
was awfully down on me. I’d gone home 
for the holidays and had a talk with my 
father and asked him to pay up for me 
just this once more. He refused, and we 
got very angry, both of us, and separated 
in a rage. The house was full of people 
—a Christmas ball and a tree. My father 
had, so it happened, quite a lot of money 
in the house. I knew where it was—I 
had seen him count it and put it away. 
That night for some reason the whole 
thing sickened me, in the mess I was in, 
and I left and went up to London with- 
out even saying good-by. In the course 
of the week my brother came and found 
me drunk in my rooms. It seems that 
the money had been taken from my 
father’s safe, and they accused me.” 

“But,” interrupted Mr. Bulstrode, 
eagerly, “it was a simple thing to ex- 
culpate yourself.” 

Ignoring his remark, the other con- 
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tinued: “I have never seen my father 
since that night.” 

No amount of former deception can 
persuade a man that he is a lame judge 
of character. The young Englishman’s 
emaciated face, where eyes spoiled by 
dissipation looked out at his companion, 
was to this impulsive reader of humanity 
a good face. Mr. Bulstrode, however, 
saw what he wanted to see in most people. 
Given a chance to study them, or rather 
further to intimately know them, he 
might indeed have ended by finding in 
some cases a few of the imagined quali- 
ties. Here misery was evident, degrada- 
tion as well, timidity, and hesitation,— 
but honesty? Mr. Bulstrode fancied that 
its characters were not effaced, and he 
helped the recital: 

“ Since you so left your people?” 

“The steady go down!” acknowledged 
the other. “I worked my passage to the 
States on a liner—I stoked .. .” 

“Any chap,” encouraged the gentle- 
man, “ who can do that can pull himself, 
I should say, out of a worse hole.” 

“ There’s scarcely a bad habit I haven’t 
had down in the hole with me,” 
the other, “ and they’ve held me there.” 

They both remained for a few seconds 
without speaking, and the host’s eyes wan- 
dered to where, over his mantel-shelf, in 
a great gold frame was the portrait of 
a lady done by Baker. A quaint young 
lady in her early teens with bare arms 
and frilled frock. She had Bulstrode’s 
eyes. By her side was the black muzzle 
of a great hound, on whose head the lit- 
tle hand rested. Under the picture, from 
a silver bowl of roses came a fragrance 
that filled the room, and close by stood 
a photograph of another lady, very mod- 
ern, very mocking, and very lovely. 

Mr. Bulstrode, delicately drawing in- 
ferences from the influences in his life, 
and, if not consciously grateful, reflecting 
them charmingly, broke the silence: 

“You must have formed some plan or 
other in your mind when you came to 
my door? What, in the event of your 
being received, did you intend to ask me 
to do?” 

The stranger lifted his head and his 
response was irrelevant: “It seems a 
hundred years since I stood there in that 
storm and your man pulled me in. I 
haven’t seen a place like this for long, 
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not the inside of decent houses. When I 
left the ship I managed to get down with 
a chap as far as Florida, where he had an 
orange-plantation, but the venture fell 
through. I fancy the rest is as well for- 
gotten. When I came in here to-night I 
intended to ask you for a Christmas gift 
of money, and I should have gone out 
and drunk myself to hell.” 

“You spoke”—Mr. Bulstrode fetched 
him back—‘ of your father and your 
brother; was there no one else ?” 

The younger man looked up without 
reply. 

“There has been, then, no more kindly 
influence in your life—no_ sister—no 
woman /” 

Bulstrode brought out the words; they 
meant in his judgment so very much. He 
saw a change cross the other’s face— 
it sombred. 

“T fancy there are not many men who 
haven’t had a woman in their lives for 
good or bad,” he said, with a short laugh. 

“Well,” urged the gentleman, gently, 
“and for what was she?” 

Rebelling at the insistence, delicate as 
his companion’s manner made his probing, 
the young fellow stammered: 

“T say, this putting a fellow on the 
rack—” 

Jut Bulstrode leaned forward in his 
chair and rested his hand on his com- 
panion’s knee and pleaded: 

“Speak out frankly—frankly—I be- 
lieve I shall understand; it will free your 
heart to speak. This influence which to 
a man should be the best—the best—what 
was it to you?” Mr. Bulstrode sat back 
and waited, and the other seemed quite 
lost to him in his melancholy meditations 
for some few seconds. Then, with singular 
skill in his*questioning, Mr. Bulstrode 
put it: “For a young man, no matter 
how wild, to leave his home under the 
misapprehension you claim:—for him to 
make no effort to reinstate himself: with 
no attempt at justice: for him to become 
a wanderer—there must be an extraordi- 
nary reason, almost an improbable one—” 

“T don’t ask you to hear, sir,” said the 
vagrant, quickly. 

“T wish to do so. It would have been 
a simple matter to exculpate yourself— 
you had not the funds in your possession, 
had never had them. You took no means 
to clear yourself ?”’ 
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“ None.” 

Mr. Bulstrode looked hard at the face 
his care had revealed to him: the deep 
eyes, the neck, chin, the sensitive mouth— 
there was a certain distinction about him 
in his borrowed clothes. 

“ Where is the woman now?” 

“She married my brother—she is Lady 
Waring—my name,” tardily introduced 
the stranger, “is Cecil Waring.” 

Mr. Bulstrode bowed. “ Tell me some- 
thing of her, in a word—in a word.” 

“ Well, she is amusing,” said the young 
man, slowly, “ always very beautiful, and 
then very poor.” 

“Yes,” nodded Bulstrode. 

“She is like the rest of us—one of a 
fast wild set—a—” 

“A gambler?” Mr. Bulstrode helped 
the description. 

“She played,” acknowledged the young 
man, “as the rest do—bridge.” 

“ Were you engaged to her, Waring?” 

“ Yes,” he slowly acknowledged, as if 
each word hurt him. 

“ And did she believe you guilty?” 

“T think,” said the other, with an in- 
serutable expression, “ she could not have 





done so.” 

“ But she let you go under suspicion ?” 

= Yes.” 

“Without a word of good faith, of 
comfort ?” 

« Yes.” 

“Did she know of your embarrass- 
ments ?” 

a Too well.” 

“She perhaps—as you tell me she was 
poor and—she perhaps had embarrass- 
ments of her own?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Mr. Bulstrode rose and came over to 
him. 

“Was she at the Christmas ball that 
night ?” 

The young man rose as well, his eyes 
on his questioner’s; the color had all left 
his face—he appeared fascinated—then he 
shook himself and unexpectedly laughed. 

“No,” he said; “ oh no.” 

Bulstrode bowed his head and replied, 
quite inaptly: 

“T understand!” 

He took a turn across the room away 
from the man. 

The few steps brought him in front of 
the mantel and the photograph of the 
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modern lady in her furs and close hat. 
He stood and met the fire of her mock 
ing eyes. 

“And you believe him, Jimmy!” h« 
could hear her say in her delicious voice. 

“Yes,” he mentally told her, “I be- 
lieve him.” 

“You think that to save a woman’s 
name and honor he has become an out- 
east on the face of the earth 
Jimmy!” 

He still gently replied to her: 

“Men who love, you know, have but 
one code—the woman and honor.” 

Still mocking, but gentle as would have 
been the touch of the roses in the bowl 
near the photograph, her voice told him, 

“Then he’s worth saving, Jimmy.” 

Worth saving ... he agreed, and 
turned to his guest. In doing so he saw 
that Ruggles had come into the drawing- 
room to remove the coffee-tray. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but you mentioned 
there would be a letter to send shortly ?”’ 

“By Jove! so I did!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bulstrode. “I beg your pardon; will 
you excuse me while I write a line at 
the desk?” The line was an order to 
the florist. 

For some reason the eyes of the Eng- 
lishman had not quitted the butler’s face, 
and Ruggles, with cold insolence, had 
stared at him in turn. Waring, albeit in 
another man’s clothes, fed and seated be- 
fore a friendly hearth, and once again 
within the pale of his own class, had re- 
gained something of his natural air and 
feeling of superiority. He resented the 
servant’s insolence, and his face was 
angrily flushed as Mr. Bulstrode gave his 
orders, and the man left the room. 

“T must go away,” he said, rather 
brusquely. “I can never thank you for 
what you have done. I feel as if I had 
been in a dream.” 

“Sit down.” His companion ignored 
his words. “ Sit down.” 

“Tt’s late.” 

“For what, my friend?” 

“T must find some place to sleep.” 

“You have found it,” gently smiled 
Mr. Bulstrode. “ Your room is prepared 
for you here.” Then he interrupted: 
“ No thanks—no thanks. If what you tell 
me is all I think it is, I’m proud to share 
my roof with you, Waring.” 

“Don’t think well of me— don’t!” 
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blurted out the other. “ You don’t know 
what a ruined vagabond I am. When 
you send me out to-morrow I shall begin 
again; but let me tell you that although 
I’ve herded with tramps and thieves, been 
in the hospital and lockup, and worked 
in the hell of a furnace at a ship’s hold, 
nothing hurt me any more, not after I left 
England—not after those days when I 
waited in Liverpool for a word—for a 
sign—not after that, all you see the marks 
of now—nothing hurts now but the mem- 
ory. I’m immune.” 

“You will feel differently—you will 
humanize.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the tramp. 

“ To-night,” said Mr. Bulstrode, simply. 

Waring looked at him curiously. 

“What a wonderful man!” he half 
murmured. “I was led to you by fate: 
you have forced me to lay my soul bare 
to you—and now.. .” 

“ Let’s look things in the face together,” 
suggested the gentleman, practically. “I 
have a ranch out West. <A good piece of 
property. It’s in the hands of a clever 
Englishman and promises well. How 
would you like to go out there and start 
anew? He’ll give you a welcome, and he’s 
a first-rate business man. Will you go?” 

Waring had with his old habit thrust 
his hands in his pockets. He stood well 
on his feet. Bulstrode remarked it. He 
looked meditatively down between the 
soles of his shoes. 

“You mean to say you give me a 
chance—to—to—” 

“Begin anew, Waring.” 

“T drink a great deal,” said the young 
man. 

“You will swear off.” 

“T’ve gambled away all the money I 
ever had.” 

“You will be taking care of mine, and 
it will be a point of honor.” 

“T’m under a cloud—” 

“Not in my eyes,” said Bulstrode, 
stoutly. 

“__ which I can never clear.” 

Bulstrode made a dismissing gesture. 

“T should want the chap out there to 
know the truth.” 

“ The truth,” caught his hearer, and the 
other as quickly interrupted: 

“To know under what circumstances 
I left my people.” 

“No, that is unnecessary,” said Bul- 
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strode, firmly. “ Nobody has any right to 
your past. I don’t know his. That’s the 
beauty of the plains—the freshness of 
them. It’s a new start—a clean page.” 

Still the guest, looking down at his 
feet, hesitated. 

“T don’t believe it’s worth while. You 
see, I’ve batted about now so much alone, 
vith nobody near me but the lowest sort; 
I’ve given in so long, with no care to do 
better, that I haven’t any confidence in 
myself. I don’t want you to see me fail, 
sir,—I don’t want to go back on you.” 

Mr. Bulstrode had heard very under- 
standingly part of the man’s word, part 
of his excuse for his weakness. 

“That’s it,” he said, musingly. “ Bat- 
ting about alone. It’s that—loneliness— 
that’s responsible for so many things.” 

Looking up brightly at his friend whose 
derelict dangerous vessel, so near to port 
and repair, was heading for the wide 
seas again, Bulstrode wondered: “ If such 
a thing could be that some friend, not 
too uncongenial, could be found to go 
with you and stand as it were by you— 
some friend who knew—who compre- 
hended—” 

Waring laughed. “I haven’t such a 
one.” 

“Yes,” said the older gentleman, “ you 
have, and he will stand by you. Ill go 
West with you myself to-morrow—on 
Christmas day. I need a change. I want 
to get away for a little time.” 

Waring drew back a step, for Bulstrode 
had risen. Cold Anglo-Saxon as he was, 
the unprecedented miracle this gentleman 
presented made him seem almost lunatic. 
He stared blankly. 

“Tt’s simpler than it looks.” Mr. Bul- 
strode attempted conventionally to shear 
it of a little of its eccentricity. “ There’s 
every reason why I should look after my 
property out there. I’ve never seen it 
at all.” 

“T’m not worth such a_ goodness,” 
Waring faltered, earnestly,—* not worth 
it.” 

“You will be.” 

“Don’t hope it.” 

“T believe it,” smiled the gentleman; 
“and at all events I'll stand by you till 
you are—if you'll say the word.” 

Waring, whose lips were trembling, re- 
peated vaguely, “ The word?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bulstrode, “you 
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might say those—they’re as good as any 
—will you stand by me?” 

Suddenly making the first hearty spon- 
taneous gesture he had shown, the young 
man seized the other’s outstretched hand. 
“Yes,” he breathed; “by Heaven! I 


will!” 


It was past midnight when Mr. Bul- 
strode, pushing open the curtains of his 
bedroom, looked out on the frozen world 
of Washington Square, where of tree and 
arch not an outline was visible under the 
disguising suow; and above, in the sky 
swept clear of clouds by the strongest 
of winds, rode the round full disk of the 
Christmas moon. 

The adoption into his present of a 
vagrant, the sudden quixotic decision he 
had taken with this unknown individual 
to leave New York on Christmas day, the 
plain facts of the outrageous folly his 
impulsiveness led him to contemplate, 
had relegated to the background his more 
worldly plans. Laying aside his waist- 
coat, he took out the letter in whose con- 
tents he had been absorbed when Cecil 
Waring crossed the threshold of his 
drawing-room. 

Well, as he reread at leisure her de- 
lightful plan for Christmas day, he sighed 
that he could not do for them both better 
than to go two thousand miles away. 
“Waring thinks himself a vagrant— 
and so, poor chap, he has-been; but there 
are vagrants of another kind.” As he 
reflected he felt himself to be one of them, 
and was led to speculate if there were 
many outcasts like himself, and what 
ultimately, if their courage was sufficient 
to keep them banished to the end, would 
be the reward. 

“Since,” he reflected, “ there’s only one 
thing would mean anything to me—and 
it’s the one thing forbidden—I fail some- 
times to quite puzzle it out!” 

He had finished his preparations for 
the night and was about to turn out the 
light, when, his hand on the electric but- 
ton, he paused, for he distinctly heard 
from down-stairs what sounded like a 
call—a cry. 

Taking his revolver from the top 
drawer, he went into the hall, to feel a 
draft of icy air blow up the stair- 
case, to see over the balusters the open 
door of the dining-room and light within 
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it, and to hear more clearly the sounds 
that had come to him through closed 
doors declare themselves to be scuffling— 
struggling—the half-ery of a muffled voice 
—a fall, then Mr. Bulstrode started. 

“T’m coming,” he declared, and ran 
down the stairs like a boy. 

On the dining-room floor, close to the 
window wide open to the icy night, lay 
a man’s form, and over him bent another 
man cruelly, with all the animus of a 
bird of prey. 

The man below was Ruggles, Mr. Bul- 
strode’s butler, his eyes starting from the 
socket, his mouth open, his color livid; 
he ecouldn’t have called out, for the other 
man had seized his necktie, twisted it 
tight as a tourniquet around the man’s 
gullet, and so kneeling with one knee on 
his chest, Waring held the big man under. 

“T say,” panted the young man, “ can 
you lend a hand, sir? I’ve got him, but 
[T’m not strong enough to keep him.” 

Bulstrode thought his servant’s eyes 
rolled appealingly at him. He cocked his 
revolver, holding it quietly, and asked 
coolly: 

“ What’s the matter with him that he 
needs to be kept?” 

“Would you sit on his chest, Mr. 
Bulstrode ?” 

“No,” said that gentleman. “T’ll cover 
him so. What’s the truth ?”’ 

“T heard a queer noise,” panted th 
Englishman, “and came out to see what 
it was, and this fellow was just getting 
through the window. There was another 
chap outside, but he got away. I caught 
this one from the back, otherwise I could 
never have thrown him.” 

“You’re throttling him.” 

“ He deserves it.” 

“Let him up.” 

“Mr. Bulstrode... !” 

“Yes,” said that gentleman, decidedly, 
“let him up.” 

But Ruggles, released from the hand 
whose knuckles had ground themselves 
into his windpipe, could not at once rise. 
The breath was. out of him, for he had 
been heavily struck in the stomach by a 
blow from the fist of a man whose train- 
ing in sport had delightfully returned 
at need. 

Ruggles began to breathe like a por- 
poise, to grunt and pant and roll over. 
He staggered to his feet, and with a string 
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BULSTRODE 





of imprecations raised his fist at Waring, 


but as Mr. Bulstrode’s revolver was en 
tirely ready to answer at command, lhe 
did not venture to leave the spot wher 
he stood. 

*‘ Now,” said his master, “ when you get 
vour tongue your story will be just the 
same as Mr. Waring’s. You found him get 

ig away with the silver. The probabili 
ties are all with you, Ruggles. The police 
vill be here in just about five minutes. 
len to one the guilty man is known to 
the officers. Now there’s an overeoat and 
hat on the stairs; it will fit well enough. 
I give both of you time to get away. 
There’s the front door and the window 
which perhaps you had better shut, Wa- 
ring, as it’s a cold morning.” 

Neither man moved. Without re 
moving his eyes from the butler or un 
covering him, Bulstrode, by means of the 
messenger eall to the right of the window, 
summoned the police. The metallie click 
of the button sounded loud in the room. 

Ruggles shook his great hand high in 
ir. 

‘Vd—l’d—” 

“Never mind that,” interrupted the 
householder. “ The man who’s going had 
better take his chance. The re’s om 
minute lost.” 

During the next half-second the mod- 
ern philanthropist breathed in suspense. 
It was so on the ecards that he might be 
obliged to apologize to his antipathetic 
butler and find himself sentimentally 
sold by Waring. 

But Ruggles it was who with a part 
ing oath stepped to the door—accelerating 
his pace as the daze began to pass a little 
from his brain, and snatched the hat and 
coat, unlocked the front door, opened it, 
looked quickly up and down the whit 
streets, and then without a word cut down 
the steps and across Washington Square, 
slowly at first, and then on a run. 

Bulstrode turned to his visitor. 

“Come,” he said, “ let’s go up to bed.” 

“But,” stammered the young man, 
“vou’re never going to let him go like 
that ?” 

“Yes, I am,” confessed the unpractical 
gentleman. “T couldn’t send a man to 
jail on Christmas day.” 

“ But the police—?” 

“T shall tell them out of my window 
that it was a false alarm.” 
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Bulstrode shut and locked his door, and 
turning to Waring, laughed delightedly. 

“1 must tell you that when he let you 
in last night Ruggles did not think you 
were a gentleman. He must have found 
out this morning that vou were very much 
of aman. It’s astonishing where you got 
your strength, though. He’d make two 
of you, and you’re not fit in any way.” 

ile leoked ghastly enough as Mr. 
Bulstrode spoke, and the gentleman put 
his arm under the Englishman’s. “ Ill 
ring for the servants and have some coftfe¢ 
made and fetched to your room. Lean on 
me.” He helped the vagabond up-stairs. 

This New-Yorker, whose sentimental 
follies were certainly a menace to public 
safety and a premium to begging and 
vagabondage and crime, slept well and late, 
and was awakened finally by the keen, 
bright ringing of the telephone at his 
side. As he took up the receiver his whole 
face illumined. 

“ Merry Christmas, Jimmy !” 


“What wonderful roses! Thanks a 
thousand times!” 

“But of course I knew! No other 
man in New York is sentimental enough 
to have a woman awakened at eight 
o'clock by a bunch of flowers!” 

“Forgive you!” (It was clear that she 


did.) 


“ Jimmy, what a day for Tuxedo, and 
what a shame I ean’t go!” 


“You weren’t going! You mean to say 
that you had refused ?” 


“T don’t understand—it’s the connec- 


tion—West ¢” 


“Why, ranches look after themselves. 
They always do. They go right on. You 
don’t mean it, on Christmas day!” 

“T shouldn’t care for your reasons. 
They’re sure to be ridiculous unpractical 
—unnecessary—don’t tell them to me.” 

There was a pause, and then the voice, 
which had undergone a slight change: 

“Jack’s ill again... that’s why I 
couldn’t go to Tuxedo. I shall pass the 
day here in town. I called up to tell you 
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this—and to suggest—but since you’re 
going West 

Faleoner’s illnesses! How well Bul- 
strode knew them, and how well he could 
see her alone in the familiar little 
drawing-room by a hearth not built for 
a Christmas tree! He had promised Wa- 
ring, “Ill stand by you.” It was a kind 
of vow—a real vow, and the poor tramp 
had lived up to his. 

“Jimmy.” There was a note he had 
never heard before; if a tone can be a 
tear, it was one. 

He interrupted her. 


“Tow dear of you!” 
“ But [ haven’t any Christmas tree!” 


“You'll fetch one? How dear of you! 
We'll trim it—with your roses—make it 
bloom. Come early and help me dress 
the tree.” 


Two hours later he opened the door 
into the breakfast-room with the guilti- 
ness of a truant boy. He wore culprit 
shame written all over his face, and the 
young man who stood waiting for him in 
the window might have almost read his 
friend’s dejection in his embarrassed face. 

But Waring came eagerly forward, an- 
swered the season’s greetings, and said 
quickly: 

“ Are you still in the same mind about 
the West, Mr. Bulstrode ?”’ 

(Poor Bulstrode!) 

“T mean to say, sir, if you still feel 
like giving me this chance, I’ve a favor 
to ask. Would you let me go alone?” 

Bulstrode gasped. 

“Since last night a lot has happened 


to me, not only sinee you’ve befriended 
me, but since I tussled with that fellow 


here. I'd like a chance to see what I 
ean do alone. If you, as you so gen- 
erously plan, go with me, I shall feel 
watched protected. It will weaken 
me more than anything else. I suppose 
{ shall go all to pieces, but I’d like to 
try my strength. If I could suddenly 
master that chap with my fists after 
months of dissipation 

Bulstrode finished for him: 

“You can master the rest.” 


” 


“Don’t give me any extra money,” 
pleaded the vagrant, as if he foresaw his 
friend’s impulse. “ Pay my ticket out, 
if you will, and write to the man who is 
there, and I'll start in.” 

Bulstrode beamed on him. 
“Youre a man,” he assured him- 
a man.” 


“T may become one.” 

“You're a fine fellow.” 

“You'll trust me, then ?” 

“ Implicitly.” 

“Then let me start to-day. I’m reck- 
less—let me get away. I may get off at 
the first station and pawn my clothes and 
drink and drink to a lower hell than be- 
fore—but let me try alone.” 

“You shall go alone—and go to-day.” 

Prosper came in with the coffee; he, 
too, was beaming, and the servants below- 
stairs were all agog. Waring was a hero. 

“ Prosper,” said his master, in French, 
“will you, after you have terminated the 
serving of breakfast, go out to the market 
quarters and see if you can discover for 
me a medium-sized, very  well-propor- 
tioned little Christmas tree? Fetch it 
home with you.” 

Waring faintly smiled. 

Mr. Bulstrode smiled too, and more 
comprehensively, and Prosper smiled and 
said: 

“ Mais certainement, monsieur.” 
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Life in a Children’s Library 


BY GERTRUDE URBAN 


" LEASE gimme a liberry,” pipes 
Pp the still, small (but high-pitched) 
of the child. His 


voice intona- 
tion, 


bearing, and general manner pro 
claim at once that he is a “ first-timer,” 
an habitué, a genuine book-lover, a sated 
ndividual seeking relief from ennui, a 
leader, a follower, and so on to the finest 
shades of differentiation. 

If a “new” child, he is excessively 
polite or shy. If familiar, it is interest- 
ing to note if he is proudly, aggressively, 
or quite unconsciously so. If he makes 
a dash for some particular corner of the 
room, it is beyond a doubt his second 
visit, and he hastens to convince himself 
that “ Those Books ” are not such stuff as 
dreams are made on. If he pounces upon 
a book, he is still but partially initiated, 
and has not acquired the serene calm of 
the genuine book-lover. And why should 
the book-lover not be calm? If The Book 
is not available, there are many more, 


and a book is a book. 


Then there is the child who is obvious- 
ly bored. He looks with an indulgent eye 
upon the easily pleased Young. He even 
exerts himself to the point of taking home 
a book once or twice. He returns it with 
the same air of toleration, and then is 
seen no more, 

In the genial, kindly atmosphere of 
weleome that pervades a modern library, 
the child soon acquires that personal in- 
terest and sense of possession and pro- 
prietorship that are the greatest safeguard 
from conscious or unconscious abuse. 
Ilis enthusiasm sometimes manifests it- 
self in an unappeasable desire to help 

not perhaps from purely unselfish mo- 
tives, but rather for the importance of 
being affiliated with the powers that be, 
and for the opportunity of displaying 
superior qualities. 

Every teacher of little children has wit- 
nessed their yearnings for the distinction 
of washing the blackboard or cleaning the 
erasers, and every teacher must be aware 
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of the heartache her unwilling partiality 
evokes. The timid child hides his bit 
ter disappointment, while epithets like 
“teacher's pet ” or “ teacher’s supe ” allay 
the pique of his bolder companions, 

The boy who finds it a burden to be 





SHE ALLOWS HIM TO REARRANGE DISORDERED 
SHELVES OF BOOKS 


useful at home is willing—nay, eager 

to make life simple and pleasant for the 
janitor. In his wild desire to help th 
library attendant, he haunts her desk, 
and if she be not an interested student 
of humanity, his society becomes danger- 
ously oppressive. Of a meditative turn 
of mind, she indulges in a little amateur 
psychology, utilizing every opportunity 
of acquainting herself with the personal- 


ity she encounters. She allows him to 
rearrange disordered shelves of books 
(that most effective check upon enthusi 
asm) or to sharpen pencils, but the li 
brarian of good sense and deep faith in 
original sin will never admit him into 
the mysteries of the charging system. 

Not only for the protection of the child 
and the property of the city is the work 
ing system of the library to be unre 
vealed. If he considers himself familiar 
with “ teachers’ ” work, he loses his respect 
for superior ability. His pleadings for 
work, however, would move a heart of 
stone, and in self-defence the attendant 
gives him the harmless task of sorting 
ecards, over which they have many a 
friendly chat. 

“1 used to want to be a Sister—a 
Cat’lic Sister—when I am big, but since 
I began taking liberries I want to be a 
liberry,” is a frequently bestowed and 
much-appreciated compliment. One littl 
girl spoke at length of how the neigh 
borhood children played library with slips 
of paper, blocks of wood for books, and 
other contrivances. A boy from another 
part of the town told how the “ kids” 
in his district played the same game 
and quarrelled bitterly for the office of 
teacher. The many requests for “ just 
one red card,” “just one white ecard,” 
“just one reputation blank,” and other 
paraphernalia whose fascination can be 
( xplained in no other way, are accounted 
for upon the grounds of realism. 

“ You’re always writing,” said one awe- 
struck little boy. “ When I come in the 
morning or at noon or at night, you’re 
always writing, and mostly figgers.” 
“Tle thinks me a wonder,” thought the 
attendant, who, like Sentimental Tommy, 
would not for worlds disillusion him. 
The “figgering up,” or charging, is 
the most mechanical of performances, 
but this child, who was perhaps hav 
ing trouble with the three R’s, and 
whose ancestors in the Old World had 
very likely called in the village scribe 
when the difficulties of correspondence 
were no longer to be evaded, had found 
ed his intense respect for her upon her 
easy, graceful, and unassuming famil- 
iarity with the “ pen.” 

Deeply engrossed in her charging, she 
is sometimes startled with news. “ I’m 
ten years old,” a child will pleasantly an- 
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unce, apropos of nothing. = My birth 


dav is next August,” is a frequent open 


ne for conversation. He talks of his 


little brother’s age, of the exact date of 
the family birthdays, as an adult talks 


of the weather. 


Children seem to take a special pride 


being ten years old. “ I’m seven years 


old.” or “IT am eight,” is a comparatively 


rare remark, but that he is ten is heard 

often and with such an effort to be 
modest about it that it may safely be 
regarded as an important event in child 
hood. We all remember, at least th 
feminine among us, that we thought 
fourteen a nice age, that we were dying 
to be sixteen, and that eighteen was old 
sh, but we have forgotten the charn 


of ten. The little boys especially look 
: | 


forward to that age. Perhaps then 
for the first time they really feel safe 
in the matter of lace-beruffled blouses, 
Fauntleroy suits, and general mater 
nal foolishness. 

The differences in taste betwecn boys 
and girls are not marked at an early age. 
Negro lads with uncouth lips, broad noses, 
squat hands and feet, the entire physiog 
iomy betraying a degraded ancestry, ask 
for a “sad book, a book wot makes you 
ery”; while dainty little girls in whit 
chiffon hats, with’ buttercups and daisies 
falling over their diaphanous brims, bold 
ly demand Seven Buckets of Blood; o1 
The Lascar’s Revenge. 

“ Please gimme a war book,” is the ery 
of the average boy, and the ery of every 
boy with German blood in his veins. “ A 
book about George Washington,” “a book 
wot treats about ventriloquism,” “a book 
with a red cover,” “ one reading-book and 
one other book,” “the book with a hol 
on page 19,” are daily requested; but 
for ordinary purposes “nobel” and “li 
berry ” are sufficiently expressive. 

Many nationalities frequented our 
room. There were Irish and a good pro- 
portion of Canadians, also Germans, Rus 
sians, Poles, Seandinavians, Italians, 
Greeks, and Jews from every quarter of 
the globe. We even boasted « 
who had been to the Klondike. But th 
Britisher, the real Britisher, excluding 


f a boy 


the Irishman, was seldom encountered. 
The children had great difficulty in 

remembering the “ teachers’” names, ex 

cepting always the “ Head Lady’s,” and 


after months of training would revert 
to “that other lady” or “the lady wot 
wears her hair high.” Occasionally it 
was desirable to identify the other lady 
with more certainty, and their descrip 
{ions were not without interest. <A littl 
girl would say, “She has on a navy 
blue suit and patent-leather tips. Her 
suit has two large box pleats in front 
amd three small ones in the back, stitch 
ed, and a ribbon girdle with a steel 
buckle.” Much more might follow if 
one had leisure to hear it through. 
*She’s got a dip figure,” or “a Madame 
du Barry pomp.” 

A boy would sometimes say: “ She 
ain’t very big”; “ She wears her hair on 
top”; or, “ She wears her hair in a figger 
eight a and once a boy spoke of one who 
wore her hair “in a pretzel.” One boy 
oceasioned surprise by saying that the 
lady wore side-combs. Her fellow work 
ers had not noticed it before. Sometimes 
1 comment was overheard. “ She’s left- 
handed,” was one awestruck ejaculation. 





THE NEW CHILD IS APT TO BE SHY 




































“She ain’t a blonde and she ain’t a 
burnette.” “ Her spees are gold.” “ You 
ought to see her other waist.” “ She’s 
got a watch.” 

As every one knows, boys are not often 
interested in the opposite sex. Neither are 
girls. But once a year there is a visible 
softening on either side, and boys and 
girls are seen talking together with great 
animation. The excitement of Christ- 
mas levels the deficiencies of sex, and in 
a common expectation they stand upon 
equal ground. Even the big boys expand 
a little and are less exclusive. 

The difference between Saturdays and 
the Christmas holidays, when the com- 
mon fact of closed schools would seem 
to make them alike, is nevertheless great. 


The normal Saturday begins a day of 


joy. Long before nine o’eclock the cor- 
ridors are full of eager children. The 
janitor finds a few upon his early ar- 
rival, and it is even whispered that some 
of them are given to sleeping all night 
on the front steps. It is a great achieve- 


IN SELF-DEFENCE THE ATTENDANT GIVES HIM 


THE HARMLESS TASK OF SORTING CARDS 


ment to be Number One, and the at- 
tendant stops to congratulate the happy 
boy. Every one respects his victory and 
quietly takes his place im the beautiful 
straight line that months of training have 
brought about. Down the long corridor 
the black line extends, and is highly 
suggestive of a run on a bank, save that 
our file makes braver efforts to control 
its excitement, with only here and there 
a head bobbing sideways to gauge the 
progress of events. In winter these Sat- 
urday mornings are doubly pleasant, and 
the “liberry ” would exchange her place 
with few. Eves shining and cheeks 
“redder than a windy morn” make th 
most unsanitary of children seem clean 
and crisp. 

Throughout the morning the boys pre- 
dominate. Tiny girls and girls from the 
leisure classes give color to the scene, but 
it is not until after two that the girl 
really takes possession. In the morning 
she is at home, sweeping, dusting, baking, 
and minding the baby. But in the after- 
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noon, with music-roll under her arm, her 
Sunday hat and patent-leather tips, a 
lace-edged handkerchief, and a contented 
smile, there is every reason to believe 
‘hat the chocolate cake was a great suc- 
cess and that for the rest of the day she 
means to Live. 

A steady reinforcement of boys has 


been kept up, and by two o’clock the 


library-worker begins to doubt the charm 
ot Saturday. By three the doubt is gone, 
and by four she wonders if life is worth 


living. Towards noon one feels a gritty 


crunching underfoot, and that raises the 


question, What is the attraction between 
gravel and the small boy? The “ liberry ” 
and the janitor are both interested in 
the problem, but have not solved it to 
this day. 

But to return to holiday differences. 
The spirit of Christmas-tide prevails in 
the children’s room some time be 
fore and after the 24th. With the 
boys it is less noticeable, but the 
girls begin to drop off nearly a 
month beforehand. These are the 
days when German mothers go to 
bed early and German daughters 
sit up late; for while other people 
may or may not expend personal 
talent upon their gifts, the small 
German girl’s remembrance is in- 
variably her own handiwork, and 
she weaves into her little tidies 
and splashers—which sometimes, 
alas! have not even the saving 
grace of being little—a wealth of 
youthful tenderness and patience, 
a lavishness of that which makes 
the world zo round. 

The “liberry” of broad sym 
pathies likes to follow her young 
patrons into their homes, and live 
their lives to a certain extent. 
During the holidays she knows 
that the girls are not conforming 
to their Saturday routine, though 
school is closed and education a 
matter of no account. In Cranford, 
when the ladies had guests for tea 
whom they wished to delight, they 
concocted that wonderful jelly of 
Miss Jenkyns’s receipt. In our 
town, when we wish to be espe 
cially exquisite, we make layer- 
cake. But who cares for layer- 
cake at Christmas-time? The 
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acute psychologist knows it is not be 
ing made these days. The girls ar 
rolling out cookies, sometimes leaf 
shaped, sometimes star-shaped, or after 
the human form divine. They are sprin 
kling sugar upon the lion and the lamb, 
nd taking pans of heart-shaped Pfef 
fernisse from the oven. 

To one with real intuitional gifts it 
1S plain that certain boys have not spent 
the morning playing. They have been 
stoning raisins and chopping nuts in a 
chopping-bowl. Sometimes there is an 
odor of bread-crumbs about them, and 
sage and parsley or thyme. Whatever 
the nature of their energies, they have 
been expended upon the community of 
home, and for one the boys, like their 
sisters from the cradle to the grave, are 
For onee the 
selfishness responsible for the individual- 


living the socialistic life. 
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ity that glorifies them in the presence of 
the girls, who are without the freedom 
that fosters personal distinctiveness, is 
rendered subservient, and shoulder to 
shoulder the boys and girls are doing the 
joyous but arduous labor of Yule-tide. 

The older children come with packages 
(and astonishingly large ones at that), 
make a hurried selection of books, and 
leave. The vounger ones are too excited 
for literary interests, and merely run in to 
see what holiday 
preparations may be 
going on; and then 
there is always a 
possibility that pres- 
ents and unlimited 
sweets are being dis 
tributed there. The 
expectations of child 
hood are running 
riot. 

As the day ap 
proaches, few linger, 
and those few ar 
genuinely pitied. 
The boy who has no 
home interests to 
keep him away from 
the library on th 
24th is unfortunate, 
but the girl in this 
situation is a sorry 
child indeed. De 
cember 24 is the 
quietest day in the 
year. In the chil 
dren’s room, where 
about three hundred 
books are issued 
daily, the cireulation 
drops to perhaps a 
baker’s dozen. By — 
this time not even 
the tree in the room 
will draw them until after the great 
day. Only the slum waifs, whose festiv- 
ities are not a feature of home life, 
but are provided by charitable organiza- 
tions and are consequently of short dura- 
tion, steal in to bask in the glow of the 
tree. The shaded incandescents interest 
them hugely and the ornamertts are much 
admired, Doubtless there is also some 
secret speculation as to the edibleness of 
certain objects and on the ultimate dis- 
tribution of the popcorn strands, for it 
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is plain that the “liberries” could not 
eat them all. 

When the attendance increases again, 
the staff is made acquainted with many 
new dolls in fetching attire. In th 
grown-up world there seems to be a 
prejudice in favor of sons and heirs, but 
in the world of little girls the prejudic« 
is quite the other way. It is a_ well 
meaning but misguided stork that leaves 
a boy doll until there has been a sister 
doll to precede him: 
and to be fully appre 
ciated there should be 
a really -truly littk 
brother to boot. 

“T didn’t get a 
single thing,” said 
one tearful child, and 
it was not till a more 
fortunate boy, who, 
with his mother, 
heard the complaint 
and offered to meke 
good that oversight 
Claus’s 
part, that the proba- 
ble clue was found 
in recollecting his 
name to be Morde- 
eai Kahn. 


“T got a magic 


on Santa 


lantern,” proudly an- 
Robert, 
“but "—with a sigh 

‘*she smokes 
a’reddy.” 


nounced 


Feminine instincts 
are frequently _ be- 
trayed in the smallest 
of girls. Garrulous 
young Minnie’ was 
telling a long, elab- 
orate tale of a visit 
in the country. Shi 
lisped ‘and was generally inarticulate. 
and the attendant mistakenly gathered 
that the little brother, the hero of the 
tale, had one day cruelly stirred up a 
nest of birds. The attendant had a bed 
opinion of boys in their dealings with 
animals, and asked, no doubt a little 
severely, “ Why did he do that?” 

Instantly the female tendency to pro 
tect asserted itself. Her brother had been 
insulted. “ Why did he do that?” cried 
the little firebrand, speaking with clear- 
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cut precision in her excitement,—‘ why 
did he do that? Nof because he wanted 

not because he wanted to. But be- 
ause he had to.” Then followed another 
and a fuller telling of the tale, and her 
little brother’s reputation came out whole 
and sound and sweet. 

More frequently the lifelong attendance 
of woman upon her family is demon- 
strated by the girls “ minding the baby,” 
or some younger relative, while their 
brothers are living life to their own tastes 
and developing individuality. Not that 
the girls are resentful. The customs of 
generations have made them adaptable 


for minding the baby, giving up the 
golden hours of youth, forfeiting without 
question opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, and without question expending 
their best energies upon the purely phys- 
ical wants of others. Not until it is too 
late, and usually not at all, does the girl 
realize that she is entirely without that 
force or color that makes her brother a 
factor to be reckoned with. 

“'There’s Mary and the Baby,” cried a 
gay little girl, with joyous recognition, 
standing before a row of Madonnas that 
were sometimes produced at Christmas 
or Easter. She looked not unlike a little 
Madonna herself, with a tiny boy cling- 
ing to her hand. It is doubtful if she 
took a step, out of school hours, without 
that small boy at her heels, yet she was 
of an invincible cheerfulness. With such 
a temperament even the responsibility for 
the safety of a young child seems not 
» great for immature shoulders. 

But if the little girl is gay, Freddie 
is not. Freddie has Weltschmerz. The 
“liberry ” was having Weltschmerz her- 
self it 
symptoms at onee. She longed to take 


tor 


those days and recognized the 


him to her austere young breast, but 
she was not without wisdom. To lay a 
hand upon a sensitive child, especially 
one of the other sex, defies the prompt- 
ings of intuition. Under certain cir 
cumstances, or after a certain intimacy, 
caresses are not unwelcome, but unless 
the privacy is absolute the safest course 
is total abstinence. 

Freddie, after three years’ observance, 
seems to lose a little of his poetry, and 
shows a tendency to become a human 
small boy. “But he is marked, and will 
emerge from childhood a man of sorrows 
Vou. CXTV.—No. §80,—31 
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and acquainted with grief. He comes 
alone and goes alone save on the few 
occasions when h®@ is accompanied by 
Amanda. 

Amanda is his sister, and a saucy 
wench she is. She has no Wellschmerz. 
For Amanda, each day and every day 
God’s in His heaven, and all’s right with 
the world. Sometimes she comes alone, 
a slip of paper in her hand, which th 
<taff scarcely deems it necessary to open. 
lor three years they have read that mes 
sage, rewritten when the paper was worn 
through. They read it only to see which 
Kind 


ly give bearer Murche’s Science Reader 


“ 


of the several volumes is desired. 


Number Two.” If ever a book was taken 
info a little boy’s heart, that book is 
Murche’s Science Reader. Surely Fred- 
die can have no scientific tendencies? No 
scientist had ever such tender brown eyes. 

Another interesting type is Julius 
Cwsar Goldschmidt. He wears his hair 
“ pompadour,” a ring on his little finger, 
and a beaver collar on his overeoat. He 


“ 


earries his head stiffly erect, uses “ big 

words, and has a legal air about him. 
The youngest attendant mentally con 
gratulates herself that she is too old 
to be in danger of marrying him, for he 
promises to develop into the kind of 
man whose wife will be obliged to ask 
for car fare. Iler sympathies are prema- 
turely expended in behalf of the little 
girl who probably exists somewhere who, 
as the future Mrs. Julius, has many 
weary years of incense-burning before her. 

One of the daily papers, in its end 
less chain of contests, offered a prize 
for the best short paragraph written by 
a child. Julius’s was the most char- 
acteristic, being almost as pompous as 
Julius himself: 

“T am thirteen years old. The ambi- 
tion of my life is to become a lawyer. 
[ am educating myself with that aim in 
view. I shall be a corporation lawyer, 
and am preparing for a successful ca- 
reer. My parents can testify that this 
was written without aid or suggestion 
from any one.” 

There is also Re bbie, the Boy Wonder. 
He is a pianist, and has all the vices 
of the child prodigy. Generous citizens 
sent him abroad, and if Robbie was try- 
ing before, he was insufferable after this 
public interest. He carried about with 
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him a miniature pamphlet with comments 
of well-known musicians and clippings 
from the local press. @ 

“On page two you'll find what Pade- 
rewski says about me.” “On page three 
is De Pachmann’s opinion of my play- 
ing.” “I’m not going to be one of your 
eighty-dollars-a-week musicians. 1 am 
going to keep a cool head.” 

Ilarry represents the fanciful child. 
He is a beautiful boy, and the attendant 
liked to have him leaning over her desk 
for the sole purpose of gratifying her 
esthetic sensibilities. He told her many 
a fine tale of his horses, dogs, cattle, and 
poultry, all of which he kept, naturally 
enough, “in the country.” He was not 
fibbing; he was exercising his imagina- 
tion. But there are bounds to imag- 
inative excursions, beyond which they 
assume a harsher name. Harry fre- 
que ntly crossed the bounds. One day he 
told her that he had just returned from 
Africa, where he had drifted down the 
Congo with his father. Then the at- 
tendant recognized him as an affinity, for 
she distinctly remembered once telling a 
teacher that she too had been to Africa, 
and, to the very phrase, had drifted down 
the Congo with her father. Was it ori- 
ginal sin, or was it the poetry of Me- 
Guffy’s geography that was responsible 
for these moral lapses ? 

One of the most interesting cases we 
ever knew was Tim’s. The first day he 
came he arrested the attention of each 
member of the staff. Standing before 
the desk was a lank, swarthy man. There 
was a peculiar something about him 
coupled with an excessive shyness that 
made him noticeable. When he encoun- 
tered the eyes of an attendant, he hur- 
ried into an aleove to hide his timid- 
ity. Then it was berne in upon them 
that the unfortunate creature was not a 
man but a boy. His face did not betray 
his age, which might be anything from 
seventeen to fifty; but as his trousers 
were short, his age was presumably less. 

For several days he came, feeling. ob- 
viously an alien. Too shy to speak to 
any one, too deficient, probably, in intel- 
lect to get the bearings of the room, 
he yet lingered, no doubt to escape the 
loneliness of the vast outdoors, fasci- 
nated by the aspect of warm ecompanion- 












ship. It was months before he ventured 
to speak. He came to the desk and laid 
his card upon it, bracing himself to meet 
the consequences, 

“What would you like?’ asked th 
assistant, as mildly as possible, fearing 
to frighten him. He looked dazed. 

“ A book,” he finally answered, nervous 
ly putting his hand to his face. 

“ What kind of book would you like?” 
was next asked, not for an illuminating 
reply, but to accustom him to the sound 
of her voice, and to open the way, if that 
were possible, to sociability. Once mor 
he played with his hands, and, after som 
effort, said, “ A hard one.” 

He came and went alone and was never 
seen to speak to any one, though he must 
now and then have met a schoolfellow. 
He seemed, however, to have something 
of the nature of a friendship, for it de- 
veloped that the books he took home wer 
not for himself, but for Annie Luberska. 

“Annie wants a book, a hard one,” he 
would say in his braver moments, for his 
shyness never wore off, and there wer 
months when he preferred to help him- 
self. His method of procedure was 
unique. Opening a book, he seanned the 
typography, looked, possibly, for “ con- 
versation,” examined the arrangement of 
paragraphs, margins, and other details, 
and then came to his conclusion. 

Annie Luberska was never seen in the 
flesh, but whoever she was, she had a 
conscientious friend and one manifestly 
grateful for the privilege of sharing a 
little of her society. Sometimes an as- 
sistant ventured to recommend a_ book. 
Sut he did not blindly accept the verdict 
of one who did not know Annie Luberska. 
Carefully turning the pages, considering 
the matter well, he would shyly hand 
it back. 

“This is too easy for Annie.” Or, 
“Annie likes hard books, but I think 
this is a little too hard.” Who is Annie 
Luberska that such tender consideration 
should be for her? 

Thus child life, as seen in a library, 
is as child life seen from any other point 
of view. The revelation of adult nature 
in the child is as complete as the revela- 
tion of child nature in the adult; they are 
one and the same thing—human nature 
as wide-reaching as the universe. 
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Under the 


Red Maple 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


HiE girl sat on the sunny side of 
the house, looking out across the 
meadow. Near he r, toward th 


intain, a red maple lifted itself, 
flaming against the sky. Now and then 
girl’s eyes sought the tree and | 
red on it restfully. It was warm Oc 
The kind of day that holds 
ret—waiting, finger on lip. The girl 


ii sat there a lone time in the clear 
dreaming, her sketching materials 
er and her wide hat thrown car 
sslvy across them. She had droppe d them 
there when she came up from the meadow 
n hour ago. Luncheon-time had come 
gone, but she had not stirred. Her 
ther had ealled to her, a little fret 
lly, from the window, but she had 
nly turned her head, with the slow, ab 
smile. “ By and by, mother. Let 
1e wait.” 

Her mother had lain down for a mid 

iy nap, and the house behind the girl 

very quiet. The sun dreamed about 

A locust shrilled sleepily from a 

tree, and was still. The girl’s hands, 
slight and nervous, half crossed in her 
lap, and her feet, in their trim ties, thrust 
little before her and crossed at the 
ankle, gave an impre ssion at once delicate 
and strong. Her pose seemed to have 
sunk into the spirit of the day—relaxed, 
vet full of vigor, a kind of lithe waiting. 

The young man who had come around 
the corner of the house stood a long tim« 
looking. He had taken off his hat, and 
the sifting light, fell on his dark hair 
and strong face and firm, square chin. 
The little smile that stole to his lips 
as he watehed her took away something 
of the look of self-approval in the face 
ind made it likable. 

He moved forward quickly. 

She had not turned her head, and her 
eves still rested dreamily on the meadow. 
“ How do you do?” she said, quietly. 

He stopped short, half vexed. “ You 


saw me!” 


She turned her head, smiling. No, 
1 don’t think I saw you. I knew you 
were coming.” 

His face lighted. “ You always know. 
Ile sat down on the grass beside her. 

“Yes, I know—sometimes.” 

“It’s a good sign,” he said, content 
dly. 

The sleepy eyes smiled. “Is it #—It’s 
onvenient.” She spoke with a slow lit 
le relish that was not quite a drawl. 
It seemed to taste each word as she spoke 
t, giving it the effect of a kind of dry, 
le tached humor. 

The young man stirred uneasily. “ You 


ouldn’t know—if you didn’t care.” He 
ntured it, watching her face. 


“IT suppose not, if I didn’t—or if you 
didn’t. It’s the sam thing, | suppose.” 

The young man moved sharply. “ You 
know it’s not.” 


There was silence between them, and 


‘ 


e locust spoke again from the tree. 

The young man turned to her half 
bitterly. “I don’t see why you act so, 
Leslie. You have never given me a 
straight answer.” 

The girl sat up, her eyes turned on 
him in a look that might have been sur 
prise—or anger. The reddish hair that 
swept lightly back from her face gleamed 
iike a flame. “ You have never asked 

straight question,” she flashed. 

“ But you knew.” 

She had sunk back again into the at- 
titude of repose. There was no reply. 

He waited, biting his lip—almost sulk 
ily. He swallowed once or twice and 
the lips opened. “ Will you marry me?” 
he said. 

“No, I don’t believe I will.” The 
half-brown eyes were turned to him with 
a friendly smile. 

He got quickly to his feet. “ What do 
vou mean?” He was looking down at 
her almost angrily. 

The eyes returned his glance unmoved, 
but a delicate line of color crept into the 
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girl’s face. “I don’t 


very nicely.” The tone was apologetic. 


believe 


“T’ve never had much practice, you 
know.” The little laugh behind the words 
was still friendly. 

But the-young man looked away with- 
out response. He stared out over the 
meadow. “It’s deuced awkward, you 
know. Everybody expects it.” 

Everybody ?” The word held a 
quick demand. 

Ile nodded. “All your folks and 
Unele Will—” 

“Did your uncle Will say so?’ She 
spoke almost quickly, the little drawl 
brushing aside the words as they came. 

“T told him about it last night.” The 
youth spoke stiffly. “We talked over 
plans a little.” 


“ 


“You talked over my plans—”’ She 
said the words under her breath. 

“ My plans, if you like better. He is 
going to set me up in business when I 
marry.” He had turned to look at her. 

“That’s nice.” She spoke cordially. 

“Tsn’t it!” His face lighted. “ He 
ean atford it all right. He’s rich 
enough.” 

“ Yes. Hle’s rich -enough.” The 
words came slowly—almost a little sigh 
of regret. 

He regarded her with puzzled eves. 
“T shall be rich, too.” The look cleared. 

“ Shall you?” 

“Tn ten years. You wait and see. 
You shall have all the money you want.” 

“ All the money—I want.” It was like 
the echo of a memory crossing the still 
air. “I want so little, you know.” She 
looked at him with gentle, candid eyes. 

He dropped beside her on the dry grass. 
“What is it, Leslie?—See, I don’t even 
dare touch your hand.” He drew a little 
away from her. “ Why do you make me 
care so much?’ 

Her face flushed quickly. “TIT do not 
make you eare. I have tried from the 
first to make you see—” 

“From the first?” He was staring 
at her. 

“Ever since you came back from col- 
lege. You never cared before that.” 

He grew a little thoughtful. “No, I 
guess you’re right. I never cared till 
then.” A sudden question crossed the 
thought. “Is it some one else?” 

She was looking away from him now. 
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I said it 









“Is it?” he persisted. 

The half-cynical smile, turned to him, 
challenged him. “ You don’t want to be 
my father confessor ?”’ 

“ No, nor I don’t want you to be mine.” 
He got up, brushing the dust from his 
knees. “I’m going to ask Uncle Will 
to talk to you,” he said, decidedly. 

“You are going to ask—’” She was 
looking at him with startled, indignant 
eves. 

He nodded securely. “ There isn’t any- 
thing he doesn’t know. You ean tell him 
if vou won’t tell me.” He had turned 
away. 

“Jack!” She reached out a hand. 

He turned back, waiting. 

“If I—”’ She hesitated, cutting the 
words short. “ Well, I do.” 

“You do—what ?” 

She was looking down at her fingers, 
weaving them back and forth. “ There is 
some one.” She said the words very low. 

“There is!” He was staring at her- 
thinking fast. 

She nodded miserably. “You won't 
have to ask him now?” 

“ Ask him ?” 

“Your uncle—” 

A shout from the slope above broke 
the quiet. They looked up quickly. 

“There he is,” said the youth. 

“ There he is,” echoed the girl. 

They moved forward together. 

The man coming down the mountain 
path waved to them gayly. As he came 
nearer, his gray eyes scanned the pair 
with keen glance. 

The look of content had come back 
to the girl’s face. But the youth’s still 
held its frown. 

“You’ve come just in time, sir.” The 
young man spoke brusquely. 

“Just in time—? The man’s eye- 
brows raised themselves a little. 

“_—to keep Leslie company. I’m off,” 
responded the youth. He lifted his hat 
swiftly and turned away. 

The girl’s eyes followed him with a 
look of amusement that was half doubt. 
She turned them to the man. “ Will you 
come in?” 

“No; let us sit here.” He threw him- 
self down on the short grass and took 
off his hat, fanning it across his face. 
“T’ve been climbing all day,” he said. 

“Tt must have been beautiful on top.” 
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‘It was like dreaming of the kingdom 
of the earth,” he replied. 

They sat in silence, looking out over 
the meadows. The shadows had length- 
ened a little. They ran down from the 
mountain, touching the light here and 
there. But the sunshine still filtered 
warm about them, and the look of con- 
tent in the girl’s face was deep with it. 
The man beside her looked at‘ it now 
and then, a question in his eyes. But 
no words broke the quiet. A hawk’s 
wing cast a flying shadow, and _ they 
looked up. The girl’s smile met his for 
a brief instant, flitting like the shadow. 
Then it returned to the meadow. Bees 
came booming across the open space and 
settled on the overripe pears that cov- 
ered the ground beyond. The lengthen- 
ing day held its deep peace. The man 
had forgotten his question. 

When at last he picked up his hat and 
rose to go, it came to him again. He 
looked down at her, waiting, turning the 
hat slowly in his fingers. 

The girl’s glance met his, smiling. 
“ Are you going?” 

“T was—yes—” He sat down again. 
“ But if you want me to stay 
“T always want you to stay.” 

“Polite lady.” He smiled at her, still 
waiting. “I thought you might have 
something—to tell to—an old unele.” 

Her lip quivered a merry instant. 
“No,” she said, “TI have nothing to tell 
—any one.” 

“Tack was here?” He opened the 
way for her. 


& Vos.” 
“Forgive me, deer. I only want you 


to be happy.” He raised his hat, ready 
to turn away. 

Contrition ran aeross the teasing look 
in the girl’s face. “ He did speak,” she 
said, slowly. “ But—” She shook her 
head. Her lip held the secret beneath 
its smile. 

The man looked at her quickly, eu- 
riously—as if a clue eluded him. Then 
his face fell. “I am sorry,” he said, 
simply. “TI had hoped 

She shook her head again. “It would 
not do.” 

“Why not?” The question leaped a 
her. 

She met it smiling. “Too many 
reasons.” 


> 


“Give me one,” 

“ One?” She paused, looking at 
him. For a moment she weighed fat 
between them. Then she brushed it aside 
with a laugh. “It wouldn’t do,” she d 
clared. She had risen to her feet and 
stood beside him, her figure swaying a 
little in the light. Behind her the red 
maple cast its deep glow. The man’s 
eyes lingered on the picture as he turned 
away. IHlalf-way down the slope he turn 
ed and looked back. The girl was still 
standing, following him with her eyes 
Ile lifted his hat, and she raised her 
hand in quick response. Then it fell to 
her side and she stood quiet again. Tle 
could see the look in her face, half 
laughing, half challenging him; and be 
hind her the red maple flaming to the sky. 


The two men sat in the twilight on 
the steps of the big house. Across the 
valley a light shone in the clear dusk, 
and a star in the mountain rim hung 
just above it. 

The young man blew a whiff of smoke 
into the twilight. The cigar remained 
in his fingers, glowing. “TI shall not 
give up,” he said, stiflly. “TI shall mak 
her care.” 

The eyes of the other man were on the 
light, dreaming. It seemed to expand a 
little and fill the night with its glow. 
In the midst of it he caught a sudden 
glimpse of something hidden, mysterious. 
IIe leaned forward, looking at it intent- 
ly. Then it shrank again to the girl’s 
face, quizzical and strong. “Do you 
think you can make her?” he said, quietly. 

The youth’s square chin lifted itself a 
little as he returned the cigar to his lips. 
“T’m sure of it.” He gave a quick puff. 
“You can make any girl eare, they say. 
if you keep at it long enough.” 

“T’ve heard that,” ysaid the uncle, 
thoughtfully. 

“Don’t you believe i 

“Perhaps so. You’r® sure she does- 
n’'t—” The question hesitated. 

“Tove me now? Nota bit of it.” The 
youth laughed. “She said she didn’t, 
plain enough. Said there was some 
one else.” 

The older man’s hand was suddenly 
lifted from his knee. “She said there 
was some one else!” 

“That’s what she said. But I don’t 
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believe it. Who could there be? She 
said it to put me off. There isn’t any 
one else.” 

aa No, the re isn’t any one else.” The 
other man said it slowly. He had known 
her from a child—known her every mood. 
She could not have concealed from him 


a friendship deep enough for love. He 
smiled suddenly in understanding. She 
was a poet. She was in love with a 
vision, a dream. But Jack would not 


know that. He did not understand 
dreams, nor girls. He was in love with 
her beauty and charm and her slow, 
quaint speech. The older man sighed a 
little. Then he roused himself. 

The young man was speaking. “If | 
had money enough, I believe I could win 
her to-morrow.” 

“ She does not care for money.” Ile 
said it tersely, almost grufily. 

The youth nodded. “I know that. 
But there’s a lot of things I could offer 
her now—right off. We could travel. 
I’d take her to Italy.” 

“You'd take her to Italy?” The other 
mused. “ Yes, she would like that.” 

“1 know. There’s a lot of things 
she’d like,” 


the use ?” 


said the youth. “ But what’s 
He tossed away the end of the 
cigar. “ve got to wait till I get ’em.” 
He stood up, stretching out his arms. 
“Tm going to bed and get ready for 
the fray.” 

“Suppose you wait. Leave the fray 
to me for a little,” said the other, quietly. 

The youth paused, looking at him 
doubtfully. 

“Let me talk with her,” said the other. 
“Perhaps I can think of something.” 

The look of gloom lifted a little. “I 
wish you'd do it,” he said, heartily. “I 
wanted you to to-day. I told her I was 
going to ask you.” 

“What did she say ?”’ 

“Well, she got almost mad. Then she 
said there was some one else.” 

“No, there isn’t any one else—not a 
real person. I think I understand. Let 
me talk with her.” 

“You’re a brick, uncle.” The youth’s 
hand rested affectionately on his shoul- 
der. “T owe you everything.” 

“That’s all right, boy. I’ve never 
given you anything yet that I needed 
myself. There’s no great credit in giv- 
ing away what you don’t want.” 


. 
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Long atter the youth was in bed and 
asleep the man sat on the steps, looking 
across to the light He knew her so 
well—every mood. He had watched them 
vrow up together—boy and girl. It was 
he who had taught them to fish and hunt 
and ride. They had been always with 
him, tagging after him—he twenty-five 
and they nine—but always good friends, 
all of them, ...and now they would 
marry and go away to Italy. > « oe 
dreams would come true—some of them. 
Ife stood up abruptly. The light across 
the valley had gone out, but close at th 
rim of the mountain the star still shone, 
twinkling and clear. 


She looked up quickly. “ How good 
of you!” 

The man, mounted on a great horse, 
had halted just outside the fence. Hie 
smiled quietly at her enthusiasm. “ Can 
you go?” 

She came through the gate, looking 
admiringly at the horse that he led by 
the bridle. “Isn’t she a beauty!” She 
patted the glossy neck, running her hand 
down its length with slow, happy motion. 
The mare reached out a sensitive cush 
iony lip toward the girl’s shoulder, sniff 
ing it lightly and nuzzling it a little. 
The girl laughed out. She stroked the 
great nose softly, looking into the wide 
eyes and watching the pointed ears that 
moved back and forth in swift question 
and response. “She’s a lady!” declared 
the girl. “ When did she come ?” 

“Last night. Can you go?” 

“T’ll be ready in three minutes.” She 
moved back slowly, still admiring the 
clear, glossy coat and arched neck. “ In 
two minutes and a half,” she said, with 
a little nod, as she disappeared in the 
doorway. 

When she came out she had put on her 
riding-skirt, and her hair was coiled close 
about her head. 

“Around the mountain?” asked the 
man. He had lifted her into the saddle 
and was stroking the mare’s neck, looking 
up at the rider and thinking how well 
they matched. There was the same spirit- 
ed sense of power—a kind of reddish- 
brown challenge to fate. 

He smiled at the fancy as he leaped 
into his saddle. 


The girl watched the smile — half 
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‘ealously, it seemed. “She is like me,” 
she said. 

He laughed out. “ Did you see it—in 
her eyes ¢” 

“No. In yours.” 

They rode on in silence. When they 
came to the foot of the mountain they 
-lackened speed, looking into the long 
tunnel of yellow light where the road 
tretched along its base and lost itself 
at last in a sharp curve to the left. 

The girl’s eyes travelled forward. 
Presently she leaned and touched the 
glossy neck lightly with her hand. “ Let 
us not go through,” she said, softly. 

The man drew rein, waiting beside her. 

“T don’t want to come to the end of it,” 
she said. 

“No, we won’t come to the end—ever.” 

She laughed, a little tremulously. “ But 
we can’t go back.” She had turned her 
head, glancing over her shoulder. An 
automobile had entered the lighted lane. 

With a swift word the man tightened 
rein. His lips were set, and his eye sharp 
on her seat. 

She turned an assuring nod as they 
rode. The flying hoofs broke the shim- 
mering arch, and the galloping figures 
pierced its quiet in shadowy rise and fall. 
The automobile had slowed a little to 
watch the framed flight. But the two 
still flew as if pursued. Breathless they 
emerged from the glowing circle. Her 
hair had loosened a little about her neck. 
They had turned into a bridle-path that 
led up the mountain. She motioned to 
him, and they stopped while she gathered 
up the loose hair, winding it about her 
head. Her lips were smiling. 

“You see, we had to come through.” 
She said it almost gayly. “But it was 
ot our fault.” 

“Tt has never been any one’s fault,” 
aid the man, gravely. 

She looked at him with wide eyes. 
“What are you talking about? Are you 
talking about something ?” 

A slow flush had risen in the man’s 
face. “T was going to talk to you about 
going abroad,” he said, quietly. “It was 
what I asked you to come for. But I 
had forgotten it, I think. Would you 
like it—to go abroad—to Italy?” He 
was watching her face. 

“With whom?” She asked the ques- 
tion softly, looking straight before her. 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 680.—32 
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“With your husband 
She drew a little breath—that was half 
a laugh. “ Yes, I should like that. I 
should like to go anywhere—with him.” 

For a minute he hesitated. Questions 
were opening to him, suggestions, whis 
pers. The lighted archway had been 
filled with them. He could not say what 
they meant. He had known her always. 

But the boy should have his way. 
He glanced up the path ahead of them. 
“ Shall we go on?” he asked. 

“Can we?” She was still staring b« 
fore her, sitting very quiet in her saddle. 

“Tt crosses the spur at the other end, 
you know, and comes down.” 

ore” 

They moved forward slowly. He shook 
off the witchery of the place and spoke 
with quiet decision. “I have been mak- 
ing plans for the future this morning.” 
He waited. 

There was no response, 

“ Are you interested ?” 

“Very much.” It was a little drawl— 
the shadow of a laughing whisper. 

“T have been planning how to make 
things over to Jack. I want him to have 
the good of them while I am here—to 
see him enjoy them.” He waited again. 
But there was no response. “He will 
be able to give his wife everything that 
she wants.” He said it, hesitating a 
little. The girl’s face had grown sud- 
denly strange. 

“Everything?” She turned her look 
on him, studying his face with candid 
eyes. “Do you think he could do that— 
Jack? Do you think Jack could give her 
all she wants?” 

“ What is it, Leslie?” He bent toward 
her. “ Tell me what stands in the way?” 

There was no reply—only a sudden 
curious tightening of the girl’s lips. 

“Tt is not the money, child.” He had 
laid his hand on her bridle. “ Don’t think 
I know you so little. But the money will 
make things possible—happy things. I 
want you both to have it, to enjoy it 
together. I have always wanted it.” 

“ Are you going to be poor now?’ She 
asked the question almost shyly. 

He !aughed contentedly. “I shall have 
enough to live on.” 

“And to—to marry on?” asked the 
girl. A soft flush had come into her face. 
“T shall not marry.” 
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“Never?” The word, with its slow 
drawl, laughed a little. 

“ Never.” 

“But you are poor?” 
exultant. 

“Yes, Iam poor. Does that suit you?” 

“ Perfectly.” She drew a little breath. 
“And now you can ask—some one—to 
marry you, and people couldn’t say it 
was your money!” Her face was laugh- 
ing to him. 

He smiled back, a little puzzled, but 
glad to see her so happy. “ Yes, I am 
free and poor—aged thirty-four.” 

She looked at him with quizzical eyes. 
“ So very old! Poor dear!” 

“So very old,” he said, quietly. “Too 
old to marry the woman I have loved.” 

The eyes watching him filled with hap- 
py light. “ You have never told me you 
loved—any one,” she said. The mis- 
chievous delight was full of assurance. 

“You would have been the first to 
know it if I had told her,” he said, gently. 

“Yes?” She swayed a little in her 
saddle, the breath of a motion toward him. 

But he was not looking at her. His 
eyes were fixed on something before them. 
“ Perhaps she is only a vision—a dream,” 
he said, softly. “ Like this love of yours, 
Leslie.” He turned to her. “Jack told 
me. You must not let it come between 
you and real happiness. Every one has 
it—the dream of the ideal—fanciful, im- 
possible.” 

Her face had grown a little pale and 
startled. 

“Don’t mind it, child.” They were 
moving very slowly up the steep path, 
his hand on her bridle. “ Don’t mind it, 
Leslie. I have known you always, child!” 

“ Yes.” 


“ And—loved you. 


It was almost 


And IJ tell you that 
it will not come true—your dream. Do 
you believe me, child?” 

“Yes.” She had straightened herself 
a little in her saddle. 

He stayed her a minute. “And you 
will say that to Jack when he speaks— 
again ?” 

She looked at him with doubting eyes. 
“T—do—not—know. So many things 
have happened. He will be rich now,” 
she added, quickly, “and I have always 
been afraid I should have to marry a 
rich man.” She laughed a little trem- 
ulously as she tightened rein. “Come, 


let us hurry. We can go down faster 
than we came up.” 

“Yes—Leslie—” He still kept a hand 
on her rein, holding her back. “ You 
are happy, child? Tell me—” 

Her eyes studied his face a minute 
full, serious—a woman’s Then 
they fell. “No,” she said, “I am not 
happy. But you have told me. I thank 
you for that. I might have kept on 
dreaming.” The little drawl struck the 
words bravely. Then it faltered and broke. 
The girl’s hands had covered her face. 

They had come to the top of the path. 
He drew rein, stopping the horses where 
the path curved. “ Leslie”—he leaned 
nearer to her—* what is it? Tell me!” 
A new note had come into his voice. 
His hands reached out and touched the 
shining hair softly. They framed it in 
and reached to the hands that covered 
her face, drawing them back slowly. His 
eyes searched the face, eager, intent. “Is 
it that, child ?—Is it thal?” He said the 
words softly, with quiet certainty. 

She nodded, the tears in her eyes gath- 
ering and overflowing and covering her 
shamed face. 

“So that is it, my—” 

“Not child!” She shook her head at 
him through her tears, “ Not child!” 

“No, not child!” He had drawn her to 
him—the gleaming head and tear-wet face 
close to his. “ Not child, but grown-up— 
Kiss me, child! . . . Oh, quite grown-up!” 

Her lips smiled, and one hand brushed 
aside the crowding tears. “ Stupid man!” 
she breathed, softly. 

He laughed quietly, holding her from 
him and looking into her eyes. 

They fell beneath the look. 

“We must go down,” she said, slowly. 
“We must go down sometime.” 

A little wind stirred among the trees. 
The yellow leaves loosencd and fell, 
drifting down slowly. The breathing of 
the horses came in gentle puffs. 

They moved forward, down the moun- 
tain, to the road that curved at its base. 

“Let us go back,” said the girl, “the 
way we came.” 

They turned slowly and entered the 
long tunnel of yellow light. The reins 
lay loose on the horses’ necks, and the 
hoofs made no sound. It was like some 
dreamway, with two mounted figures mov- 
ing always along its enchanted length. 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER X 
THE FOUR WHO KNEW 


HERE was a knocking at the door. 

David opened it. Nahoum Pasha 

stepped inside, and stood still a mo- 

ment looking at Hylda. Then he made 

ow salutation to her, touched his hand 

his lips and breast saluting David, 
and waited. 

“ What is your business, Pasha?” asked 
David, quietly, and motioned towards 
chair. 

“May the sun ever shine upon thy 
iouse, and may thy path be on the high 
\ills, excellency. I come for a favor at 
thy hands.” Nahoum sat down. 

“What favor is mine to give to 
Nahoum Pasha ?”’ 

“The Prince has given thee supreme 
place—it was mine but yesterday. It 
is well. To the deserving be the fruits 

f deserving.” 

‘Is merit, then, so truly rewarded 
here?” asked David, quietly. 

“The Prince saw merit at last when 
he chose your excellency for councillor.” 

“How shall I show merit, then, in 
the eyes of Nahoum Pasha?” 

“Even by urging the Prince to give 
me place under him again. Not as here- 
tofore—that is thy place—yet where it 
may be. I have capacity. I ean aid 
thee in the great task,—you would re- 
nake our Egypt—and my heart is with 
you. I would reseue, not destroy. In 
years gone by I tried to do good to 
this land, and failed. I was alone. I 
had not strength to fight the forces 
round me. I was overcome. I had too 
little faith. But my heart was with the 
right—I am an Armenian and a Chris- 
tian of the ancient faith, I am in 
sorrow — death has humbled me. My 
brother Foorgat Bey—may flowers bloom 
forever on his grave!—he is dead.” 


1 
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—his eyes were fixed on those of Da- 
vid as with a perfectly assured candor 
— “and my heart is like an empty house. 
But man must not be idle and live—if 
Kaid lets me live. I have riches—are not 
his riches mine, his Palace, his gardens, 
his cattle, and his plantations, are they 
not mine? I may sit in the court- 
yard and hear the singers, may listen 
to the tale-tellers by the light of the 
moon; I may hear the tales of Al- 
Raschid chanted by one whose tongue 
never falters, and whose voice is like 
music; after the manner of the East I 
may give bread and meat to the poor 
at sunset; I may call the dancers to the 
feast. But what comfort shall it give? 
I am no longer a youth. I would work. 
I would labor for the land of Egypt, for 
by work shall we fulfil ourselves, redeem 
ourselves. Excellency, I would labor, but 
my master has taken away from me the 
anvil, the fire, and the hammer, and I 
sit without the door like an armless 
beggar. What work to do in Egypt 
save to help the land, and how shall one 
help, save in the Prince’s service? There 
ean be no reform from outside. Only 
from within can salvation come. If | 
labored for better things outside the 
Palace, how long do you think I should 
escape the Nile, or the diamond-dust in 
my coffee? The work which I did, is 
it not so that it, with much more, 
falls now to your hands, excellency, 
with a confidence from Kaid that never 
was mine?” 

“T sought not the office, friend.” 

“Have I a word of blame? I come 
to ask for work to do with thee. Do I 
not know Prince Kaid? He had come 
to distrust us all. As stale water wer 
we in his taste. He had no pleasure in 
us, and in our deeds he found only 
stones of stumbling. He knew not whom 
to trust. One by one we all had yielded 
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to ceaseless intrigue and common dis- 
trust of each other, until no honest man 
was left; till all were intent to save 
their lives by holding power; for in this 
land to lose power is to lose life. No man 
who has been in high place, has had the 
secrets of the Palace and the ear of the 
Prinee, lives after he has lost favor. 
The Prince, for his safety, must ensure 
silence, and the only silence in Egypt 
is the grave. In thee, excellency, Kaid 
has found an honest man. Men will call 
thee mad, if thou remainest honest, but 
that is within thine own bosom and with 
fate. For me, thou hast taken my place, 
and more. Malaish, it is the decree of 
fate, and I have no anger. I come to ask 
thee to save my life, and then to give 
me work.” 

“Tlow shall I save thy life?” asked 
David. 

“By reconciling the Effendina to my 
living, and then by giving me service, 
where I shall be near to thee, excellency; 
where I can share with thee, though it 
be as the ant beside the beaver, the work 
of salvation in Egypt. I am rich since 
my brother was—” he paused; no covert 
look was in his eyes, no sign of knowl- 
edge, nothing but meditation and sor- 
rowful frankness—* since Foorgat passed 
away in peace, praise be to God! He 
lay on his bed in the morning, when one 
came to wake him, like a sleeping child, 
no sign of the struggle of death upon 
him. <As though dreaming a pleasant 
dream, with the hand of a loved one in 
his, he had breathed himself into an- 
other world, so near that it was as one 
should turn down the light in a room and 
turn it up again.” 

A gasping sound came from the chair 
where Hylda sat; but he took no notice. 
TIe appeared to be unconscious of Da- 
vid’s pain-drawn face, as he sat with 
his hands upon his knees, his head bent 
forward listening, as though lost to the 
world, his eves far away. 

“ So did Foorgat, my brother, die while 
vet in the fulness of his manhood, life 
beating high in his veins, with years 
before him to waste. He was a pleasure- 
lover, alas! he laid up uo treasure of 
work accomplished; and so it was meet 
that he should die as he lived, in 
a moment of ease. And already he 
is forgotten. It is the custom here. 


He might have died by diamond - dust, 
and men would have set down their 
coffee-cup in surprise, and then would 
have forgotten; or he might have been 
struck down by the hand of an assassin, 
and, unless it was in the Palace, none 
would have paused to note it! And so 
the sands sweep over his steps upon the 
shore of time.” 

After the first exclamation of horror, 
Hylda had sat rigid, listening as though 
under a spell. Through her veil she 
gazed at Nahoum with a cramping pain 
at her heart, for he seemed ever on the 
verge of the truth she dreaded; and 
when he spoke the truth, as though un- 
consciously, she felt she must cry out 
and rush from the room. He recalled 
the scene in the little tapestried room 
as vividly as though it was there before 
her eyes, and it had for the moment all 
the effect of a hideous nightmare. At 
last, however, she met David’s eyes, and 
they guided her, for in them was a 
steady strength and force which gave 
her confidence. At first he also had 
been overcome inwardly, but his nerves 
were cool, his head was clear, and he 
listened to Nahoum, thinking out his 
course meanwhile. 

He owed this man much. He had 
taken his place, and by so doing had 
placed his life in danger. He had killed 
the brother upon the same day that he 
had dispossessed the favorite of office; 
and the debt was heavy. In office 
Nahoum had done after his kind, after 
the custom of the place and the people; 
and yet, as it would seem, the man had 
had stirrings within him towards a 
higher path, had desired to make things 
better, to reform the land. He had 
failed; but that was due, no doubt, as 
he had said, to the fact that he had to 
work alone, that reforms were checked 
and hindered by those around him. He 
was one man; not a party of reform. 
On every hand he had heard of the 
ability and generosity of Nahoum Pasha. 
He, at any rate, had not amassed riches 
out of his position, and so much could 
not be said of any other servant of the 
Prince Pasha. Much he had heard of 
Nahoum’s powerful will, hidden under 
a genial exterior, and behind his friend- 
ly, smiling blue eyes. He had heard 
also of cruelty—of banishment, and of 
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enemies removed from his path sudden- 
lv, never to be seen again; but, on the 
whole, men spoke with more admiration 
of him than of any other public servant, 
Armenian Christian in a Mohammedan 
country though he was. That very day 
Kaid had said that if Nahoum had been 
less eager to control the state, he might 
still have held his place. Besides, the 
man was a Christian—of a mystic, half- 
legendary, obseured Christianity; yet 
having in his mind the old faith, its 
essence and its meaning, perhaps. Might 
ot this Oriental mind, with that faith, 
e a power to redeem the land? WNa- 
houm’s faint strivings for reform, did 
they not belong to the latent faith that 
was in him? That faith came from the 
Orient, was of an Oriental people. The 
Occident had transmuted it into a 
thousand forms of practice and of char- 
acter unrepresented in the East; and 
might it not be for this man to awake 
to the possibilities of their common 
religion; to be a force in the East which 
European in the same sense never 
could be? Might Nahoum not show the 
neient Christian Church to which he 
belonged the way to a new life by a great 
rk for a sick land? It was a wonder- 
ful dream, in which he found the way, 
as he thought, to atone somewhat to this 
n for a crime committed. 
When Nahoum stopped speaking, Da- 
vid said: “But if I would have it so, 
friend, if it were well that it should be 
so, I doubt I have the power to make 


I 


, 99 
it so 


‘Excellency, Kaid believes in you 
to-day; he will not believe to-morrow 
if you remain without initiative. Ac- 
tion, however startling, will be proof 
of your fitness. His Highness shakes 
long spear. Those who ride with 
him must do battle with the same 
valor. Excellency, I have now great 
riches—since Death smote Foorgat Bey 
in the forehead ”—still, his eyes conveyed 
no meaning, though Hylda shrank back, 
and David closed his eyes for a moment 
—“and I would use them for the good 
thou wouldst do here. Money will be 
needed, and sufficient money will not be 
at thy disposal for many a day—not till 
new ledgers be opened, new balances 
struck. Together, excellency, thou in 
council with his Highness, I in som 


‘ 


small office under thy direction, with my 
fortune, can aid thy high purposes.” 

He turned to Hylda quietly and with 
a continued air of innocence said: “ Shall 
it not be so—madame? You, I doubt not, 
are of his kin. It would seem so, though 
]1 ask pardon if it be not so—will you 
not urge his excellency to restore me 
to Kaid’s favor? I know little of th 
English, though I know them human 
and honest; but my brother Foorgat 
Bey, he was much among them, lived 
much in England, was a friend to 
many great English. With him the bar- 
riers between East and West were struck 
down. Indeed, on the evening that he 
died I saw him in the gallery of the 
banquet-room with an English lady—can 
one be mistaken in an English face? 
Perhaps he cared for her; perhaps that 
was why he smiled as he lay upon his 
bed never to move again. Madame, per- 
haps in England you may have known 
my brother. If that is so, I ask you to 
speak for me to your kinsman, his ex- 
cellency. My life is in danger, and I 
am too young to go as my brother went 

I do not wish to die in middle age, as 
my brother died.” 

He had gone too far. In David’s mind 
there was no suspicion that Nahoum 
knew the truth. The suggestion in his 
words had seemed natural; but from the 
first a sharp suspicion was in the mind 
of Hylda, and his last words had con- 
vineed her that if Nahoum did not surely 
know the truth, he suspected it all too 
well. Her instinct had pierced far; and 
as she realized his suspicions, perhaps 
his certainty, and heard his words of 
covert insult, which, as she saw, David 
did not appreciate, anger and determina- 
tion grew in her. Yet she felt that cau- 
tion must mark her words, and _ that 
nothing but danger lay in resentment. 
Resentment? Had not his brother been 
killed through her? Had she not, per- 
haps, put David’s life in the hazard? 
She felt the everlasting indignity behind 
the quiet, youthful eyes, the determined 
power of the man; but she saw also 
that for the present the course Nahoum 
suggested was the only course to take, 
if David was to remain in Egypt. And 
David must not even feel the suspicion 
in her own mind that Nahoum knew or 
suspected the truth. If David thought 
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that Nahoum knew, the end of all would 
come at once. It was clear that, sus- 
picion or no suspicion, Nahoum meant 
to be silent, or he would have taken an- 
other course of action. Danger lay in 
every direction, but to her mind the least 
danger lay in following Nahoum’s wish. 

She slowly raised her veil, showing a 
face very still now, with eyes as steady 
as David’s. David started at her action 

he thought it rash; but the courage 
of it pleased him, too. 

“You are not mistaken,” she said, 
slowly; “ your brother was known to me 
—I had met him in England. It will be 
a relief to all his friends to know that 
he passed away peacefully!” She looked 
him in the eyes determinedly. “ Monsieur 
Claridge is not my kinsman, but he is 
my fellow countryman. If you mean 
well by monsieur, your knowledge and 
your riches should help him on his way. 
But your past is no guarantee of good 
faith, as you will acknowledge.” 

He looked her in the eyes with a far 
meaning. “But I am giving guarantees 
of good faith now,” he said, softly. 
“Will you—not ?” 

She understood. If he did not know 
surely, he suspected the truth; but it 
was clear that he meant peace, for the 
moment at any rate. 

“Tf I had influence I would advise 
him to reconcile you to Prince Kaid,” 
she said, quietly, then turned to David 
with an appeal in her eyes. 

David stood up. “I will do what I 
ean,” he said. “If thee means as well 
by Egypt as I mean by thee, all may be 
well for all.” 

“Excellency! Excellency!” said Na- 
houm, with show of assumed feeling, and 
made salutation. Then to Hylda, mak- 
ing lower salutation still, he said: “ You 
have lifted from my neck the yoke. You 
have saved me from the shadow and the 
dust. I am your slave.” His eyes were 
like a child’s, wide and confiding. 

He turned towards the door, and was 
about to open it, when there came a 
knocking, and he drew back. Hylda 
drew down her veil. David opened 
the door cautiously, and Mizraim the 
Chief Eunuch appeared, and was ad- 
mitted. His eyes searched the room, and 
found Nahoum. 

“ Saadat,” he said to Nahoum, “may 


thy bones never return to dust, nor 
the light of thine eyes darken! There 
is danger.” 

Nahoum nodded, but did not speak. 

“Shall I speak, saadat?” He paused 
and made low salutation to David, say- 
ing, “ Saadat, I am thine ox to be slain.” 

“Speak, son of the flowering oak,” 
said Nahoum, with a sneer in his voice. 
“What blessing dost thou bring?” 

“The Effendina has sent for thee.” 

Nahoum’s eyes flashed. “ By thee, lion 
of Abdin ?”’ 

The lean, ghastly being smiled. “ He 
has sent a company of soldiers and 
Achmet Pasha.” 

“ Achmet Pasha! Is it so?” 

Achmet Pasha was known to all Egypt 
as the ropemaker, because he had been 
employed so often by the Prince on er- 
rands of death. When men saw him 
coming they vanished if they could; if 
possible they avoided greeting him, were 
they ever so powerful. 

“They are here, Mizraim, watcher of 
the morning ?”’ 

“They are at .thy palace—I am here, 
light of Egypt.” 

“ Tow knewest thou I was here ?”’ 

Mizraim salaamed. “ A watch was set 
upon you this morning early. The 
watcher was of my slaves. He brought 
the word to me that thou wast here now. 
A watcher also was set upon thee, ex- 
cellency,” he turned to David. “He 
also was of my slaves. Word was de 
livered to his Highness that thou ”—he 
turned to Nahoum again—* wast in thy 
palace, and Achmet Pasha went thither. 
He found thee not. Now the city is full 
of watchers, and Achmet Pasha goes 
from club to club, from house to hous 
which thou wast wont to frequent—and 
thou art here!” 

“What wouldst thou have me do, 
Mizraim ?” 

“Thou art here—is it the house of 
a friend or a foe?” 

Nahoum did not answer. His eyes 
were fixed in thought upon the floor, but 
he was smiling—he seemed without fear. 

“But if this be the house of a friend, 
is he safe here?” asked David. 

“For this night, it may be,” answered 
Mizraim, “ till other watchers be set, who 
are no slaves of mine. To-night, here, 
of all places in Cairo, he is safe; for who 
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could look to find him here, where thou 
art who hast taken from him his place 
and office, saadat—on whom the stars 
chine forever! But in another day, if 
my lord Nahoum be not forgiven by the 
Effendina, a hundred watchers will pierce 
the darkest corner of the Bazaar, the 
smallest room in Cairo.” 

David turned to Nahoum. “Peace be 
to thee, friend. Abide here till to- 
morrow, when I will speak for thee to 
his Highness, and, I trust, bring thee 
pardon. It shall be so—but I shall pre- 
vail.” he said, with slow decision; “I 
shall prevail with him. My reasons shall 
convince his Highness.” 

‘T can help you with great reasons, 
excellency,” said Nahoum. “ You shall 
prevail. I can tell you that which will 
convinee Kaid.” 

While they were speaking, Hylda had 
sat motionless, watching. At first it 
seemed to her that a trap had been set, 
and that David was to be the victim of 
Oriental duplicity; but revolt, as she did, 
from the miserable creature before them, 
she saw at last that he spoke the truth. 

‘You will remain under this roof to- 
night, Pasha?” said David. 

‘T will stay if thy goodness will hav 

so,” answered Nahoum, slowly. “It 

not my way to hide, but when th 
rm comes it is well to shelter.” 

Salaaming low, Mizraim withdrew, his 
last glance being thrown towards Hylda, 
who met his look with a repugnance 

hich made her face rigid. She rose 
and put on her gloves. Nahoum rose 
lso, and stood watching her respectfully. 
“Thee will go?” said David, with a 
movement towards her. 

She inclined her head. “We have 
finished our business, and it is late,” 
she answered. 

David looked at Nahoum. “ Thee will 
rest here, Pasha, in peace. In a moment 
I will return.” He took up his hat. 

There was a sudden flash of Nahoum’s 
eyes, as though he saw an outcome of 
the intention which pleased him, but 
ITylda saw the flash, and her senses were 

once alarmed. 

“There is no need to accompany m¢ a 
she said. “ Besides, my cousin waits 
for me.” 

David opened the door leading int 
the courtyard. It was dark, save for the 


light of a brazier of coals. A short dis 
tance away, near the outer gate, glowed 
a star of red light, and the fragrance of 
a strong cigar came over. 

“Say, looking for me?” said a voice, 
and a figure moved forward towards Da 
vid. “ Yours to command, Pasha, yours 


” 


to command Lacey from Chicago held 
out his hand. 

“Thee is welcome, friend,” said Da- 
vid, and shook his hand. 

“She’s ready, I suppose. Wonderful 
person, that. Stands on her own feet ev- 
ery time. She don’t seem as though she 
come of the same stock as me, does she ?” 

“T will bring her if thee will wait, 
friend.’ a 

“Tm waiting.” Lacey drew back to 
the gateway again and leaned against 
the wall, his cigar blazing in the dusk. 

A moment later David appeared in the 
garden again, with the slim graceful 
figure of the girl who stood “upon her 
own feet.” David drew her aside for 
a moment. 

“Thee is going at once to England?” 
he said. 

“To-morrow to Alexandria. There is 
a steamer next day for Marseilles. In a 
week or more I shall be in England, all 
being well.” 

“Thee must forget Egypt,” he said. 

“Remembrance is not a thing of the 
will,” she answered. 

“Thee will forget. It is a duty to 
do so. Thee is young, and it is spring 
with thee. Spring should be in thy 
heart. Thee has seen 
not fright thee.” 

“My only fear is that I may forget,” 
she answered 

“Yet thee will forget.” 

With a motion towards Lacey he moved 
to the gate. Suddenly she turned to him 
and touched his arm. “ You will be a 
great man here in Egypt,” she said. 


shadow—let it 


‘You will have enemies without num- 
ber. The worst of your enemies always 
will be your guest to-night.” 

He did not, for a moment, understand. 
“ Nahoum ?” he asked. “I take his place. 
It would not be strange; but I will win 
him to me.” 

“You will never win him,” she an- 
swered. “Oh, trust my instinct in this. 
Watch him. Jeware of him.” 

David smiled slightly. “I shall have 
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need to beware of many. I am sure been born with him had met its re- 
thee does well to caution me. Farewell,” ward in a labor hereulean at the least. 


he added. 

“Tf it should be that I can ever help 
you—” she said, and paused. 

“ Thee helped me,” he replied. 
“The world is a desert,” he continued. 
“Caravans from all quarters of the sun 
meet at One gives the 
other food or drink or med cine, and they 
all move on again. 


has 


the cross-roads. 


And all grows dim 


with time. And the camel-drivers are 
forgotten; but the cross-roads remain, 
and the food and the drink and the 


medicine and the cattle helped each eara- 
van upon the way. Is it not enough?” 
She placed her hand in hj;. It 
there for a moment. “Goa be 
thee, friend,” he said. 
The next instant Lacey’s 
voice broke the silence. 


lay 
with 


drawling 


“There’s something catching about 
these nights in Egypt. I suppose it’s 
the air. No wind—just the stars and 


the ultramarine, and the nothing te do 
but lay me down and sleep. It doesn’t 
give you the jim-jumps like Mexico. It 
makes you forget the world, doesn’t it? 
You’d do things here that you wouldn’t 
do anywhere else.” 

The gate was opened by the bowob 
and the two passed through. David was 
standing by the brazier, his hand held 
unconsciously over the coals, his eyes 
turned towards them. The reddish flame 
from the fire lit up his face under the 


broad-brimmed hat. His head was 
lightly bowed, thrust forward to the 
dusk. Hylda looked at him steadily for 


Their eyes met, though hers 
were in the shade. Again Lacey spoke. 

“Don’t be anxious. I'll see her safe 
back. Good-by. my love to the 


a moment. 


Give 
girls.” 

By the brazier David stood looking at 
the closed gate with a face whereon noth- 
ing seemed written, so still and placid 
was it; but the eyes were full of thought 
and wonder and trouble. He was not 
thinking of the girl; he had no anxiety 
on her account. It was but a few steps 
to her hotel, and Lacey was guarantee 
of her safety. There was no sentimental 
reverie in his look—already his mind was 
engaged in scrutiny of the circumstances 
in which he was set. He realized fully 
his situation. The idealism which had 


and the infinite drudgery of the practical 
issues came in a terrible pressure of con- 
viction to his mind. The mind did not 
shrink from any thought of the dangers 
in which he would be placed, from any 
vision of the struggle he must have with 
intrigue and treachery and vileness. In 
a dim, half-realized way he felt that 
honesty and truth would be invincible 
weapons with a people who did not know 
them. They would be embarrassed, if 
not baffled, by a formula of life and con 
duet which they could not understand. 

It was not these matters that vexed 
his thought now, but the underlying 
forces of life set in motion by the 
blow which killed a fellow man. This 
fact had driven him to an act of re 
demption unparalleled in its intensity 
and scope; but he could not tell—and 
this was the thought that shook his be 
ing—how far this act itself, inspiring 
him to a dangerous and immense work 
in life, would sap the best that was in 
him, since it must remain a secret crime, 
for which he could not openly atone. 
He asked himself as he stood by the 
brazier, the bowob apathetically rolling 
cigarettes at his feet, whether in the flow 
of cireumstance the fact that he could 
not make open restitution, or take pun 
ishment for his unlawful act, would un 
dermine the structure of his character. 
He was on the threshold of his career; 
action had not yet begun; he was stand 
ing like a swimmer on a high shore, look 
ing into depths beneath which have 
never been plumbed by mortal man, won- 
dering what currents, what rocks, lay 
beneath the surface of the blue. Would 
his strength, his knowledge, his skill, be 
equal to the enterprise? Would he 
emerge safe and successful, or be car- 
ried away by some strong undercurrent, 
be battered on unseen rocks ? 


He turned with a calm face to the 
door behind which sat the displaced 
favorite of the Prince, his mind at rest, 
the trouble gone out of his eyes. 

“TTnele Benn! Uncle Benn!” he said 
to himself, with a warmth at his heart 
as he opened the door and stepped in- 
side. 

Nahoum sat sipping coffee. A cigarette 


THERE SAT MOHAMMED WATCHING 
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He touched hi 


vas between his fingers. 
hend to his forehead and 
David closed the door and hung his hat 
David’s servant Mohammed, 


his breast as 
upon a nail. 
had had since first he came to 
from the 
fellow of near 
x feet, dressed in a plain blue velek, 
ut on his head the green turban of one 
ho had done a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
ahoum waved a hand after Mohammed 
nd said: 

“ Where 

xcellency 9”? 
“He was my guide 


whom he 
Kgypt, 
irge, square-shouldered 


was gliding room a 


A 


did you eg 


get 


your servant, 


to Cairo. I picked 
him from the street.” 

Nahoum smiled. 
n the smile, only, as it 
frank humor. 


There was no malice 
might 


“ Ah, your excellency used 


seem, a 


You are a judge 
But does it make any difference 
your excellency that the man is a thief 


ndependent judgment. 


or men. 


a murderer ?” 
darkened, as 
when he 


nd a murderer 
David’s 
ont to do 

shocked, 
‘Shall one only deal, then, with thos 


they 


moved or 


eyes were 


was 


slain—is 
Egypt ?” 


stolen 
the 


ho have neither 
that the rule of 


he answered. 


nor 
just in 


Nahoum raised his eyes to the ceiling 
though in amiable inquiry, and began 
» finger a string of beads as a nun might 
ell her paternosters. “If that were th 
rule,” he “how 
should served in Egypt? 
Ilereabouts is a man’s life held cheap, 
else I had not been your guest to-night; 


said, after a 


any 


moment, 
man be 


ind the Palace itself would be empty 
f every man in it must be honest. But 

is the custom of the place for political 
errors to be punished by a hidden hand 


we do not call it murder.” 

“What is murder, friend ?” 

“Tt is such a crime as that of Mo 
hammed yonder, who killed—” 

David interposed. “T do not wish to 
his crime, friend. That is no 
affair between thee and me.” 

Nahoum fingered his medita 
tively. “It was an affair of the house 
tops in his town of Manfaloot. I 
only mentioned it because I know what 
view the English take of killing, and how 
set you are to have your household above 
reproach, as is meet in a Christian land. 
So, I took it, would be your excellency’s 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 680.—33 
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Heaven fill light for 
that you would have non 
about you who were not above reproach, 


mind which with 


Egypt’s sake! 


neither liars, nor thieves, nor murderers.” 
Jut you would serve with me, friend,” 


rejoined David, quietly. “You hav 
men’s lives against your account.” 

“Else had mine been against their 
account.” 

“Was it not so with Mohammed? I 


so, according to the custom of the land, 
then Mohammed is as immune as thou 
art.” 

“Excellency, like thee ] 
tian, yet am I also Oriental, and 
is crime with one race is none with an 


Chris 


Ww hat 


am a 


other. At the Palace two days past thou 
saidst thou hadst never killed a man; 
and I know that thy religion condemns 


killing even in war. Yet in Egypt thou 
wilt kill, or thou shalt thyself be killed, 


and thy aims will come to naught. 
When, as thou wouldst say, thou hast 
inned, hast taken a man’s life, then 
thou wilt understand. Thou wilt keep 


this fellow Mohamm« d, 
“T understand; and I will keep him.” 
“Surely thy large and thy 

mind great. It moveth above small things. 

Thou dost not seek riches here ?” 

“T have enough; 

“There is no precedent 
holds office to withhold 
profit and backsheesh.” 

“Shall we 
dent ?” 

“Truthfulness will be 
bird blown t sea, 
doom.” 

“Truth will find an island in the sea.” 

“Tf Egypt is that sea, excellency, ther 


then ?” 


heart is 


my wants are few.” 
for him who 


his hand from 


not try to make a prece 
desolate—like a 


beating ’gainst its 


is no island,’ 
David came over close to Nahoum and 


looked him in the eyes. 


“Surely I can speak to thee, friend, 
is to one understanding. Thou art a 
Christian—of the ancient fold. Out of 


he East came the light that lighteth ev 
man who cometh the 
Thy Church has preserved the faith—it 
is still like a lamp in the mist and the 
cloud in the East. It is higher than all 
faiths. Though there be truth in all, it 
has the higher truth. All others in these 
high places are Moslems; only thou art 
Christian. Thou saidst but now that thy 
heart was with my purpose. 


ery into world. 


Thou saidst 
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that thou wouldst win back to place in 
Egypt by the way called Straight. Shall 
the truth that I would practise here not 
find an island in this sea—and shall it 
not be the soul of Nahoum Pasha?” 

“Have I not given my word? Nay, 
then, I swear it by the tomb of my 
brother whom Death met in the high- 
way, and because he loved the sun, and 
the talk of men, and the ways of women, 
rashly smote him out of the garden of 
life into the void. Even by his tomb I 
swear it.” 





“ Hast thou, then, such malice against 
Death? These things cannot happen save 
by the will of God.” 

“ And by the hand of man. But I have 
no cause for revenge. Foorgat died in his 
sleep like a child. Sut if it had been 
the hand of man, Prince Kaid or any 
other, I would not have held my hand 
until I had a life for his.” 

“ Yet thou art a Christian, friend—thou 
wouldst meet one wrong by another.” 

“Yet, I am an Oriental.” Then, with 
a sudden change of manner, he added: 
“But thou hast a Christianity the lik 
of which I have never seen. I will learn 
of thee, excellency, and thou shalt learn 
of me also many things which I know. 
They will help thee to understand 
Egypt and the place where thou wilt 
be set—if so be my life is saved, and by 
thy hand.” 

Mohammed entered, and came to David. 

“Where wilt thou sleep, saadat?” he 
asked. 

“The Pasha will sleep yonder,” David 
replied, pointing to another room. “I 
will sleep here.” He laid a hand upon the 
couch where he sat. 

Nahoum rose, and, salaaming, followed 
Mohammed to the other room. “ May the 
wolf follow thy footsteps and the lion be 
thy guard, excellency,” he said to David, 
as he passed beyond the curtain. 

“Peace be to thee, friend,” was the 
answer. 


In a few moments the house was still, 
and remained so for hours. Just before 
dawn the eurtain of Nahoum’s room was 
drawn aside, and he entered stealthily, 
and moved a step towards the couch 
where David lay. Suddenly he was 
stopped by a sound. He glanced to- 
wards a corner near David’s feet. There 
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sat Mohammed watching, a neboot of 
domwood across his knees. 

Their eyes remained fixed upon each 
other for a moment. Then Nahoum 
passed back into his bedroom as stealthily 
as he had come. 

Mohammed looked closely at David. 
He lay with his arm thrown over his 
head, resting softly, a moisture on his 
forehead as on that of a sleeping child. 

“Saadat, saadat!” said Mohammed, 
softly, to the sleeping figure, scarcely 
above his breath, and then with his eyes 
upon the curtained room opposite, began 
to whisper words from the Koran: 

“In the name of Allah, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful—”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
AGAINST THE HOUR OF MIDNIGHT 


CHMET, “the ropemaker,” was ill 
at ease. He had been set a task 
in whieh he had failed. The bright 
Cairene sun starkly glittering on th 
French chandeliers and Viennese mir- 
rors, and beating on the brass trays 
and braziers by the window, irritated 
him. He watched the flies on the wall 
abstractedly; he listened to the early 
yeripatetic salesmen crying their wares 
in the streets leading to the Palace; he 
stroked his cadaverous cheek with yellow 
fingers; he listened anxiously for a foot- 
step. Presently he straightened himself 
up, and his fingers ran down the front 
of his coat to see that it was buttoned 
from top to bottom. He grew a little 
paler. He was less stoical and apathetic 
than most Egyptians. Also he was 
absurdly vain, and he knew that his van- 
ity would receive rough usage. 

Now the door swung open, and a portly 
figure entered quickly. For so large a 
man Prince Kaid was light and subtle 
in his movements. His face was mobile, 
his eye keen and human. 

Achmet salaamed low. “ The gardens 
of the First Heaven be thine, and the ut- 
termost joy, Effendina,” he said elaborately. 

“A thousand colors to the rainbow of 
thy happiness,” answered Kaid mechan- 
ically, and seated himself cross-legged 
on a divan, taking a narghile from the 
black slave who had glided ghostlike 
behind him. 


“ What hour did you find him? Where 
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have you placed him?” he added after 
moment. 

Achmet salaamed once more. “I have 
burrowed without ceasing, but the holes 
are empty, Effendina,” he returned, ab- 
jectly and nervously. 

He had need to be concerned. The 
reply was full of amazement and anger. 
“You have not found him! You have 
not brought Nahoum to me!” Kaid’s 
yes were growing reddish, no good sign 
for those around him, for any that 
crossed him or his purposes. 

“A hundred eyes failed to search him 
ut. Ten thousand piastres did not find 
him; the kourbash did not reveal him.” 

Kaid’s frown grew heavier. “Thou 
shalt bring Nahoum to me by midnight 

morrow !” 

‘But if he has escaped, Effendina?”’ 
Achmet returned desperately. He had 
a peasant’s blood—fear of power was 
ingrained. 

“What was thy business but to pre- 
vent escape? Son of a Nile crocodile, 
if he has eseaped, thou too shalt escape 
from Egypt—into Fazougli. Fool, Na- 
houm is no coward. He would remain. 
He is in Egypt.” 

“Tf he be in Egypt, I will find him, 
Effendina. Have I ever failed? When 
thou hast pointed, have I not brought? 
ave there not been many, Effendina? 
Should I not bring Nahoum, who has 
held over our heads the rod?” 

Kaid looked at him meditatively, and 
rave no answer to the question. “He 
reached too far,” he muttered. “ Egypt 
has one master only.” 

The door opened softly and the black 
lave stole in. His lips moved, but 
scarce a sound travelled across the room. 
Kaid understood, and made a gesture. 
An instant afterwards the vast figure 
of Higli Pasha bulked into the room. 
Again there were elaborate salutations 
ind salaams, and Kaid presently said: 

“ Foorgat ?” 

“Effendina,” answered Higli, “it is 
not known how he died! He was in 
this Palace alive at night. In the morn- 
ing he was found dead in bed at his 
own home.” 

“There was no wound ?” 

“None, Effendina.” 

“ The thong?” 

“ There was no mark, Effendina.” 
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“ Poison ?” 

“ There was no sign, Effendina.”’ 

“ Diamond-dtst ?” 

“Tmpossible, Effendina. There w 
not time. He was alive and well her 
at the Palace at eleven, and—” 

Kaid made an impatient gesture. “ By 
the stone in the Kaaba, but it is not 
reasonable that Foorgat should die in his 
bed like a babe and sleep himself into 
heaven! Some evil spirit must hav 
breathed death on him. Or it is a trick 
of the devil, and Foorgat is shamming 
death. Fate meant him for a violent 
end; but ere that came there was work 
to do for me. He had a gift for scenting 
treason—and he had treasure!” His eyes 
shut and opened again with a look not 
pleasant to see. “ But since it was that 
he must die so soon, then the loan he 
promised must now be a gift from the 
grave—that is, if he be dead, if he be not 
shamming! Foorgat was a dire jester.” 

“But now it is no jest, Effendina. 
He is in his grave.” 

“In his grave! 3ismillah! May 
thine eyes be blinded! In his grave, 
dost thou say?” 

Higli’s voice quavered. “ Yesterday 
before sunset, Effendina. By Nahoum’s 
orders.” 

“T ordered the burial for to-day. By 
the gates of Hell, but who shall dis- 
obey me!” 

“He was already buried when the 
Effendina’s orders came,” Higli plead 
ed anxiously. 

“Nahoum should have been taken 
yesterday,” he rejoined, with malice in 
his eyes, 

“Tf T had received the orders of the 
Effendina on the night when the Effen- 
dina dismissed Nahoum—” said Achmet, 
softly, and broke off. 

“ A curse upon thine eyes that did not 
see thy duty!” he replied gloomily. Then 
he turned to Higli. “ My seal has been 
put upon Foorgat’s doors? His treasure- 
places have been found? The courts 
have been commanded as to his estate 
the banks—?” 

“Tt was too late, Effendina,” replied 
Tligli hopelessly. 

Kaid got to his feet slowly, rage pos- 
sessing him. “Too late—who makes it 
too late when I command ?” 

“When Foorgat was found dead, Na- 
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houm at once seized the palace and the 
treasures. Then he went to the courts 
and to the holy men and:claimed succes- 
sion. That was while it was yet early 
morning. Then he instructed the banks. 
The banks hold Foorgat’s fortune against 
us, Effendina.” 

“Foorgat was a Mohammedan. Na- 
houm is a Christian. My will is law. 
Shall a Christian dog inherit from a 
true believer? The courts, the wakhfs 
shall obey me. And thou, son of a burnt 
father, shall find Nahoum! Kaid shall 
not be cheated. Foorgat pledged the 
loan. It is mine. Allah seorch thine 
eyes!” he added fiercely to Achmet, 
“but thou shalt find this Christian gen- 
tieman, Nahoum.” 

Suddenly, with a motion of disgust, 
he sat down, and taking the stem of the 
narghile, puffed vigorously in silence. 
Presently in a red fury he cried: “Go 

go—go, and bring me back by mid- 
night Nahoum and Foorgat’s treasures— 
to the last piastre. Let every soldier be 
a spy if thine own spies fail.” 

As they turned to go, the door opened 
again, the black slave appeared, and 
ushered David into the room. 

David salaamed, but not low, and 
stood still. 

On the instant Kaid changed. The 
rage left his face. He leaned forward 
eagerly, the cruel and ugly look faded 
slowly from his eyes. 

“May thy days of life be as a river 
with sands of gold, effendi,” he said soft- 
ly. He had a voice like music. 

“May the sun shine in thy heart and 
fruits of wisdom flourish there, Effen- 
dina,” answered David quietly. He 
saluted the others gravely, and his eyes 
rested upon Achmet in a way’ which 
Higli Pasha noted for subsequent gossip. 

Kaid pulled at his narghile for a 
moment, mumbling good-humoredly to 
himself and watching the smoke reel 
away; then, with half-shut eyes, he said 
to David: 

“Am I master in Egypt or no, ef- 
fendi?” 

“Tn ruling this people the Prince of 
Egypt stands alone,” answered David. 
“There is no one between him and the 
people. There is no Parliament.” 

“Tt is in my hand, then, to give or to 
withhold, to make or to break?” Kaid 





chuckled to have this tribute, as he 
thought, from a Christian. His choice 
had indeed been good. His counsellor 
combined all the wisdom of the Western 
world with the philosophy of the Fast. 
He did not blink at Oriental facts—and 
he was honest. 

David bowed his head to Kaid’s words, 
but there was a look in his eye which 
neither Higli Pasha nor Achmet misun- 
derstood. He had but admitted a fact; 
he had not approved of it. 

“Then if it be my hand that lifts up 
or casts down, that rewards or that pun- 
ishes, or that takes from the rich man 
that which he ravaged from the poor, 
shall my arm not stretch into the darkest 
corner of Egypt to bring forth the trai- 
tor? Shall it not be so?” 

“It belongs to thy power,” answered 
David. “It is the ancient custom of 
princes here. Custom is law—while it 
is vet the custom.” 

Kaid looked at him enigmatically for 
a moment, then smiled grimly—he saw 
the course of the lance which David had 
thrown. He bent his look fiercely on 
Achmet and Higli. “You have heard 
what the friend and counsellor of Kaid 
has said. Truth is on his lips. I have 
stretched out my arm. Ye are my arm— 
to reach for and gather in Nahoum and 
all that is his.” He turned quickly to 
David again. “I have given this hawk, 
Achmet, till to-morrow night to bring 
Nahoum to me,” he explained. 

“ And if he fails—a penalty? He will 
lose his place?” asked David, with glacial 
but placid humor. 

“More than his place,” Kaid rejoin- 
ed, with a cruel smile. “ By my moth- 
er’s tomb, yes, though he be but a slave 
of Nubia!” 

“Then is his place mine, Effendina,” 
answered David, with a look which could 
give Achmet no comfort. 

“You will bring Nahoum—you?” ask- 
ed Kaid in amazement. 

“T have brought him,” rejoined David. 
“Ts it not my duty to know the will of 
the Effendina and to do it—when it is 
just and right?” 

“Where is he—where does he wait?” 
asked Kaid, eagerly. 

“Within the Palace—here,” replied 
David. “He awaits his fate in thine 
own dwelling, Effendina.” 
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Kaid glowered upon Achmet. “In the 
rs which Time, the Scytheman, will 
it from thy life, think, as thou fastest 
Ramadan or feastest at Beiram, bh 
i filled thy plate when thou wast a 
rar, and made thee from a dog of a 

into a pasha. Go to th 
und come here no more,” he added 
ply. “I am sick of thy ye 
Achmet made no reply, but as he 7 
d the door with Higli he said in 
“Come—to Harrik and the 
! He shall be deposed. T he I ir 
hand!” But Higli answered faint 
He had not the courage of the true 


hisper: 


spirator, traitor though he was. 

\s they disappeared, Kaid made 

friendliness to David, and 
tioned to a seat, then to a narghile. 

David seated himself, took the stem of a 
rghile in his mouth for an instant, 


gesture of 


laid it down again and waited. 
‘Nahoum—I do not understand,” Kaid 
| presently, his eyes gloating at what 
id had told him. 
He comes of his own will, Effendina.” 
“ Wherefore ?’ Kaid could not realize 
truth. This truth was not Oriental 
the face of it. 
“Effendina, he comes to place his 
fe in thy hands. He would speak 
th thee.” 
“ Tow is it thou dost bring him?” 
“He sought me to plead for him with 
ur Highness, and because I knew his 
ril I kept him with me and brought 
hither but now.” 
‘Nahoum went to thee!” Kaid’s eyes 
ered abstractedly into the distance be- 
veen the almost shut lids. That Na- 
tum should seek David, who had dis- 
ced him from his high office, was 
arcely Oriental, when his every cue was 
to have revenge on his rival. This was a 
natural sequence to his downfall. It was 
understandable. 3ut here was David 
ife and sound. Was it, then, some deep- 
er, darker scheme of future vengeance? 
The Oriental instinctively pierced the 
mind of the Oriental. He could have 
realized fully the fierce, blinding passion 
for revenge which had almost overcome 
Nahoum’s calculating mind in the dark 
night with his foe in the next room, 
which had driven him suddenly from his 
bed almost in a trance to fall upon Da- 


d, only to find Mohammed watching— 
lso with the instinct of the Oriental. 
Some fulure scheme of revenge? 
Kaid’s eyes gleamed red. There wou 
e no future for Nahoum! 

‘Why did Nahoum go to thee?’ 
sked again presently 

That I might beg his life of thee, 
lig} ness, as I said,” David replied. 

‘I have not ordered his death.” 

David looked meditatively at him. “ It 
us yesterday that I 


yas agreed petween 


: ild speak plainly—is it not so?” 

4 } 1 1 7 1 

Kaid nodded, and leaned back among 
the cushions 


‘If what the Effendina intends is ful- 
filled, there is no other way but death 
for Nahoum,” added David. 

“ What is my intention, effendi?” 

To confiscate the fortune left by 
Foorgat Bey. Is it not so?” 

“T had a pledge from Foorgat—a loan.” 

“That is the merit of the case, Effen- 
lina. I am otherwise concerned. There 
Shouldst 
thou send him to Fazougli, he 
still inherit.” 

“ He is a traitor.” 

“ Highness, where 


is the law. Nahoum inherits. 


would 


is the proof?” 

‘I know. My friends have disappeared 
one by one—Nahoun 
alienated from m 
come has declined 


Lands have ber n 
Nahoum. My in- 
-Nahoum. | have 
given orders and they have not been ful- 
filled—Nahoum. 


rumor of assassination, or of conspiracy, 


Always, always some 
or the influence and secret agents of thi 
Sultan—all Nahoum. He is a traitor. 
He has grown rich while I borrow from 
Europe to pay my army and to meet the 
demands of the Sultan.” 

“What man can offer evidence in this 
save the Effendina who would profit by 
his death ?” 

“T speak of what I know. I satisfy 
myself. It is enough.” 

“Tlighness, there is a better way: to 
satisfy the people, for whom thee lives. 
None should stand between. Is not the 
Effendina a father to them ?” 

“The people! Would they not say 
Nahoum had got his due if he were 
hlotted from their sight?” 

“None has been so generous to the 
poor, so it is said by all. His hand has 
been upon the rich only. Now, Effen- 
dina, he has brought hither the full 
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amount of all he has received and ac- 
quired in thy service. He would offer it 
in tribute.” 

Kaid smiled sardonically. “ It is a thin 
jest. When a traitor dies, the state con- 
fiscates his goods!” 

“Thee calls him traitor. Does thee 
believe he has ever conspired against 
thy life?” 

Kaid shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tet me answer for thee, Effendina. 
Again and again he has defeated con- 
spiracy. He has blotted it out—by the 
sword and other means. He has been a 
faithful servant to his prince at least. 
If he has done after the manner of all 
others in power here, the fault is in the 
system, not in the man alone. He has 
been a friend to thee, Kaid.” 

“T hope to find in thee a better.” 

“ Why should he not live?” 

“ Thou hast taken his place.” 

“Ts it, then, the custom to destroy 
those who have served thee, when they 
David rose to his feet 
quickly. His face was pale and shining 
with a strange excitement. It gave him 


” 
cease to serve? 


a look of exaltation, his lips quivered with 
indignation. “Does thee kill because 
there is silence in the grave?” 

Kaid blew a cloud of smoke slowly. 
“Silence in the grave is a fact beyond 
dispute,” he said cynically. 

“Tighness, thee changes servants not 
seldem,” rejoined David meaningly. “It 
may- he that my service will be short. 
When TI go, will the long arm reach out 
for me in the burrows where I shall hide!” 

Kaid looked at him with ill-concealed 
admiration. “Thou art an Englishman, 
not an Egyptian; a guest, not a subject— 
under no law save my friendship.” Then 
he added scornfully: “ When an English- 
man in England leaves office, no matter 
how unfaithful, though he be a friend of 
any country save his own, they send him 
to the House of Lords—or so I was told in 
France when I was there. What does it 
matter to thee what chances to Nahoum ? 
Thou hast his place with me. My secrets 
are thine. They shall be all thine—for 
years I have sought an honest man. Thou 
art safe whether to go or to stay.” 

“Tt may be so. I heed it not. My life 
is as that of a gull—if the wind carry it 
out to sea, it is lost! As my uncle went 
T shall go one day. I doubt not thee will 


never do mé ill, Englishman or no Eng 
lishman; but does thee think I do not 
know that I shall have foes at every 
corner, behind every mushrabieh screen, 
on every mastaba, in the pasha’s court 
yard, by every mosque? Do I not know 
in what peril I serve Egypt?” 

“Yet thou wouldst keep alive Na 
houm! He will dig thy grave deep 
and wait long.” 

“Tle will work with me for Egypt, 
Effendina.” 

Kaid’s face darkened. “ What is thy 
meaning ?” 

“TI ask Nahoum’s life that he may 
serve under me, to do those things we 
planned yesterday, you and I—the land, 
taxation, the army, agriculture, the Sou- 
dan! Together we will make Egypt better 
and greater and richer—the poor richer, 
even though the rich be poorer.” 

“ And Kaid—poorer ?” 

“When Egypt is richer, the Prince is 
richer, too. Is not the Prince Egypt? 
Highness, yesterday—yesterday thee gave 
me my commission. If thee will not take 
Nahoum again into service to aid me, I 
must not remain. I cannot work alone.” 

“Thou must have this Christian Orien- 
tal—to work with thee?” He looked at 
David closely, then smiled cynically, but 
with friendliness to David in his eyes. 
“ Nahoum has prayed to work with thee 
—be a slave where he was master? He 
says to thee that he would lay his heart 
upon the altar of Egypt?” Sardonic 
questioning humor was in his voice. 

David inclined his head. 

“ He would give up all that is his?” 

“Tt is so, Effendina.” 

“ All save Foorgat’s heritage ?” 

“Tt belonged to their father. It is a 
due inheritance.” 

Kaid laughed sareastically. “It was 
got in Mehemet Ali’s service.” 

“Nethless it is a heritage, Effendina. 
He would give that fortune back again 
to Egypt in work with me, as I shall give 
of what is mine, and of what I am, in the 
name of God, the all merciful!” 

The smile faded out of Kaid’s face, and 
wonder settled on it. What manner of 
man was this! His life, his fortune for 
Egypt, a country, alien to him, which he 
had never seen till six months ago! 
What kind of being was behind the dark, 


fiery eyes and the pale, impassioned face ? 
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If 


some new prophet? 


he not have cast a spell upon 
um? Had he not bewitched himself 
one of the ablest princes since 


\ nder or Amenhotep? Had Nahoum 

een mastered and won? Was ever 
how many ways had 
had 
had got it at la 


lay without a penny of backsheesh 


power ¢ In 
af wr ! 


shown! He 


and 


fought for 


’s fortune, 


g got his will, he was now ready 
give that same fortune to the good of 
Egypt—but not to beys and pashas l 
hs (and that he should have esx ips l 

M im was the marvel beyond all 
r even to the Pri as] but 


wl ich would make 


greater and richer the 


poor richer, 
if the rich be poorer!” Kaid chuck 
to himself at that. Ti 
poorer would suit him well, so long 
remained rich. And if riches could 
got, as this pale Frank proposed, by 
extortion from the fellah and less 
ish, so much the happier for all. 


make the 


He was capable of patriotism, and this 
ker dreamer had stirred it 
tle. Egypt, 


Feownt 
Kevpt, 


in him a 
industrial in a real sens« 
paying her own way without 
nny and loans; Egypt, without corvée, 
! with an army hired from a full pub 
purse; Egypt, grown strong and able 
resist the suzerainty and cruel tribute 
that touched his native goodness of 
rt, so long in disguise; it appealed to 
sense of leadership in him; to the 
of the soil deep in his bones; to 
for the 
+ } 


his mother a 


{i ird 


common people—for was 
slave? Some distant 
bleness trembled in him, while yet the 
id humor of the situation flashed into 
eyes, and getting to his feet, he said 
to David: “ Where is Nahoum ?” 
David told him, and he clapped 
hands. The black slave entered, received 
an order, and disappeared. Neither spoke, 
but Kaid’s face was full of cheerfulness. 
Presently Nahoum entered and salaamed 
low, then put his hand upon his turban 
in submission. There was submission, but 
no cringing or servility in his manner. 
His blue eyes looked fearlessly before him. 
His face was not paler than its wont. 
He waited for Kaid to speak. 
“Peace be to thee,” Kaid 
mechanically. 
“And to thee, peace, O Prince,” 


his 


murmured 


SAVERS. 


an- 









“ May the feet 


and Death 


swered Nahoum. 


ger by thes 


rgetful!” 


pass 


There was silence for a moment, and 
then Kaid spr ke again. “ What are thy 


he asked sternly. 
paper from his 
Kaid without a 


properties and treasure ?” 
rth a 


it t 


Nahoum drew f 
and handed 


lee ve 


word. Kaid glanced at it hurriedly, then 
aid: “ This is but nothing. What hast 
thou hidden from me? 

“Tt is all I have got in thy service 
Highness,” he answered boldly. “ All else 
I have given to the poor; also to spies— 


and to the army.” 

“To spies—and to the army?” 
Kaid slowly, incredulously. 

“Wilt thou come with me to 
dow, Effendina ?” 

Kaid, wondering, went to the great win- 
looked on to the Palace 
There, drawn up, were a thou- 
and mounted men as black as ebony, 
wearing shining white metal helmets and 


win- 


cows 


which 


square. 


ine chain-armor and swords and lances, 
like medieval crusaders. The horses, too, 
were black, and the mass made a barbaric 
display belonging more to another period 
n the world’s history. This regiment of 
Nubians Kaid had recruited from the far 
south, and had maintained at his 
expense. When they saw him at the win- 
dow now, their swords clashed on their 
thighs and across their breasts, and they 
great shout of greeting, their 
black eyes rolling. 

“Well?” asked 
the 

“ They are loyal, Effendina, every man. 
But the army otherwise is honeycombed 
with treason. Effendina, my money has 
been busy in the army paying and bribing 
oft There 
been sedition—conspiracy; but until 
I could get the full proofs I waited; I 
could but bribe and wait. Were it not 
for the money I have spent, there might 
have been another Prince of Egypt.” 

Kaid’s face darkened. He was startled, 
He had been taken unaware. “ My 
brother Harrik—!” 

“And I should have lost my place 
lost all for which I cared. I had no love 
for money; it was but a means. I spent 
it for the state—for the Effendina, and to 
keep my place! I lost my place, how 
ever, in another way.” 


own 


raised a 


Kaid, with a ring 


voice. 


icers, and my spies were costly. 


lias 


too. 
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“ Proofs! Proofs!” 
hoarse with feeling. 

“T have no proofs against Prince Har- 
rik—no word upon paper. But there are 
proofs that the army is seditious, that at 
any moment it may revolt.” 

“You kept this secret?’ questioned 
Kaid, darkly and suspiciously. 


Kaid’s voice was 


Read, Ef- 
fendina,” he added, handing some pa- 
pers over. 

“ But it is the whole army!” said Kaid, 
aghast, as he read. He was convinced. 

“There is only one guilty!” answered 
Nahoum. Their eyes met. Oriental 
fatalism met inveterate Oriental distrust, 
and then instinctively Kaid’s eyes turned 
to David. In the eyes of the Inglesi was 
a different thing. 

The test of the new relationship had 
come. 


“The time had not come. 


a 


Ferocity was in his heart, a vitriolic 
note was in his voice as he said to Da- 
vid, “If this be true—the army rotten, 
the officers disloyal, treachery under every 
tunic—Bismillah, speak !” 

“Shall it not be one thing at a time, 
Effendina?” asked David. He made a 
gesture towards Nahoum. 

Kaid motioned to a door. “ Wait yon- 
der,” he said darkly to Nahoum. As the 
door opened and Nahoum disappeared 
leisurely and composedly, David caught 
a glimpse of a guard of armed Nubians 
in leopard-skins filed against the white 
wall of the other room. 

“What is thy intention towards Na- 
houm, Effendina?” David asked presently. 

Kaid’s voice was impatient. “ Thou 
hast asked his life—take it; it is thine; 
but if I find him within these walls again 
until I give him leave, he shall go as 
Foorgat went.” 

“What was the manner of Foorgat’s 
going?” asked David quietly. 

“As a wind blows through a court- 
yard gate and the lamp goes out, so he 
went, in the night. Who can say? 
Wherefore speculate! He is gone. It is 
enough. Were it not for thee, Egypt 
should see Nahoum no more.” 

David sighed, and his eyes closed for 
an instant. “ Effendina, Nahoum has 
proved his faith—is it not so?’ He point- 
ed to the documents in Kaid’s hands. 

A sardonic smile passed over Kaid’s 
face. Distrust of humanity, incredulity, 
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cold cynicism, were in it. “ Wheels within 
wheels, proofs within proofs,” he said. 
“Thou hast yet to learn the Eastern 
heart. When thou seest white in the 
East, call it black, for in an instant it 
will be black. Malaish, it is the East! 
Have I not trusted—did I not mean well 
by all? Did I not deal justly? Yet my 
justice was but darkness of purpose, the 
hidden terror to them all. So did I be- 
come what you find me and believe me—a 
tyrant, in whose name a thousand do 
evil things of which I neither hear nor 
know. Proof! When a woman lies in 
your arms is not the moment to prove her 
fidelity. Nahoum has crawled back to my 
feet with these things, and by the beard 
of the Prophet they are true!”—he looked 
at the papers with loathing. “ But what 
his purpose was when he spied upon and 
bribed my army I know not. Yet it shall 
be said, he has held Harrik back—Harrik 
my brother. Son of Hell and the slime 
of the Nile, have I not spared Harrik all 
these years!” 

“ Hast thou proof, Effendina?” 

“T have proof enough; I shall have 
more soon. To save their lives, these, 
these will tell—I have their names here!” 
He tapped the papers. “ There are ways 
to make them tell. Now, speak, effendi, 
and tell me what I shall do to Harrik.” 

“ Wouldst thou proclaim to Egypt, to 
the Sultan, to the world, that the army 
is disloyal? If these guilty men are 
seized, can the army be trusted? Will 
it not break away in fear? Yonder Nu- 
bians are not enough—a handful lost in 
the mélée. Prove the guilt of him who 
perverted the army and sought to. destroy 
thee. Punish him.” 

“ Tlow shall there be proof save through 
those whom he has perverted? There is 
no writing.” 

“There is proof,” answered David 
calmly. 

“ Where shall I find it?” Kaid laughed 
contemptuously. 

“T have the proof,’ answered David 
gravely. 

“ Against Harrik ?” 

“ Against Prince Harrik Pasha.” 

“ Thou—what dost thou know ?” 

“A woman of the Prince heard him 
give instructions for thy disposal, Ef- 
fendina, when the Citadel should turn 
its guns upon Cairo and the Palace. She 
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THE 


was once of thy harem. Thou didst 


rive her in marriage, and she came to 
the harem of Prince Harrik at last A 
oman from without who sang to her 

a singing-girl, an al’mah—she trusted 
vith the paper to warn thee, Effendina, 

n her name. Her heart had remem- 
brance of thee. Her foster-brother Mo- 
hammed Hassan is my servant. Him she 
told, and Mohammed laid the matter be- 
fore me this morning. Here is a sign 
by which thee will remember her, so she 
says. Zaida she was called here.” He 
handed over an amulet which had one red 
gem in the centre. 

Kaid’s face had set into fierce reso- 
lution, but as he took the amulet his 
eyes softened. 

“ Zaida. Inshallah! Zaida, she was 
called. She has the truth almost of the 
English. She could not lie ever. My 
heart smote me concerning her, and | 
gave her in marriage.” Then his face 
darkened again, and his teeth showed in 
malice. A demon was roused in him. 
He might long ago have banished the 
handsome and insinuating Harrik, but 
he had allowed him wealth and safety 
and now ! 

Ilis intention was unmistakable. 

“He shall die the death!” he said. 
“Ts it not so?” he added grimly to Da- 
vid, and gazed at him fixedly. Would 
this man of peace plead for the traitor, 
the would-be fratricide ? 

“Te is a traitor; he must die,” an 
swere d David, slowly. 

Kaid’s eyes showed burning satisfac- 
tion. “If he were thy brother, thou 
wouldst kill him ?”’ 

“T would give a traitor to death for the 
country’s sake. There is no other way.” 

“To-night he shall die.” 

“But with due trial, Effendina ?” 

“ Trial—is not the proof sufficient ?” 

“But if he confess, and give evidence 
himself, and so offer himself to die?” 

“Ts Harrik a fool?’ answered Kaid, 
with seorn. 

“Tf there be a trial and sentence is 
given, the truth concerning the army 
Is that well? Egypt will 
shake to its foundations—to the joy of 
its enemies.” 

“ Then he shall die secretly.” 

“The Prince Pasha of Egypt will be 
called a murderer.” 
Vout CXTV.—No. 680 
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Kaid shrugged his shoulders. 

“ The Sultan—Europe—is it well ?” 

‘I will tell the truth,” Kaid rejoined, 
heree ly. 

“Tf the Effendina will trust me, Prine 
Harrik shall confess his crime and pay 
the penalty also.” 

“ What is thy purpose?” 

“T will go to his palace and speak 
with him.” 

‘Seize him ?”’ 

‘I have no power to seize him, Effen- 
dina.” 

‘IT will give it. My Nubians shall go 
also.” 

“ Effendina, I will go alone. It is the 
only way. There is great danger to the 
throne. Who ean tell what a night will 
bring forth?” 

“Tf Harrik should escape 

“Tf I were an Egyptian and permitted 
Harrik to escape, my life would pay for 
my failure. If I failed, thou wouldst 
not succeed. If I am to serve Egypt, 
there must be trust in me from thee, or 
it were better to pause now. If I go, as 
I shall go, alone, I put my life in dan- 
ger! Is it not so?” 

Suddenly Kaid sat down again among 
his eushions. 

“TInshallah! In the name of God, 
be it so. Thou art not as other men. 
There is something in thee above my 
thinking. But I will not sleep till I see 
thee again.” 

“T shall see thee at midnight, Effen- 
dina. Give me the ring from thy finger.” 

Kaid passed it over, and David put it in 
his pocket. Then he turned to go. 

“ Nahoum ?” he asked. 

“Take him hence. Let him serve thee 
if it be thy will. Yet I cannot under 
stand it. The play is dark. Is he not 
an Oriental ?” 

“He is a Christian.” 

Kaid laughed sardonically and clapped 
his hands for the slave. 

In a moment David and Nahoum were 
gone. 

“Nahoum, a Christian! Bismillah!” 
murmured Kaid seornfully, then fell to 
pondering darkly over the evil things he 
had heard. 

Meanwhile, the 
glittering armor waited without in the 
blistering square. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Nubians in their 
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FURIOUS surf beat on the Labra- 
A dor coast with heavy crashings and 

long-drawn rolls, like that of dis- 
tant drums. The northeast gale hurled 
itself spitefully at the low, wild lands, 
hissing and yowling across the tundra, 
shrieking spasmodically when some mis- 


erable stunted bush or tree stood in 
its way. 
At the mouth of the Forteau River 


the monster combers rushed towards the 
har their gray-crested heads 
high, under sides dark green and sullen. 

The little group of fishermen’s houses 
stood forlorn, apparently forsaken, trem- 
bling at each whining blast. Evening 
was coming; already the shores of New- 
foundland, ten miles away, were fading, 


foaming, 


sinking into nothingness, and the white 
wastes of angry peaks between became 
whiter and seemed to run more viciously. 

As the sun set, pale yellow and small, 


its last feeble rays flickering with chill- 


ing effect of the fierce storm scene, a 
woman came out of one of the houses. 
She clutched a shawl about her head, 


endeavoring to stand against the strength 
of the blow. With keen, eager eyes she 
stared out past the long Point, where the 
spray tossed and drifted in clouds. 

“He bain’t comin’ yit,” she muttered; 
“gure ’tis a bad breeze!” 

She worked her way to a pile of lobster- 
traps and crouched behind them, watch- 
ing, uneonsciously listening to the weird 
whistlings of the wind among the laths 
and nettings. Darker and darker it be- 
eame, until she could not see the Point, 
strain as she would. The towering break- 
ers stormed at her feet, coming out of 
the gloom at terrible speed, falling shat- 
tered and helpless on the bar. 

Then it was night. 
towards her, looming 
curlings for an instant. 


The seas rose up 
with snarls and 
She could not 


see their end on the bar; but the sound 
was intensified, and she shivered. 
r : 
she said then, as 


+ * gay 
a-raisin . 


“ Tide's 
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MOTT 
the tumult grew less and less out in 
the blackness. 
No star sparkled in the high heavy- 
ens; nothing there but swiftly moving 


masses of cloud, that tumbled and rolled 


and twisted over one another in their 
mad rush. 

“lim aw Joe ‘ll got ter mind out 
this night!” She drew the shawl closer 
about her throat, waiting, undisturbed 


by the edge of frost bitterness in 
wind. “They be thar!” 
herself, standing up in 


the 
called to 
her excitement, 
us from the impenetrable darkness, out 
of the noises of the angry sea, a tiny 
light appeared, far away. Up and down 
and sideways it bobbed and lurched, 
sometimes vanishing entirely, then climb- 
ing up and up until almost a star on the 
low horizon. 


she 


She watched the nearing 
hoat intently, fearing to lose the light. 
It came on steadily, shaking to and fro, 
staggering, slanting in course away from 
her. She looked over her shoulder. 

“T light es—!” 

A gasp of surprise. 
the sea was dark! 

“What ’ave un done?’ she screamed, 
the sound whirled away as her lips moved. 
Stumbling, falling to her knees over drift- 
wood and stones, she reached the house. 
“To’mie, what ’ave un done?” 

Silence, but for the yelling drone of 
the wind around the building. She 
caught sight of a glimmer on the floor— 
just a feeble spark. 

“To’mie,” she ealled again, feeling her 
way. Her breath caught in her lungs 
with fear as her hands came in contact 
with a little body. She felt it all over. 
Tt was still. 

“To’mie! To’mie!” 

With frantic haste she searched for 
matches, upsetting the table, knocking 
over chairs, bruising herself against them. 

“ Oh-oh-oh!” she stuttered with. halt- 
ing, trembling sounds in her throat as 
she found the box. A serape, a dull blue 
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splutter, then the yellow flare of pine. 
She held it over her head. The child lay 
at her feet, eyes closed, the small round 
face gray-white. Sneaking glowworms 


of fire still ate their slow way on his 


little shirt. The arms and hands wer 
tossed in pain on the dirty boards. The 
match went out then, its red embers 
evleaming in her fingers. 

“QOh-oh, To’mie, what ’ave un done?” 
she cried, monotonously. 

Then she remembered her husband 
the storm. “™ There’s na light! He'll be 
gone astray! Oh God!” she whimpered, 
tears streaming down her face. 

She got another match going, found a 
candle. The only lamp vas smashed to 
atoms, the broken glass glimmering at 
her feet, shining with the oil that had 
not taken fire. Wildly she jammed the 
candle in a erack of the wall and rushed 
out. The wind snatched at her form, 
dragging it, hurling it back, her skirts 
flapping about her with loud cracklings. 

She stared out into the night, her eyes, 
little by little, accustomed to the dark 
ness. She found the tiny light then; it 
was almost abreast of her, keeping away. 

“ He’s lost an’ thar be no lamp for un!” 
she shrieked, and shrieked again, the wind 
mocking her, vying its strength with 
hers. Inch by inch of her vision the 
light on the tumbling waters passed. 

“Tle’s a-goin’ on Welcome Rocks ef | 
can’t stop un afore he gets too far to 
beat in!” 

Clawing at her dress, she watched the 
light, fascinated by the danger, the gale 
casting her long hair loose, tossing it 
ibout her face. She ran in again. 

“To’mie!” in a whisper of agony—the 
little figure unconscious before her. A 
thought came. She tore the small kin- 
dlings from the wood-heap, set the heavy 
table by the window with Herculean 
strength, ripped off her skirt with des 
perate pulls, mopped the still fresh oil 
on the floor with it, and touched the heap 
with the candle. It flamed up instantly, 
the red tongues leaping and twining in 
the stillness of the interior. From time 
to time she fed the blaze with wood of 
every kind. Spoons with wooden handles, 
the chopping-bowl, anything that would 
burn, and the fire did burn, scorching the 
low rafters. All the time she whispered, 
“To’mie, To’mie!” 
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She dashed out then, the blaze going 
well on the table, eating its way through 
the wood with snappings and showers 
of sparks. 

“He be comin’ right!” she murmured, 
seeing the light advancing towards her. 

“To’mie boy!” she patted the little 
still hands, “I had ter save un an’ ye 
didn’t know!” She got water and bathed 
the child’s face, carefully tearing away 
the burned clothes. The big eyes opened. 

“Were is dadda?”’ 

“(Comin’, darlin’; un ‘ll be here right 
soon, right soon!” 

Her head dropped on his neck and the 
scalding tears flowed fast. 

Hurtling spasms of the gale shook the 
walls, rattled the doors on their hinges, 
made the puny window-supports creak 
and retch. The woman rose slowly and 
got the candle, dreading what she feared 
to see, By the wavering shine the child’s 
burns were vividly apparent. The moth- 
er quivered in sympathetic pain. She 
stripped the little figure tend rly, the 
thin small voice calling for “ dadda.” 

Rough woman of a rough life, she 
knew nothing of remedies, and wrapped 
the boy in a eoarse blanket whose mat 
was torture to the raw spots. 

“Dad-da! Dad-da!” he called again 
and again. 

“Tn “ll be here!” she crooned, ecaress- 
ing the fevered forehead. 

Leaving the child on the low bed, she 
went out into the darkness once more, 
while the fire on the table burned strong- 
ly. The gale was powerful as ever. Tear- 
ing at her, it forced her behind the angle 
of the building. The boat’s light was 
close on to the river’s mouth now; she 
could see the two men tending sails and 
watching their chance to run into the 
calm waters of the high-tide bay. 

“Eh-h!” she sereeched, involuntarily, 
as a long hungry sea curled towards the 
boat. She held her breath! The little 
vessel rose bravely, stern to the heavens, 
bow to the bottom.—and the growling 
water passed beneath. It floated quietly 
then on the still waters of a full tide in 
the land bay. The two men_ shoved 
ashore with the heip of long oars dipped 
to the shallows. 

The woman was on the shingle, waiting, 
when the blunt bow struck with sandy 
gratings. One man sprang out, alighting 
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heavily on the stones. He swung round, 
seeing the woman. 

“Ye wass near makin’ we astray!” 
He hauled in on the bow hauser. 
“Yiss, an’ for why ye did na have the 
light ’arly?” he grumbled again, pulling 
away at the rope. “’Tis the bist load 
we-un got many a trip, an’ ye coome 
putty clost to losin’ it, ’n’ we!” 

“Man!” she ealled in his ear, to make 
her words audible above the screaming 
wind, “* To’mie’s burned hisself bad! Fell 
down th’ lamp whin I war a-watchin’ 
for Ne iy 

The rope slackened in the big man’s 
hands. 

“Naw?” he said. She nodded. Stal- 
wart and huge he looked in his oil- 
skins, the ocean’s reek dripping from cap 
and sleeves. 

“Pull—aw-ay!” <A voice came from 
the boat that drifted off the shore. He 
hauled in diligently till the short bow- 
sprit struck him on the chest. The other 
man hopped out, lantern in hand. 

“Tlold her, Joe!” The big man 
grabbed his wife by the wrist and half 
ran, half dragged her to the house. 

The candle flared and twinkled as ever. 
He let go of the woman and went to 
the bed. 

“ Dad-da! Dad-da!” 

“Zure, zon, I’m right here, a-lookin’ 
out fur ye, my fine boy!” 

One small hand clenched the big eold 
one tensely. 

“Dad-da! Da—’ the frail voice ceased. 

He stared at her blankly, the sudden- 
ness of it numbing his big simple mind. 
The fire on the table starved to a death 
of many glows, and the candle-fat dropped 
on the floor with spl-uts that were audible 
between the heavier attacks of the wind. 

Like some being from a long-gone time 
the tall, powerfully gaunt Labrador fisher- 
man stood by the woman dazedly. The 
gleam of the faint light shone on his 
oilskins, glistened on the seales that cov- 
ered the front of his jacket, danced by 
reflection on the ponderous boots, and 
showed great drops gathering slowly in 
the deep-set, pain-laden eyes. 

With a sob and a curse he fell on his 
knees by the child, the sound of his sor- 
row filling the interior harshly. The 
woman, too, knelt. 

“What ‘ll we to do?” 





He looked up and around the room, 
his helplessness and lack of knowledge 
burning through the moisture of his eyes. 

“Un ‘ll ha’ to go to Hawks Bay!” 
she whispered. He turned a white face 
to her. 

“In that?” his great shaking fist to- 
wards the door. They listened, lips apart, 
his tongue moving in his mouth with a 
slight clucking. 

Shriek on shriek, gasping, moaning, 
then howling, the wind drove on, tearing 
at the house, rattling the long shingles 
overhead with noises like the clattering 
of dried bones. And over it all the cease- 
less surging boom—hoom—boom of a ter- 
rible sea, that crackled and roared, its 
strength piled up for thousands of miles, 
venting itself on the rugged coast, that 
flung back the waters crushed and broken 
in great masses of spume and spray, that 
gurgled and eddied to the depths again. 

“In that?” he muttered. 

“ Ave, man—fur t’ boy!” 

He got to his feet, trembling. “’Tis 
na I’m afeared, Kyrie, but God knaws 
ef t’ boat ’Il live yonder—hear un, woman, 
hear un!” 

Crash—hoom—swsssssht! and a_ short 
silence; then, thundering furiously, the 
breakers rushed in again, a pandemonium 
of lather and foam and sound. 

He went to the door, bracing himself 
there, staring out into the whirling, 
screeching night with calculating eyes. 

“Mabbe me an’ Joe ‘ll git her out- 
en West Channel; ef we doan’t, God 
help us!” 

The lantern came up from the bay 
shore. 

“She’s fine for t’? night, bow an’ starn 
anchor holdin’ good. A’n’t it fearful?” 
The other man entered. 

The father grabbed him by the arm: 
“Me an’ you ‘Il gotter git ta Hawks Bay 
to-night !” 

The other stared at him, and a grin 
spread over the bronzed, weather-beaten 
face. 

“Na, na, man; ye’re jokin’!” 

“ Joe! Joe!”—the woman crawled at his 
feet—“t? boy is burned so bad, an’ t’ 
doctir over Hawks Bay ’Il save un! 
Won’t ’e go with Jack?” 

Tlis eyes focussed themselves on her 
for an instant, then followed her finger 
as she pointed to the child. He stiffened 
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at the the small bundle 
the bed. 
“ West Jack?” he grunted, 


pushing the woman’s hands away from 


sight of on 


Channel, 


his knees, 

“ Yiss; that be our wan hope!” 

“God bless both o’ ye, an’ may ye be 
lads, 
a-watchin’ for ye 
doctir!” The woman 
Hung herself by the child’s body, racked 
with tears. 


payed by Un as ye desarv’! Oh, 
remember me a-waitin’, 


ta coome wi th’ 
She was alone. 
Jack crawled aboard the boat first. 


“ 'T”’ fish ‘ll do fo’ ballust,” he shouted. 
The other nodded, his lips moving, but 


Jack could not hear the words for the 
yelling of the wind in the rigging. They 
triple-reefed the mainsail and left the 


foresail snuggled on its boom. 

“Single on t’ jib!” Jack shouted. 

Iland over hand they dragged the stern 
anchor aboard, 

“She’s afloat an’ free!” 
as he cast off the bow-line. 

A hundred yards from the calm waters 


Joe sereamed 


of the little bay the raging seas foam- 
ed and the bar. The broad- 
beamed wouldn’t her helm 


banged at 
craft 
quickly enough. 


obey 


The 


other pushed her bow round with a sweep, 


“Shove her out!’ Jack ordered. 


and erouched to windward as he felt her 
lean and shiver. Straight for the gigantic 
seas they went. 
“ God be wi’ > Jack called. 
“ Aye, an’ we'll need Un!” Joe hung 
out over the rail as the stanch boat secur- 
ried out. 


” 
us. 


when 
away 


Jack watched his chance, lufting 
mountains of water came, easing 
afterwards. 

“Let she slip!” 
the strength of his lungs. 


with all 
Jack kept her 


Just when they were on the 


Joe shouted 


away hard. 
bar a great watery height rose up against 
them, its crest curling white in the dark- 
reflecting yellow in the feeble 
lantern-light. 


ness, 


“ God!” Joe whispered, cringing against 
the beams. Up and up, fairly pointed 
sullen waves, the boat rose, 
stubby bowsprit clear of the 
The comber passed beneath, 
and she slid down the other side squash- 


towards the 
shaking her 
dark waters. 


ingly, darting spray on each bow. 
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“Keep away a shade; tis a nor’easter, 
an’ Hawks Bay lies east ha’ south!” 

Plunging, dashing, climbing into the 
long lines of seas, they worked ahead 
slowly, soaked to the skin, hungry and 


right how, Joe td 


tired after the long day’s cod-hauling, 
but determined—* fur t’ sake o’ t’ boy.” 

The 
out of Gloucester, bound home from the 
Janks with 40,000 pounds of cod under 
her hatches, streaked through the Strait 
of Belle Isle at daylight under double 
reefs, her decks hidden in smother and 
dashing spray. 


Susan Jenkins, fishing - schooner 


inside the straits 
the burly man at the wheel 


his 


“Lucky we 
this v’y’ge!” 
out, 


spokes, 


come 
sang paws gripping the 
The skipper nodded, never taking 
his eyes from the long, semi-hidden coast 


great 


of Labrador to starboard. 
“Keep her away a p’int!” 


“Ave, aye!” and the bows fell off, 
swaying up and down. 

“ Steady as ye go!” 

“Steady it is!” 

Left alone, the helmsman swept the 
dreary wastes with a comprehensive 


Everywhere liquid mountains 
that moved on their foundations, growing 


glance. 


in size as the light became stronger. 
They tumbled helter-skelter after the 


schooner, threatening to pile on her decks; 
as they reached her taffrail they threw 
her towards the clouds with a sickening 
lift, and a heart-raising drop afterwards. 
She shivered from keelson to truck, from 
stem to stern, under the pounding blows, 
staggering like a wounded thing. The 
man shifted his chew of tobacco to the 
other cheek and spat vigorously. 

“ Goddam lucky!” he swore to himself, 
easing his fingers on the wheel. On the 
port side the heights of Newfoundland 
loomed gray and indistinct through the 
salt haze and drift. 

“ We're 
slid by. 

With shrill squeaks and eerie whinings 
the wind shot through the rigging, tug- 
ging at the canvas, making the bolt-ropes 
clack loudly against the main-boom. He 
Watched the stick buckle and straighten; 
casting his eyes aloft, he noted the are 
of the ship’s roll at every sea, and he 
spat again. Brighter and brighter came 


he) 


a-movin’!” as hill after hill 
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the day, showing the vastness of the 


raging waters and the rank on rank 
of swiftly moving wind-clouds. Swing 
ing his face to starboard then, his eyes 
stopped suddenly and he leaned forward 
against the kicking wheel. He pet red 
for a moment. 

“Ahoy bel-ow!” he shouted, quickly, 
his big voice sounding strong and clear. 
The skipper’s tousled head appeared in 
stantly. 

“ Boat upsot; man on her, b’ th’ look 
of it!” 

“Where away ?” 

“*Bout three pint t’ starboard!” 

The other, in old trousers and _ shirt, 
carpetbagging slippers on his feet, braces 
lapping about his legs, gazed fixedly. 

“Yer right, by hell!” 

Slipping and cursing along the deck, he 
got to the forecastle-hatch. 

“Tumble up, ye divvils, lively now! 
Boat adrift with a man aboard. All 
hands to their post, an’ the cook at 
the fore-sheet !” 

Like bees from a disturbed hive the 
men clambered out, growling at each 
other when some one was slow on the lad- 
der. The skipper was aft already. 

‘ Now then, ve lubbers ”—he trumpeted 
through his hands—“‘ when I sings out, 
claw in on yer sheets like hell fury!” 

One eye on the men seurrying about 
the slippery decks, the other on the turtled 
beat that came into sight and vanished 
ften, a dark thing clinging to it, his 
wits worked fast. 

“Luff! Luff, ye fool!” 

“ Ain’t 1?” the other grumbled, 
climbing the spokes. Nearer dnd nearer 
to the boat, tearing through the seas, 
eateching their brunt on her quarter 
now, the schooner plunged on, flinging 
the green high at every leap. The skip- 
per’s muscles tightened under his clothes 
as the schooner swung ahead with awful 
speed, the gale hissing about his ears, 
forcing the spume in his nose and mouth 
—almost abreast of the boat now. 

“Stand by!” he shrieked. The men 
laid to the ropes waiting. “ Up with her, 
quick! Claw in, ye beggars! Damn ye, 
claw in!” 

He jumped to the wheel and yanked 
the spokes over, the helmsman pushing 
with all his strength. 

“Tard down! Ha-a-rrd down!” His 
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breath whined between his teeth as he 
labored. 

Staggering frightfully, the schooner 
foreed her bows into the weight of the 
seas. The skipper let go the wheel and 
dashed amidship to the rail. Just under 
their bows was the overturned boat, a 
man hugging the round bottom with 
knees and nails. 

“ Away!” he yelled, waving his arm. 

The schooner fell off, grazing the sullen 
load beneath. <A sailor in the chains 
made a wild grab and missed. The skip 
per saw it and cursed. A huge sea lifted 
the lone man, the skipper reached out, 
clinging to the ratlines with one hand, 
and fastened his steel-like fingers in the 
castaway’s jack t. A wrenching heave, a 
grunt of effort, and the wrecked fisherman 
sprawled on the deck, the boat bumping 
i nd banging alongside. 

Sails snapping with reports of guns, 
sheet-ropes writhing and curling about, 
nests of dories clanging and clattering, 
the schooner faced the storm. 

“ Keep her off, dang ye, keep her off!” 

Paying no further attention to the 
rescued man, the skipper was all over 
the decks at once. A haul here, a pull 
there, a shove and an oath beyond, 
till the schooner was on her course 
again, fleeing before the seas. He drew 
the sweat from his face, drawing a 
deep breath. 

“Pretty cussed fine, that was!” he r 
marked in a shout to the man at the 
whee l. 

“Dam ef ’twasn’t!” the latter an- 
swered, shifting his chew, admiration in 
his eyes, 

“Does a feller good to wake up onct 
a while!” He went over to where the 
stranger was sitting, propped against the 
mainmast. “ Hello, friend! Dang near 
went ter Davy Jones that cruise!” 

No answer. The big body in oilskins 
sagged, a tremor passing over it now and 
then. The skipper watched. Then the 
man lifted his head. The whiteness of 
the face and the pain in the eyes startled 
the skipper. 

“Too bad ’bout th’ boat, man, but ye’re 
in fair luck to be alive!” 

“Tis no t’ bo-at, zor; ’tis t? boy! Me 
an’ Joe wass a-goin’ fur t’ doctir t 
Hawks Bay!” 

The skipper looked to port quickly. 
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TO THE 
“We're past now, friend, an’ ye know 
we couldn’t beat her back in this! Th’ 
lads w’uld kick, too, incause we've a big 
No. 1’s aboard, an’ prices ’Il 
all hands at T. Wharf!” 
As he spoke, a lump that would not be 
choked down rose in his throat. “ Poor 
divvil!” he muttered, angry at his own 
“God A’mighty! 
‘twas one o’ my kiddies!” 


first cargo of 
be high for 


helplessness. s’posin’ 

The giant figure rose slowly, stumbled 
aft, and stood watching the fast-vanishing 
shores of Labrador with poignant sad- 
ness, tears dripping, mingling with the 
salt of the and rolling down 
jacket. He stretched out his arms then, 
and a wild, heart-broken sound burst from 
his lips. The man at the wheel trembled 
in superstitious awe. 

“To’mie boy, I couldna git to make it, 
lad; I did for me best, I did. 
da-da. 
in’ 


sea his 


Forgi’e yer 
Joe’s gone, a-blessin’ ye an’ wish- 
luck whin t’ big sea tuk him! 
1-blessin’ ye, lad, an’ t? God must hear 
un; mabbe un’s a-talkin’ wi’ t? God now!” 

The huge form wavered an instant 
and fell inert at the skipper’s feet. 

“God A’mighty!” he knelt beside it. 
“Poor divvel! Ill set him ashore here 
next trip, sure’s my name’s Johnson, 
s"posin’ I lose three days!” 

He ordered the man to be carried for- 
ward, and saw personally to it that he 
fed and clothed and that a big 
whiskey was given him. 

Nearly all the rest of the day the skip- 
per paced the decks in silence, now and 
then stopping to watch the wild seas 
curl hungrily at his ship, and sneering 
at them when they were disappointed by 
her buoyancy. 


“Keep her to her course; hold her 
it!” 


me 


was 


to 


“ Aye, aye!” the man at the wheel an- 
swered. “ Hold her to it ’tis!” 


Two months, and three, passed since 
Ellison’s disappearance from Forteau, 
Labrador. 

The night he and Joe started out for 
the doctor, the woman cried and prayed 
in her uncouth.way. The child became 
conscious and called for “da-da.” She 
tried to soothe his pain, and thought of 
oil. She ran out in the semi-daylight 
and filled a pannikin with the stinking, 
heavy fluid in one of the many tubs that 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 680.—35 
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were ranged behind the net-house. 
stood peering into the 1 
for an instant. 

“T’ God dat es a-watchin’ us all be 
wi’ ye!” she murmured. 

Through the days and nights following 
she bathed the child’s burns in the rancid 
oil of cods’ livers. And day by day the 
young life grew stronger and stronger. 
On the sixth day she became anxious, 
the child out of danger, for her husband. 

“Should ’a’ be’ back the 
muttered. 

Far and away, out to a 
vast distance, the spotless wastes of calm 
waters met her The noon haze 
caused the long slow heave and fall of 
the sea to be as waving masses of blue 
under a pure sky. Monotonously calm 
but for the sluggish swell of a storm 
somewhere beyond, the ocean was qui 
escent, showing each little puff of wind 
in wrinkles on its huge breasts. The 
Newfoundland shore, ten miles away, 
stood out of the waters, gray and grim 
and far distant, an indistinct line of 
solidity against the moving, heaving sea. 

Day after day she watched and waited, 
a grim fear tugging at her mind. Each 
night she lighted a fire on the beach, 
“ So’z he kin zee th’ way in!” 

As the days filed by, some with their 
calm, others with their wild, tumbling 
storms, she waited, hoping against hope. 

One afternoon, Dan Bearn, of Black 
Bay, dropped anchor in the high-tide har- 
bor and came ashore. 

“T got this to gie ye, Kyrie, an’ I’m 
fearful zad!” He handed her a damp, 
soggy piece of wood with the letters K. FE. 
on it, almost obliterated. 

She stared at it, a gripping pain at 
her heart. 

“ T’ank ye, Dan!” 

The rough fisherman went away, and 
she listened to the creak of his oars as 
he pulled out to his boat. 

“ To’mie!” she gasped, brokenly, seizing 
the child in her arms—* To’mie!” The 
tears came then and draggled her face, 
soaking into her rough blouse. “ Da-da’s 
gone f’om us, To’mie; thar’s jest me an’ 
you now!” 

The boy laughed in childish glee. 

“To’mie an’ mam togedder!” he gur- 
gled, his arms about her neck. “ Dat 
nice!” whispering in her ear. 


She 


lists of spray 


now !”’ she 
stretching 


eyes. 
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She tried to make him understand, but 
jn vain. 

“'To’mie an’ mam togedder, an’ da-da!” 
was the only answer from the red little 
lips. She put him to sleep then and went 
out into the silent night. 

Glistering with the reflections of the 
stars, the ocean sobbed and moved sul- 
lenly, erinkling on the beach with lap- 
pings and soft murmurings. 

“ Jack!” she whispered, throwing her 
arms to the moving waters—* Jack!” 

No answer to her heart’s cry but the 
sodden beat, beat, beat of the long swells 
on the bar. 

“ Where be ye, Jack?” she screamed. 

Thr-r-om — thro-o-om — swa-a-asht! 
the sea answered her. For hours she 
waited, tending her fire, that every fish- 
erman on the coast knew as “ Widder 
Ellison’s Light.” 

Then she gave up hope, living her 
lonely life, tending the lobster-pots, set- 
ting and hauling his nets. 

Dan Bearn dropped anchor again in 
the little bay. 

“ Will ye marry me, Widder Ellison ?” 

She looked into his honest eyes with 
great sadness. 

“Naw, Dan! I’m a-waitin’ fur Jack! 
He be not dead, an’ I knows ut! Naw 
man wuld t? God above kill w’en he 
wass a-goin’ fur t’ sake o’ hiss child!” 

And the fisherman went away again, 
no anger or bitterness in his heart; only 
sorrow that “Sh’ is mad entirely!” 

Alone with the growing, laughing boy 
Kyrie lived, tending her nets and pots 
by day, feeding her fire on the beach 
by night. September came, and with it 
the hurtling gales of the equinoctial 
storms. It was hard to keep her fire 
going these nights, because the wind 
dragged the wood away fast as she 
piled it. 

One evening she built up a _ huge 
cairn of timber, weighting it down with 
stones. She stared out across. the 
strait keenly. Boom — bo-om — bo-om! 
the breakers thundered, and Kyrie shud- 
dered. 

“?*Twass sich a night he an’ Joe wass 
gone!” she whispered, lighting the heap 
with a kerosene-soaked rag. 

The mass flamed and flared, shooting 
into the wind with droning heat. The 
woman watched the blaze for a time, 
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while the seas thundered and foamed 
at her feet, while the wind jerked at 
her clothes. 

“I hope no wan goes ashore on Wel- 
come Rocks this night,” she murmured, 
and went into the house. 

“TDa-da’s comin’!” the child said in 
sound sleep, and the mother sobbed out- 
right. 

“Ef he only wass comin’, To’mie!” 

She fell on the bed, crying and sob- 
bing bitterly. 

The wind screeched about the house 
as of old, whirling around the cracks 
viciously, moaning away. The woman’s 
sorrow stilled then, and the only sound 
in the house was the pound, pound, pound 
and clash of raging seas, beating them- 
selves to nothingness on the bar. Great 
whirling clouds dashed over the skies, 
gray-black and repulsive in the gloom. 
Heavier and heavier came the blow, 
fiercely echoing and screaming. The 
eontinuous crashing ro-am — bo-om— 
sws-sht of the combers drowned out the 
sound of the wind, and the woman slept. 

Excited rough voices woke her. “ Un’s 
no chanst ter live on Welcome Rocks 
in this gale!” 

The words sifted slowly into her 
brain. 

“°Tis un ship ashore!” She fought 
herself into her clothes and ran out. 

Lanterns moved here and there on the 
beach, and in their light the snarling, 
furious waves rolled with frightful 
weight, raking the shore with foam and 
yellow bubblings. 

“She’s a-goin’!” Kyrie heard a fisher- 
man yell. 

She saw then the masts of a schooner, 
hard and fast on the Welcome Rocks, the 
ship itself smothered in spray. Aye, 
and she could hear the rasping sound 
of wood grinding. The masts van- 
ished then, and the fishermen gathered 
on the shore were silent. 

“God help un!” she said. 

Bodies drifted to the land; beaten by 
the ponderous seas, bruised, quite dead. 
One by one she saw them pulled from 
the angry frother. Then, faintly show- 
ing in the light of the many lanterns, 
a man’s head showed in the surf. 

“ T’ere’s ’un alive!” somebody shouted. 
They linked hands and reached out as 
far as they dared in the undertow. 
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‘Got un! 

The last man dragged in two forms, 
nearly senseless. 

“Praise be t’ un’s God!” Kyrie 
whispered. 

The bodies were on the beach. 

“Tis Widder’s Jack!” a voice roared. 

Searce believing her ears, Kyrie went 
to them. Seeing, she dropped on her 
knees. 

“Jack! Jack! ye’ve coomed agin!” 

The man’s eyes opened. “ Kyrie,” he 
whispered—* Kyrie.” 

They disengaged his fingers from the 
neck and wrist of the man he had 
saved. The latter moved slightly, star 
ing at Ellison. 

“Man!” he muttered, in a dazed, weak 
voice. “ What happened? Oh, my God! 
[ know; we went astray!” He got to 
his knees haltingly, staring out on the 
raging waters, the wind whisking the 
drops from his matted hair. 

“My ship?” he groaned, turning in 
agonizing fear from face to face of th 
cirele about him. MHere and there a 
head shook solemnly—and he _ under- 
tood. He staggered to the edge of the 
beach, the group parting before him si- 
lently. Lapping at his feet, foam rip- 
ples, remnants of mighty seas, splashed 
ind receded. Tears streaming from his 
rough, unkempt chin, he peered through 
the clouds of stinging spray that drove 
over the beach with hissings and cold 
strength. “My ship!” He shook a 
trembling, knotted fist towards the 
depths. “Damn ye to hell!” His tones 
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were steel-like in their fury. “ Damn 
' 


ve! | hope you’re satisfied now!” The 


skipper turned, and he saw the line of 
bodies. “ My boys! my ship! my every 
thin’!—Who brought me ashore?’ he 
narled then. 

‘IT did!” Ellison stood before him 
The two watched each other’s eyes. A 
faint smile stole over the skipper’s face. 

‘God, man! I saved ye onct to bring 
yer back home; ye’ve saved me in return, 
fur what? Ye don’t know! ’Tis best 
ve shouldn’t!” He looked seaward once 
more and a fierce ague seemed to grasp 
him. He wavered, almost fell. 

“Thar!” he said, holding out a 
clammy hand. “ Shake, Jack. I said I'd 
put, ye ashore here, an’ I kept my word, 
didn’t 1?” Holding Ellison by a power 
ful grip, he swung his head, “ Where’s 
his wife?” 

Kyrie darted forward. 

“Ts—is his boy alive?” 

“T’ank un God, yiss!” she sobbed. 
Ellison’s face lighted up with a rare 
glow. The skipper saw it. 

“Now don’t tell me th’ devil never 
did a kind job!” His head sank on 
his chest. 

“Not t’ say that, mister!” Kyrie 
screamed, so that her words might be 
heard above the storm sounds. “ Put 
un down t’ th’ credit o’ the sea!” 

He looked at her, his eyes shining 
strangely. 

“Ave,” and again the great fist shook 
towards the roaring billows, “put it 
down to the credit of the sea!” 


Prescience 


BY HELEN FULIET SHAFTER 


- expectation of the rain 
The hills in languor lie— 

With upturned looks, too proud to feign 
Indifference to the sky. 


A moment’s hush, then from above 
With sudden music, low 

The mists, descending, hide a love 
Whose joy is to bestow. 
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Death 


BY ELIE METCHNIKOFF 


Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris 


2 
HE reader will perhaps be aston- 
ished to ascertain how little knowl- 
edge science can boast with respect 

to the problem of death. Whereas in 

religions, philosophies, literature, and 
popular traditions the question of death 
occupies a notably preponderant place, 
in scientific works it has been accorded 
but limited consideration. This regret- 
table fact may perhaps to a certain 
point explain—though it can hardly jus- 
tify—the accusations sometimes brought 
against science, which devotes its time to 
matters of detail and neglects the great 
problems of human existence, such as 
death. When Tolstoi, haunted by the 
desire to decipher that problem, searched 
for its solution in the treatises of scien- 
tists, he found none but indefinite or 
insignificant answers. His indignation 
was thereupon kindled against those men 
who study all sorts of things by him 
judged useless, such as the world of in- 
sects, the composition of tissues and cells, 
and are unable to tell us what is the 
destiny of man and the meaning of 
death. We do not intend to try to solve 
those problems, but wish simply to give 

a glance over the actual state of the 

question of natural death. 

When we speak here of natural death 
we mean the phenomenon resulting neces- 
sarily from the organization of a being, 
and not from accident. In current lan- 
guage, death by illness is called nat- 
ural. But illness is avoidable, and not a 
fatal result of the properties inherent to 
our organization. 

It was formerly thought that nat- 
ural death was the inevitable end of 
all life, and that the principle itself of 
an organism contained the germ of its 
end. It was therefore a matter of sur- 
prise to discover that in many among 
the inferior organisms death only follows 
upon accident, and that these creatures, 


if protected from all violent interference, 
do not die. Organisms composed of a 
single cell (such as the Infusoria and 
many other Protozoa and inferior plants) 
reproduce themselves by division, and are 
transformed into two or three new beings: 
the mother organism has, as it were, dis- 
solved into its progeny without having 
suffered any real death. 

Among plants of high order, as well 
as microscopic vegetations, instances are 
not wanting of the absence of natural 
death. Life may have unlimited dura- 
tion, provided the intimate parts of the 
organism expended in vital functioning 
be renewed. 

From this it must not be concluded 
that natural death is unknown in the 
vegetable kingdom. Quite the other way. 
Cases are encountered at every step of 
plants dying without being deprived of 
life by any external agency. Even among 
organisms of closely related species some 
will be found exempt from natural death 
and others subject to it. 

Natural death can be put off by pre- 
venting a plant from producing seed. 
Thus Professor Hugo de Vries prolonged 
the life of his (nothera by cutting every 
blossom before fecundation. 

It is usual to mow the rye-grass of 
lawns before it begins to blossom, in or- 
der to prevent the ripening of the seed 
and the death of the plant. Under these 
circumstances rye-grass remains green 
and lives for several years. 

It is a question whether the natural 
death of superior plants, which it has 
been agreed to ascribe to exhaustion, can- 
not better be explained as the result of 
poisoning, brought about in the course 
of their vital functioning. Plants often 
produce poisons such as can kill animals 
and men. Why should they not produce 
poisons such as can injure themselves? 
There is nothing improbable in the sup- 
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position that certain of these poisons 
develop exactly at the moment of the 
maturation of the seed. By preventing 
the maturation one would prevent the 
poisoning of the whole organism. This 
hypothesis perfectly fits the numerous 
eases of natural death while the soil is 
still far from exhausted. The equally 
numerous cases of partial death, such 
as the death of flowers while the same 
stalk is producing other flowers, might 
by a local action of 
insufficient to affect the 


be explained 
the poison, 
whole plant. 

While, however, the idea of the auto- 
intoxication of superior plants is for the 
time being only a hypothesis, we are 
justified in accepting as true the idea 
of the natural death of bacteria and yeast 
microbes through poisoning, occasioned 
by their own proper products. 


The instances of natural death in the 
animal world are conspicuous, in com- 
parison with those in the vegetable world, 
for their greater variety and complexity. 
There seems no doubt that this manner 
of death established itself independently 
in the different groups of animals. 

Fifty years ago an American natural- 
ist, Dana, discovered on the surface of 
the sea a little animal of so singular a 
character that he named it “ Monstrilla.” 
It is a small crustacean, akin to the 
Cyclops so common in ponds. But whil 
the latter are furnished with all that is 
necessary to capture and digest their 
food, the Monstrilla has neither apparatus 
for seizing prey, nor digestive tube. It 
is richly provided with muscles, nerv- 
Jus system, organs of sense, and sexual 
organs; it only lacks what is necessa- 
ry to prolong life by alimentation. Th 
Monstrilla is doomed therefore to nat- 
ural death. 

Among the Ephemera, who offer onc 
of the best examples of natural death, 
the end comes after a few hours of life 
in the perfect state, without the slightest 
sign discoverable of any degeneration of 
the organs. As there are other Ephemera 
(Chloe), who, without taking food, live 
several days, it is improbable that the 
short life of the first is brought to an 
end by inanition. These instances of 
natural death can better be attributed 
io autointoxication, the effect of which 
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DEATH. 


makes itself felt at different times, ac- 
cording to circumStances. 

Among the superior animals—Verte- 
brata—conditions are less favorable than 
among the Invertebrata for the study of 
natural death. 
possess sufficiently well-developed digest 


Among the former all 


ive organs, and live therefore much 
longer than those inferior animals which 
Natural death 
therefore very seldom oceurs among thie 


have no such organs. 


vertebrates, who mostly die from external 
causes, such as cold and hunger, or else 
are devoured by their enemies or killed by 
infectious or parasitical diseases. Ther 
is therefore only humankind left for the 
study of natural death among beings en- 
dowed with a superior organization. 


The death of the aged, which is often 
described as natural death, is, in the great 
majority of cases, due either to infec- 
tious diseases, and especially pneumonia 
(which takes a very insidious form), or 
to attacks of apoplexy. True natural 
death is very rare among humankind. 
Demange* describes it as follows: “ Hav- 
ing reached the extremity of age, retain- 
ing still the last glimmerings of a fading 
intelligence, the old man feels debility 
gaining upon him day by day; his limbs 
refuse to obey his failing will, his skin 
becomes insensible, dry, and cold; warmth 
withdraws from his extremities, his fac 
grows thin, his eyes hollow, and his eye 
sight dull; speech dies upon his lips, 
which remain agape; life forsakes th 
old man from the circumference to the 
centre; his breathing becomes labored, 
and finally his heart ceases to beat. The 
old man has thus gently gone out, ap- 
pearing for the last time to fall asleep.” 

Among humankind there can be no 
question of exhaustion from procreation 
as a cause of natural death, or of inani- 
tifn, as in the ease of the Monstrillas. 
It is much more likely that such death is 
owing to an autointoxication of the or 
ganism. This hypothesis rests upon the 
marked analogy between natural death 
and sleep, and the probability that the 
latter is simply the result of poisoning 
by the harmful elements generated by 
the activity of our organs. 

The theory that sleep is the result 

* Btude Clinique sur la Vieillesse, Paris, 
1886. Page 145. 
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of an autointoxication of the organ- 
ism was first broached about fifty 
years ago. It has been sustained by 
many eminent scientists, among whom I 
may mention Obersteiner, Binz, Preyer, 
Errera. The first two attribute sleep to 
an accumulation in the brain of products 
of exhaustion, which are carried off by the 
blood during rest. An attempt has even 
been made to gain accurate knowledge 
of the nature of these narcotic substances. 
Various scientists believe it to be an acid 
which is stored during the activity of our 
organs in too great quantity to be tol- 
erated. During sleep the organism casts 
off this excess of acid products. 

Preyer,* going deep into the study 
of this problem, put forth the hypothesis 
that the functioning of all the organs 
generates products designated by him un- 
der the name of ponogena, which occasion 
the sensation of fatigue. According to 
him, these substances are gathered during 
wakefulness and destroyed during sleep 
through oxidation. Preyer believes it 
to be lactic acid which plays the most 
important part among the ponogena, 
which view is supported by the narcotic 
effect of that substance. If Preyer’s 
theory should prove correct, a remarkable 
analogy would be shown between the auto- 
intoxication by lactic acid of men and an- 
imals overcome by sleep, and the bacteria 
which produce the same acid and whose 
fermentescent activity stops as a result 
of the accumulation of that substance. 

The theory of Preyer has so far, how- 
ever, not been confirmed. Errerat holds 
a different one, according to which not 
acid products, but certain alkaline sub- 
stances, described by Armand Gautier un- 
der the name of leucomaines, are held to 
be the cause of sleep. Gautier has as- 
certained that these substances act upon 
the nervous centres, occasioning weariness 
and desire for sleep. They might there- 
fore very well, according to Errera, be 
the cause of sleep, which might be sup- 
posed to come about at the moment of 
the greatest accumulation of these leu- 
comaines in the organism. The latter 
scientist believes the somniferous action 
of the ponogena to be direct, and to con- 
sist of an intoxication of the nervous 
1887, p. 1173. 
1887, 2d semestre, 


* Revue Scientifique. 
+ Revue Scientifique. 
P 105. 


He believes that the substances 
in question are eliminated during sleep 
and the disturbance brought about by 
them in great measure repaired. 

Every stage in the progress of science 
has had its effect upon the study of the 
extraordinarily complex and interesting 
problem of sleep. At the time when an 
important influence was ascribed to alka- 
loid substances (ptomaines) in infectious 
diseases, the attempt was made to show 
that sleep was brought about by the 
working of analogous substances. Now- 
adays, the conviction having been reach- 
ed that in such diseases the preponderant 
action belongs to poisons of an extremely 
complex chemical composition, the at- 
tempt is made to explain weariness and 
sleep by the influence of such poisons. 

Among researches in this line, those 
especially of Weichardt* have in recent 
times attracted attention. This young 
scientist vigorously sustains his position 
that during the functioning of the organs 
an accumulation is produced of partic- 
ular substances which are neither organic 
acid nor leucomaines, but which bear a 
likeness rather to the poisonous products 
of parthenogenous microbes. 

Weichardt certain laboratory 
animals executing fatiguing movements 
without interruption for hours, after 
which they are sacrificed. Under these 
conditions the muscular extract is found 
to be very poisonous; when injected into 
normal animals, these give evidence of 
extraordinary weariness, and sometimes, 
in the course of from twenty to forty 
hours, they die. Every effort to deter- 
mine the chemical nature of the fatigue- 
producing substance having failed, it is 
impossible to speak of it with precision. 
Among its properties is one of especial 
interest. When introduced into the cir- 
culation of normal animals in a quantity 
insufficient to produce death, it provokes 
the formation of a counter-poison, even 
as diphtheritic poison occasions the pro- 
ducticn of diphtheritic antitoxin. 

When Weichardt injected the poisonous 
mixture productive of exhaustion with 
small doses of antidote serum, the animals 
showed no sign of physical disturbance. 
The neutralizing action of the counter- 


centres. 


keeps 


* Miinchener medicinische Wochenschrift. 
1904, Verhandlungen der physiologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 
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poison made itself felt even when intro- 
duced through the mouth. As a result 
of his researches, Weichardt believes he 
will be able to obtain a substance pre- 
ventive of fatigue. 

Although it is as yet impossible to speak 
authoritatively upon the nature of the 
substances which accumulate during the 
functioning of the organs and occasion 
fatigue and sleep, it more and more ap- 
pears probable that such substances exist, 
and that sleep is really due to a sort of 
autointoxication of the organism. This 
theory has so far stood unshaken by any 
argument. In recent times Ed. Cla- 
paréde,* a Genevese psychologist, has 
raised his voice against the prevalent theory 
of sleep. He holds that it is contradicted 
by the fact that the new-born sleep much, 
while the aged sleep little. But this 
ean be readily explained by the much 
greater sensibility of the nervous centres 
in the child, who manifests likewise a 
greater sensibility with regard to a num- 
ber of injurious factors. The other ob- 
jections of Claparéde, such as the favor- 
ing action upon sleep of a walk in the 
open air, the state of sleepiness after ex- 
cess of sleep, can nowise be considered 
incompatible with the theory of auto- 
intoxication. They are facts of a second- 
ary order, and depend probably upon 
some complication which it is impossible 
in the actual state of our knowledge to 
determine precisely. 

Many well-authenticated facts, on the 
other hand, are found to be in perfect 
harmony with the theory of autointoxica- 
tion, Without speaking of the sleep 
brought on by narcotic poisons, we can 
instance the “disease of sleep.” It has 
been perfectly demonstrated that this dis- 
ease is the work of a microscopic para- 
site, the T'’rypanosome gambien of Dut 
ton, which develops in the blood and 
spreads through the liquid of the coats 
wrapping the nervous centres. One of 
the typical characteristics of an advanced 
stage of this disease is a state of con- 
tinuous sleep. From all that is actually 
known in medical science, it cannot be 
doubted that this state of sleep is due 
to an intoxication produced by the poison 
of the Trypanosome. 

Claparéde opposes to the toxic theory of 


* Archives des Sciences Physiques et Natu- 
relles, Geneve, Mars, 1904, V. 
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sleep another theory which he calls “ in 
stinctive.” According to him, sleep 
should be regarded as the manifestation 
of an instinct “the object of which is 
the suspension of function: it is not be- 
cause we are poisoned or exhausted that 
we sleep, but we sleep in order to avoid 
For bringing into work 
this nareotie instinct, however, the con- 


becoming so.” 


currence is needed of certain physiolog- 
ical conditions, one among which might 
easily be an intoxication of the nervous 
centres. Hunger is an instinctive sensa- 
tion, like the desire for sleep; but it is 
only felt when our tissues have reached 
a certain state of exhaustion, which we 
are not yet able precisely to define. 
There is no essential contradiction there- 
fore between the toxic and the instinctive 
theories of sleep. The two theories mere- 
ly consider a particular condition of the 
organism from two different sides. 

The analogy between sleep and natural 
death permits the supposition that the 
latter is the result likewise of an auto- 
intoxication, much deeper and graver than 
that producing sleep. 

It may be supposed that as in sleep an 
instinetive need of rest is manifested, in 
natural death is manifested man’s in- 
stinctive aspiration toward death. 

The most convincing fact in proof of 
the existence in man of an instinct of 
natural death seems to me that reported 
by Toxarsky, in relation to an old woman. 
In the lifetime of Toxarsky, I begged an 
acquaintance of his to obtain for me the 
details of this most interesting case, of 
which I had found but an incomplete 
statement. Toxarsky unfortunately could 
add nothing to what he had published in 
his article. I believe, however, that I 
have found the source from which his 
instance had been taken. In his book 
upon the physiology of taste,* which had 
its day of celebrity, Srillat-Savarin re- 
lates the following: “I had a great 
aunt, ninety-three years old, who was 
dying. Although for some time confined 
to her bed, she had retained all her 
faculties, and her condition was only be- 
trayed by her loss of appetite and the 
weakening of her voice. She had always 
shown a fondness for me, and I was near 
her bed, affectionately ready to wait on 
her, which did not prevent my watching 

* Paris, 1834, 4th Edition. VIT., p. 118 
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her with the philosophical eye I have ever 
had for the things and events surround- 
ing me. ‘Are you there, nephew?’ she 
asked, in a scarcely audible voice. ‘ Yes, 
aunt; I am here at your ‘service, and | 
think you would do well to take a little 
good old wine.” ‘Give, mon ami; one 
can always swallow liquid.’ I hastened; 
raising her gently, I made her take half 
a glass of my best wine. She brightened 
for a moment, and looking at me with 
eyes which had once been very fine, 
‘Thank you,’ she said, ‘for this last 
favor; if ever you reach my age, you will 
find that death becomes a need, just like 
sleep. These were her last words; half 
an hour later she had fallen asleep for- 
ever. We unmistakably have here an 
instance of the instinct of natural death. 
The instinct was shown at a relatively 
early age, in a person who had retained 
all her intellectual faculties.” 

We are at present studying a lady not 
far from one hundred and five years of 
age. Her physical strength has suffered 
a marked diminution and her senses a 
loss of acuteness, but her sentiments and 
intelligence are still in good preserva- 
tion. She does not express the need to 
die, but she has become totally indifferent 
with regard to her death, which consti- 
tutes probably the prelude to the instinct 
of natural death. 

Monsieur Yves Delage,* a well-known 
zoologist, in an analysis of*my studies 
upon human nature, expresses his doubts 
as to the existence of an instinct serving 
neither for the preservation of the in- 
dividual nor that of the species. In his 
mind the idea of the instinct of death 
is nonsense. I cannot share the view 
of my learned critic. Both in man and 
in animals many harmful instincts are 
known to exist, which have nothing to do 
with insuring life or reproduction. To 
this class belong the anomalies of the 
sexual instinct, so frequent among man- 
kind, as well as the instinct which impels 
parents to devour their young, or that 
which attracts insects to the fire. These 
instinets are for the greater part in- 
jurious to the individual and the species. 

The idea that this instinct of natural 
death is in all probability accompanied 
* Année biologique. 
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by as peaceable and pleasant a sensation 
as can be conceived will still further in 
crease its beneficent effect upon human 
ity. We have no precise knowledge with 
regard to this sensation, but the few dats 
possessed upon accidental death permit a 
conception of its agreeable nature. 

It is undeniable that in a great many 
cases of death, such as we actually wit 
ness, the cessation of life is accompanied 
by painful sensations. There are, how- 
ever, diseases and fatal accidents in 
which the approach of death brings no 
pain. In our own experience, during 
an attack of intermittent fever, when the 
temperature had in a short space of time 
fallen more than forty-one degrees below 
normal, we were conscious of a sensa 
tion of extraordinary weakness, resem 
bling no doubt that which foreruns death. 
As a matter of fact, the sensation was 
grateful rather than painful. In _ two 
cases of poisoning by morphine the sen- 
sation was as agreeable as possible: a gen- 
tle faintness, accompanied by such light- 
ness of hody that one felt as if afloat in 
the air. 

Those observers who have given their 
attention to the sensations of persons 
who have narrowly escaped death report 
facts of the same character. Professor 
Heim, at Zurich, has given an account of 
a fall during a mountain climb, in which 
he came near losing his life, and accounts 
of other accidents of the kind befalling 
Alpine tourists. In every case he has de- 
scribed an attendant feeling of beatitude. 

If in cases of death by illness we meet 
this sensation of beatitude, all the more 
might it be expected in natural death. 
Preceded by the loss of the instinct of 
life and the acquisition of the instinct 
of natural death, the latter must be held 
to be the best ending, in accordance with 
the true principles of human nature. 

We do not pretend to offer the reader 
a complete doctrine of natural death. 
This chapter upon the science of death 
is hardly more than begun, but it is al- 
ready beyond question that the study of 
the phenomena’ of natural death in the 
vegetable and animal world, as well as 
among humankind, will furnish informa- 
tion of the highest interest from the 
standpoint of science and of humanity. 
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Turned Out to Grass 


BY GEORGIA 


OHN BLAISDELL looked out over 

the soft-bosomed mountains, glim- 

mering river, and crude green of a 
near strip of woodland which made up 
from Walter Harkness’s new 
house, and said, “I envy you.” 


the “ view ” 


If the passion of envy always left a 
man’s face so placidly kind, it would 
hardly need placing on the list of deadly 
sins. Perhaps he should have said “ con 
gratulate,” yet that would not have been 
all the truth. No,—it was envy, raretied 


and harmless. 

The city lay behind him like a foul 
dream. The murky office where he had 
worked half-heartedly these many empty 
years—he thought of it with the distast 
of one who has eracke d a bad nut between 
his teeth. And the heat! He had fled 
to the hills that morning with the con 
sciousness of heat apoplexy perched upon 
his shoulder like black care, not leaving 
him until he tumbled into the inchoate 
but weleoming bosom of the Harkness 
family, saying feebly, “_I—thought you 


wouldn’t mind Harkness, having re- 
lieved him of collar and coat, stretched 
him in a hammock on the unfinished 
veranda, where Mrs. Harkness, with ma- 
ternal purring, brought him a mint julep 
and a palm-leaf fan. The children were 
down by the brook, she said, and would go 
crazy as soon as they caught sight of him. 

Harkness had bought the wonderful old 
farm in Mareh. Orchards, meadows, and 
wood-lot of a hundred years’ cultivation, 
old Dutch farmhouse to make an archi- 
tect’s eyes shine over the remodelling of 
it, so much could be done without in 
juring its fine, strong lines. It was long, 
low, rooted to the soil, with a giant of a 
chimney whose fireplaces—in the kitchen 
the crane and hooks had been bricked in 
just as they hung—were already restored 
to their old uses. The roof would bear 
a discreet pair of dormers, and a wide 
veranda would in no way hurt the solid 
and primitive dignity of style. Then, 
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with the cellar cemented and the water 
brought up from the brook with a ram, 
there seemed little left in this world for 
a man’s desire, particularly when on 
ranged in the foreground of these pos 
sessions the five pretty faces which be 
longed to Harkness—the prettiest of the 
five being that under the busy sun 
the berry-patch, whithes Mrs. 
Ilarkness had departed after administer 


bonnet in 


ing the julep. 

The changes were now progressing, the 
noise of them having but just subsided 
for the day. 

Blaisdell, having lit a cigar, nestled 
deeper into the hammock like a_ tired 
child and drowsily repeated his placid 
declaration of « nvy 

To his surprise, Harkness, after draw- 
ing on his pipe for a moment in silence, 
blurted out, “ Well, I don’t know 

Blaisdell raised himself on his elbow 
and stared. 

‘ Not a fly in the ointment so soon?” 

“Flies have a way of getting into 
ointment,” grumbled Harkness. “One 
must expect it, I suppose.” 

Blaisdell studied his downeast face 
anxiously. “ The title’s all right.” That 
was his first thought, the responsibility 
of searching it having lain upon his 
own shoulders. 

“ Legally, yes. Practically, there seem 
to be two opinions, and if old Van Ander 
pesters me much more, he'll have me 
doubting whether I’ve any moral right 
to the place at all.” 

“Van Ander? What kick has he got? 
You paid him in full.” 

“Tle wants to eat his cake and have it 
too. He offered to buy it back the day 
the men began to rip things open; but, 
hang it! I’d signed the contract for the 
repair-work—even if I’d been willing 
otherwise to give it-up. You have to draw 
the line at altruism somewhere, and he 
didn’t even have the full sum that I’d 
paid him. His daughters—a sort of 
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Goneril and Regan pair—had already got 
away with about a third of it. He lives 
with Goneril, down the hill a bit. You 
ean see the chimney and the window of 
his little attic room.” He pointed with 
“There, between 
visible 


the stem of his pipe. 
the cedars. It wasn’t 
first but he had a 
down so that he could watch us better. 
He has a spy-glass. It’s trained on 
us now, unless he’s sneaking around the 


when we 


came, big cedar cut 


farm, mourning over weeds in the corn 
and potatoc g,” 

In the far-away black eye of the win- 
dow Blaisdell he detected 
kind of movement, a lighter blur the size 
of a face, and then, like the light in the 


pupil of an eye, a gleam as of sun striking 


fancied some 


on glass. 


“(Comes here and snarls at the work- 


men for spoiling the house,” mourned 
Harkness. “A dozen times a day Ill 
hear him tune up, always beginning the 
same way— It’s none of my _ business.’ 


For instance: ‘It’s none of my business, 
but you never can keep warm at them 
We had ’em bricked 
up a-purpose. I done it myself, me an’ 
the hired man, thirty come 
Thanksgiving. You'll be mighty glad to 
come back to stoves, I can tell ye.’ Or: 
‘ite my this was 
when the furnace came— but I wouldn’t 
have infernal machines in 
my cellar for a thousand dollars. Forget 
to put water in ’em some day, and then 
where’ll ye be? Powder-mill blew up, 
ten year ago; killed two 
You could see the smoke twenty 
And if it’s all J can do to keep 
civil, you can imagine the effect on the 
workmen. 


fireplaces in winter. 


year 


ago, 


none of business’ 


one o’ them 


over yonder, 
men. 
mile.’ 


One of them came down from 
the roof the other day and stuck his chin 
in the old man’s face. ‘If it’s none of 
your business, dry up an’ go home! 
Your mother oughtn’t to let you out! 
Van Ander got white and turned tail. 
But the carpenter repented, being Irish, 
and next day, when Van Ander came 
slinking up, they sat on a pile of lum- 
ber, smoking sociably through the noon 
hour. What the old fellow said I don’t 
know, but as the Irishman climbed up to 
the roof again, I heard him sey. ‘ Looney!’ 
Maybe he’s right. J don’t know. Van 
Ander thinks I am. He spreads ac- 
counts of my insanity through the neigh- 
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borhood, helps himself to my fruit, 
prowls around the house at night—I’ve 
often looked out and seen him in moon- 
light or early sunrise sitting all huddled 
up on a pile of lumber.” 

“ Have 
for trespass ?” 

“QOh no; you couldn’t, you know.” 

“ Shucks! 
other 


you threatened to arrest him 


Tell him to go and buy an- 


farm. You can’t blame yourself 
for anything.” 

“T don’t blame myself, exactly. 
why doesn’t he buy another farm ? 
what I asked him. 


to begin 


Yes, 
That’s 
He Says he’s too old 
again. Seems to blame 
Yet he’s only fifty-five.” 

“ But—fifty-five I’m forty-nine my- 
self. Fifty-five isn’t old.” 

“ And I’m forty-five. No. 
he could begin again.” 

“Fifty-five! That isn’t old. You’re 
just ready to settle down and enjoy things 
at fifty-five. At fifty-five you ought to 
have done enough drudgery so that you 
can sit down with a good appetite to the- 
well, that one can 
only give half an eye to while one is 
hurrying about on the business of daily 
bread. 


over 
me for that. 


You’d think 


the essential things 


For instance, I’ve been planning 

how would you like me for a neighbor ? 
[ just ache to scratch around in the dirt 
and make things grow. And we could 
get up golf-links and a tennis-court for 
the kiddies, and winters I'd 
writing law-books—” 

He had wandered from the Van Ander 
problem, his enthusiasm having broken 
away coltishly into imaginary green pas- 
tures. He sat up astride of the hammock 
and looked about at the landscape, now 
taking on the vague yellow and purple 
bloom of late afternoon. “ What’s the 
use of staying shut up in an office when 
you can have all this? ‘Go out and pos- 
sess the land.’ I thought I’d build a lodge 
of about four rooms with a big fireplace. 
I suppose I could get a native female to 
come in and clean up.” 

Harkness brightened, then grew doubt- 
ful. “It sounds good, and your head- 
piece is enough better than Van Ander’s, 
so you might stand it all right, but— 
giving up one’s occupation—for myself, 
I’d be afraid to stop painting.” 

“But you artist fellows—that’s differ- 
ent. That’s the way your brain is made 
You can’t stop. But 


put in 


in the beginning. 
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a profession, like law, is accident and 
environment.” 

“Maybe. It would be great luck, hav- 
ing you for a neighbor. But Van Ander 
was so chipper at the idea of quitting 
work. Said he was being turned out to 
grass. Always believed in turning old 
horses out to grass when they’d worked 
hard all their lives. His children were 
married, and he was lonesome all by him- 
self. He'd board around with them. 
They could take care of the old man, he 
guessed, seeing as how he’d made ’em 
each a present of a house and lot when 
they got married. Well, he has stayed 
with Goneril ever since. Her attie win- 
dow gives him a view of us.” 

“Goneril and Regan—are they so ter- 
rifically Shakespearian as all that?” 

“Shakespeare knew most things— 
among others the singular effect which 
somebody else’s money has on the prim- 
itive mind. The Van Ander Goneril and 
Regan aren’t good-looking, as one imag- 
ines the Misses Lear to have been. Regan 

who might not be so bad if he’d give 
her a chance—is fat and snubby, and has 
eight or ten children. Ter real name is 
Lyddy Ann. Goneril’s name is Claribel, 
and she’s built like a hat-rack. She has- 
n’t any children, only a cat, who comes 
up here now and then after a chicken. 
She called on Luey when we first came, 
and stayed all the afternoon. Lucy near- 
ly went crazy trying to entertain her. 
She kissed Lucey when she went away. 
Lucey said it was like being caressed by 
a file or a dried herring, except that it 
was slimy as well as dried up. 

“ She wears a very blue silk shirt-waist, 
and a picture-hat with pink roses, and 
white cotton gloves, and sings in the 
choir. Hereabouts she’s considered quite 
stylish. And she’s a good housekeeper, 
with all kinds of mats to wipe your feet 
on; and she wouldn’t let poor old Van 
Ander take Moses, his dog, to her house, 
because dogs clutter ’round. You'll re- 
member Lear’s daughters wouldn’t let him 
have followers, either. Uve been reading 
Lear lately; thought I might get points 
from it. That’s what they finally split 
on—the followers. Goneril thinks her cat 
is enough pets for the family, and doesn’t 
see why her father needs his dog around, 
when the cat is willing and ready to sit 


in his lap at any time. He came up here 
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and gave me the dog and told me his 
troubles. That was before he went back 
on me. He was grateful to me then for 
taking the beast. Now he seems to think 
I won him away by eraft and guile. 
Strange thing, a point of view! Per- 
haps digestion affects it a good deal. 
They live on coffee and ham and canned 
tomatoes down at Goneril’s.” 

A long and elaborate peal upon a 
Japanese gong—this manner of announ- 
cing dinner was the familiar task of a 
small Harkness—called them into the 
house. The glow of sunset struck across 
the dinner-table, emphasizing the shining 
chafing-dish and the large glass dish of 
red and yellow raspberries. The chil- 
dren kept up an incessant chirping, while 
Mrs. Harkness, busy and content, extend- 
ed her métherly care even to Blaisdell 
and to the dog Moses, who watched from 
the doorway. 

Remembering how pale and_ winter- 
killed those ruddy faces had been before 
the farm was bought, Blaisdell rejoiced 
in the clear tan which now masked them 
all. Even the pink and white of the two- 
year-old had taken on a golden tinge. 
He was a quiet person, but with a tend- 
ency to put his fist in the sugar-bowl. 

The air was hot and dry; plants, 
even weeds, were dying of the drouth, 
but the pressure at Blaisdell’s neck was 
gone, and that terror of ambulances, hos- 
pitals, and the “ Death List for the Day ” 
had departed. 

“We’ve lost our blackeaps,” said Mrs. 
I[arkness. Her face was burned more 
richly than the children’s, particularly 
the capable-looking nose. “The heat has 
withered them on the bushes—little dried- 
up mummies. But the yellow raspberries 
do very well, and some red ones are left, 
and next week there’ll be blackberries 
—monsters! There’s simply no end to 
the fruit. Have you seen the quince- 
orchard? We'll have to sell some. It 
would be a sin to let it waste, and if I 
put it all up, there’d be enough for a 
regiment. I’m going to start a cannery 
home-made jams, you know, and that sort 
of thing. I’ve read of women who made 
money that way, and paid off mortgages 
and things—” 

She stopped and blushed, not having 
meant to mention mortgages before Blais- 
dell, since it was he who held the mort- 
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gage on the house, and she suspected (but 
Blaisdell knew) that the likelihood of its 
early payment was small. 

After dinner Harkness suggested: 
“There’s some mint up the road. We 
might have another julep before going to 
bed.” So they started out with their 
pipes and Moses. By that time the stars 
were coming out above the pale remnant 
of sunset. The small insect noises sound- 
ed thirsty and faint. So long had the 
drouth and heat continued that there was 
no dew. The dusty white ribbon of road 
wavered up a hill so that by degrees one 
came to a view of the valley, where the 
window lights twinkled, much like the 
meadow of fireflies nearer at he nd. 

IIaving reached a spot where the fra- 
grance of mint hung like an invisible 
cloud, they sat on a fence with their feet 
dangling in the leaves, waiting for moon- 
light to show them the plants; but Moses 
went over to the other side of the road, 
where the slim eedars stood like men in 
the darkness, and lay down with an odd 
whimper, his tail stirring up a cloud of 
dust as it brushed back and forth. 

“You say Van Ander hasn’t bothered 
Luey yet?” 

“No; [ve managed to ward him off 
one way or another. I don’t want her 
pity roused. She thinks he’s a nuisance, 
but has missed the tragedy of it so far— 
and—she mustn’t be worried—now.” 

A comprehending flicker of memory 
showed Blaisdell a small pink knit shoe, 
the needles still sticking in it, which had 
peeped at him out of a demure pink- 
ribboned work- basket. The Harkness 
two-year-old had outgrown the foolish- 
ness of pink knit shoes ages ago. De- 
cidedly, then, Lucey must be guarded 
from worries. 

For, once Blaisdell had a wife himself, 
and they two had lived in a suburban 
house with an acre of ground, where he 
had done great things with a garden. 
For a season she had been busy in that 
way, knitting little shoes. But they had 
never been worn. Instead she took the 
baby as soon as ever he came and went 
away with him into a sort of mist. If 
they had lived, Blaisdell would hardly 
have begun to think of retiring from 
business at forty-nine; there would have 
been too much to work for. Decidedly, 
Lucy must have no worries. 
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“There’s the moon,” said Harkness. 
“Looks like a fire, doesn’t it? She'll 
be up directly. You can make out the 
rim now.” 

The great red bubble swelled up over 
the edge of the trees. 

“You don’t get tired of these things. 
If it weren’t so dusty, the night would 
be perfect. ’Sh!—look there—by the 
fence—by gracious! Do you suppose 
he heard?” 

In the faint shimmer of moonlight they 
saw that what they had taken for one of 
those slim graveyard cedars was a man 
leaning against the fence, his face turned 
toward the valley, while Moses curled 
about his feet. 

“Good evening, Mr. Van _ Ander,” 
called Harkness. “ Fine night.” 

“Yes,” came dully. “ But we need rain.” 

“Tlave a cigar?” 

“ Oh,—it’s you, is it?” 

The figure hesitated, its head bent to 
ward them, but it was too dark to see the 
eyes; then shambled away without further 
remark than a kind of weary grunt, 
Moses trotting silently after, forgetful 
that there had been a change of masters. 

“T don’t,” said Harkness, “seem to 
find any further pleasure here.” 

“THe couldn’t be going to the house 
to bother Lucey ?” 

“Tle’s never been inside yet. Still 
let’s get the mint and go back. I can 
smell it hereabout.” 

By the light of a match they made out 
to gather a few handfuls of the rough, 
fragrant leaves, and then turned back, 
the toads seuttling out of their way with 
a dry rustle and flop into the grass. On 
one side of them was the resigned, in- 
cessant lament of a whippoorwill, on the 
other the tremulous screech of an owl, 
and there was a furtive melancholy in 
the parched, sullen air of the midsummer 
night, which centred to their distressed 
imagination in the shambling figure 
ahead of them, whose way took him past 
lighted windows that used to be his own, 
past the perfume of an orchard where he 
might now enter only as a thief, though 
the trees were of his own planting. 

They saw him on a rise of ground 
against the sky, plodding and sorrowful, 
heard his footsteps for a moment; then 
the wind took the leaves and with their 
insistent rustle obscured other sounds. 
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TURNED 


But when they reached the box hedge, 
there he stood with elbows on the gate, in 
tent upon the shadowy bulk of masons’ 
paraphernalia set out upon the disordered 
lawn. He pointed a finger that shook 
with anger. 

“Tt’s none of my business, but them 
fellows o’ your’n got their bags of cement 
right onto my wife’s lily-o’-the-valley bed. 
I don’t care about flowers myself, but 
| supposed all proper womenfolks did;” 
and with this innuendo against Mrs. 
Harkness, whose pleasant profile at that 
moment passed the window, intent on 
some little fragment of household busi- 
ness, Mr. Van Ander took his dark way 
down the hill to his daughter’s house 
and the hot, unsavory attic, whence the 
lights of his old house would be visible 
until he slept, and its roof the first thing 
he would see in the fresh gray and pink 
of the morning. 

“We might move that cement,” said 
Blaisdell, eying doubtfully the pile of 
twelve bags, each of them of the bulk 
and more than the weight of a man. 

Harkness groaned. “No. It might as 
well be that as anything else. The 
drouth had killed the plants, anyway, and 
there’s so little space just here to put 
things. They’ll probably come up an- 
other year. The cement won’t be there 
more than a week, anyway. Last week 
we had to take down a vine so that the 
men could break in for the dormer. We 
didn’t hurt it any more than we could 
possibly help. It will be as good as ever 
in a year or two; but he came up and 
watched. ‘It’s none of my business, but 
I planted that creeper myself, thirty year 
ago, when I was first married’ I 
couldn’t get it into his head that I 
wasn’t hurting it.” 

“Why don’t you send her to the 
shore or somewhere until this business 
is over? Perhaps he’ll settle down when 
the building is done. Of course that 
keeps him riled.” 

“You couldn’t budge her with dyna- 
mite. She’s in love with the place, and 
thriving like a weed.” 

“T think, in your place, I’d budge 
somebody.” 

But Harkness responded with the pla- 
cidity of experience, “You don’t know 
her.” 

The voice of a phonograph suddenly 
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cut through the night, from the direction 
in which the old man had gone, domina- 
ting all the smaller raspings of insects 


like some brazen cicada: 
“*"Way down upon the Suwanee Ribber 


“Yes,” said Harkness, dryly, “ they’ve 
been getting all the latest improvements 
down at Goneril’s since Van Ander’s 
money went to live there. The phono 
graph is new. Last week it was a crayon 
enlargement of her photograph. She 
wanted me to come down and give my 
opinion as an artist.” 

“You went ?” 

“Yes. You get to wondering where 
the old boy will bring up. Yeu are un 
wholesomely attracted to the scene of his 
sufferings the way people are attracted 
to the house where there has been a mur- 
der; not that there is anything about it 
different from other houses of that class 

a little grimmer and less homelike, 
maybe,—not much. The portrait was 
about what she deserved.” 


“All up an’ down de whole crea-tion,” 


snarled the phonograph. 

When it had delivered all the verses 
of the “Suwanee River,” it took up in 
succession “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Old 
Black Joe.” and “My Old Kentucky 
Ilome ”; and having sung them all, began 
at the beginning and went through them 
again. It croaked far into the night, for 
Goneril was entertaining company; and 
it was not until after eleven that it ended 
with a grand bray of “ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” 

Blaisdell, kept awake by the clamor, 
lit a cigar, and sat on his window-ledge 
in the moonlight, considering with some 
wonder that country people were, after 
all, born to trouble as the sparks fly up 
ward, just like city people. It seemed odd 
that it should be so, looking at the deli- 
cate glimmer of the moonlight on the 
stirring leaves. Did beauty make no dif- 
ference, then? And if he fled the city, as 
he had planned, would Black Care follow 
on? Would he wish, like Van Ander, 


to buy back his humdrum content? 


“@O-oh, Nellie was a Ta-ady, 
La-a-ast night she died,” 


jeered the machine. 
3ut silence came at last, and he fell 
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asleep. Once, toward morning, Moses 
lifted his voice and clanked his chain. 
But his alarmed threats changed quickly 
to appealing whimpers, a regular thud 
ding indicating that his tail, in violent 
agitation, was whacking his’ kennel. 
‘Van Ander,” thought Blaisdell, sleepily, 
and drow sed off while wonde ring whe ther 
he had curiosity enough to get up and 
peep at this midnight colloquy between 
the old man and his dog. 
“The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, they bark 
at me,” 

he quoted in his dream, and thought he 
was watching Lear on the stage, and that 
Goneril wore a blue silk shirt-waist, and 
objected to dogs. 

Harkness’s insistent hand on his shoul- 
der woke him. At first he was indignant 
to see the sunrise eeler still in the sky, 
then suddenly became alert and cook, and 
very wide awake. Harkness was stam- 
mering and shivering. 

“You've got to help me. I—I cut him 
down, but he was already cold, so I’ve 
locked the door 

“What!” 


“Tt’s a way f-farmers have. I’ve read 


of such things, and I ought to hav 
known. Th-they are always hanging 
themselves in barns.” 

Blaisde ll dressed with speed. 

“You're sure you locked the barn door? 
And Luey ?” 


“She has waked up and will be getting 


breakfast. She'll want to go and hunt 
for eggs 
“T'll get the eggs,” said Blaisdell, 


quickly, “ond hiteh up the horse at the 
same time. 
house while I get ready. I'll take her 
and the kids on a pienie for the day. 
You'll be free then to—see to things. 
The workmen will be coming—and Gon- 


Keep close watch on the 


eril and Regan, I suppose. To-morrow 
morning, by the first train, I'll take Lucy 
and the kids to the shore. I know of a 
cottage. And they needn’t know—not for 
a long time, anyway 


The farm looked as peaceful as ever 
when Blaisdell, anxious-eyed, drove up 
that evening with his happy carriageful 
of pienickers. 
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Harkness, pale and tired, nodded re 
assuringly. The barn door stood in 
nocently open. The only thing not quite 
right was the strange humor of Moses, 
who sat chained at his kennel door, howl- 


ing—loneg, strange, wild cries. 


The next morning as Blaisdell sat in 
the train with the Harkness two-year-old, 
heavy and pliant with sleep, in his arms, 
and the rest of the two seats overflowing 
with jubilant Harknesses, he gravely con- 
sidered, as he had done before, that Wal- 
ter had too much artistic temperament 
to take care of such a handful of human- 
ity as this without being sup rvised him- 
self. Never in the world, no matter how 
famous he became, would he lay by 
enough to see them all properly through 
school and college and to steady them 
for their first bout with the world. The 
hermitage, therefore, must be put off for 
a while. What were childless old folk for, 
anyway? The post of uncle was an im- 
portant one, and of much responsibility. 

Moreover, since beholding that grim old 
bit of clay in the barn, he had somehow 
lost his eagerness to throw up his occupa 
tion. How could he know that he would 
take to a useless pasture life any better 
than old Van Ander had done, who had 
been so jolly a few months before about 
being turned out to grass? “ Better wear 
out than rust out,’—the proverb sounded 
menacing. Content and idleness might 
not go together, after all. 

That dusty office, ugly and tiresome 
one might miss it badly. Who would feed 
the mouse that lived at the back of his 
lowest desk-drawer and had nibbled im- 
portant papers until he had substituted 
worthless ones? The hoarse noise of 
Wall Street, the flock of pigeons making 
military evolutions above the tall build- 
ings, the sinuous flight of ticker-tapes 
was it for things like these that one 
might become very homesick, just as an 
other had done for orchards and fields no 
longer his? 

As the train began to be invaded by the 
more lifeless air of the town, he squared 
his shoulders and sat up straight. THe 
was going back to harness and plough. 
Blessed be drudgery, that keeps a man’s 
mind clean and sane! 




























A Portrait by J. Alden Weir 


IIEN theories of impressionism began to be 
aecepted, the palettes of painters were light- 


ened for all time. Black shadows vanished 
under the new study of the complex action and reaction 
of light on objects, and with the new manner of seeing 
came a new mode of art expression. Returning from 
abroad while discussion of method was at its height, 
Mr. Weir’s work for some years was more interesting 
for its technical sophistication than as an expression of 
his own personality; but it gave evidence of the new order 
of things that had come about, and carried an influence 
that was widely felt among native painters. In tem 
perament he is very impressionable. Sensitive to the 
aspect of externals, his desire to record his impressions 
has tended to make him diffuse, and delayed the develop 
ment of his interpretative powers. But with technical 
problems solved, came the eager searching for more 
subtle qualities, the self-torment for emotional expres- 
sion—a side on which his work has gained enormous- 
ly in recent years—his essays in landseepe art partice- 
ularly showing a lyrical suggestiveness and a note of 
idvllie peace. 

In this study of young womanhood, one of his latest 
pictures, which is now in the gallery of William T. 
Evans, Esq., there is repose and a hint of the deep mean- 
ing of life hitherto seldom found in his work. A mood 
pervades the picture, and the sentiment and mystery of 
femininity are feelingly expressed. Instead of artistic 
precocity there is sober earnestness as well as much 
beauty of color, the author seemingly having found a 
style that accords with his temperament. The long ex- 
perimental period seems over and the painter has come 
into his own. Where formerly he was interested in 
artistic modes, he now is bent on recording the dominant 
mood, and setting forth his perception of the emotional 
value of his theme, than which there is no higher aim. 


W. Stanton Howanrp. 
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A GENTLEWOMAN,” BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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New Letters of Washington 


COMMENT BY GEORGE S. HELLMAN 


HAT Washington wes not wholly 
T possessed of such excessive virtue 

of truthfulness is proved in a let- 
ter to Governor Clinton (August 16, 
1777), wherein we find refutation of 
that tradition of superhuman honesty 
which the che rry-tree legend has served 
to foster. The italicized lines in 
the following excerpt prove that for 
the sake of his country Washington 
eould tell, or at least countenance, a 
lie. Ticonderoga had in the previous 
month fallen before General Burgoyne, 
who then made his advance, confident 
that the loyalists would flock io his vie- 
torious banner. In this he was disap- 
pointed, and by the middle of August 
he and his Indian allies were threat- 
ened on all sides. The day before the 
date of this letter his Germnan mer- 
cenaries were defeated at the. battle of 
Bennington. Washington had not yet 
heard the good tidings when he wrote. 
This lk tter, overlooked by most historians, 
though not entirely unknown, contains 
the following paragraph: 


“In addition to the two regiments, 
which are gone from Peekskill, I am for- 
warding as fast as possible, to join the 
northern army, Colonel Morgan’s corps of 
riflemen, amounting to about five hundred. 
These are all chosen men, selected from 
the army at large, well acquainted with 
the use of rifles, and with that mode of 
fighting which is necessary to make them 
a good counterpoise to the Indians; and 
they have distinguished themselves on a 
variety of oceasions, sinee the formation 
of the corps, in skirmishes with the 
enemy. I expect the most eminent 
services from them; and T shall be mis- 
taken if their presence does not go far 
towards producing a general desertion 
among the savages. J should think il 
would be well, even hefore their arrival, 
to heqin to circulate these ideas, with 
throughout the 


pre pe embellishments, 





country and in the army; and to take 
pains lo communicate them to the enemy. 
It would not be amiss, among other 
things, fo magnify their numbers.” 


A little over half a century has elapsed 
since the Legislature of the State of 
New York purchased the papers of 
George Clinton, the first Governor. 
Missing, however, from these papers 
were the letters of George Washington, 
end it is now that nearly all of these, 
after a hidden existence of five decades, 
rest, together with numerous letters of 
Washington to General James Clinton, 
in dignified suecession before the writer’s 
gaze. <A portion of a chapter in the 
never-ending volume dedicated to hu- 
man liberty, these mute letters evoke 
memories of fateful days, and depict upon 
the canvas of the mind the shifting scenes 
of New York during the Revolution. 

Ilere is another letter, never before 
published, in which Washington sought 
Governor Clinton’s advice touching the 
possible capture of the British forces 
who had taken refuge in New York city 
after the disgraceful action of General 
Lee at the battle of Monmouth (partial- 
ly retrieved by Washington’s swift bril- 
lianey) had made possible the retreat of 
the British from New Jersey. This let- 
ter, written on July 11, 1778, is one of 
those interesting missives whose absence 
from the Clinton Papers the editor spe- 
cially regretted. The postseript, quoting 
from the letter from Benedict Arnold 
reporting the arrival of the French fleet, 
gave the first information to the Gov- 
ernor of New York of news that sent a 
thrill of new hope to the American peo- 
ple. The letter of Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress (dated the next 
day, July 12), to Governor Clinton, con- 
firming the news, is printed in the Clin- 
ton Papers; but Washington’s letter, here 
given in part and never before pub- 
lished, is missing: 
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“Dear Strn—The first division of the 
Army moved from hence this morning, 
about four miles, to give room io the 
second. They will reach Kokiate to- 
morrow evening, and the North River 
the next day. I shall halt the remain- 
der hereabouts a few days, to refresh 
the men. I am yet undetermined as to 
the expediency of throwing the Army 
mmediately over the North River. I 

ll state my reasons for hesitating, and 
shall beg to hear your sentiments upon 
the matter. 

‘Upon conversing with the Q. M. and 
Commissary-General and Commissary of 
Forage, upon the prospect of supplies, 
hey all agree that the Army ean be much 
more easily subsisted upon the West 
nan upon the East side of the River. 
The country on this side is more plenti 
ful in regard to forage: and flour, which 
s the article for which we shall be most 

cely to be distressed, coming from ‘he 
Southward, will have a shorter trans 

rtation, and consequently the supply 
more easily kept up. We are beside in 

ountry devoted to the Enemy. and 
gleaning it, takes so much from them. 
Was this the only point to be determined, 
here would not remain a moment’s 

ubt; but the principal matter to be 
onsidered is (upon a supposition that th 
» operate up the North 
River) whether the Army, being ali or 


enemy mean tft 


part upon this side the river, can af 
‘ord a sufficient and timely support to 
the posts, should they put such a design 
in execution. 

‘Upon this point then, Sir, I request 
your full and candid opinion. You are 
well acquainted with the condition of 
the posts, and know what opposition they 
are at present capable of making, when 
sufficiently manned, which ought in my 
opinion to be immediately done. After 
that, you will please take into considera- 

on whether any, and what advantages 
may be derived from the Army’s being 


upon the East side of the River, and if 


there, what position would — be most 
eligible. The neighborhood of the Whit 
Plains after leaving sufficient garrisons 
n our rear, strikes me at present. W: 
have the strength of the ground, and we 


cover a considerable extent of Country, 


and draw forage which would otherwis« 
fall into the hands of the Enemy. 
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“We have this day a rumor that a 
French Fleet has been seen off the Coast, 
and that the English is preparing to sail 
from New York in pursuit of them. But 
it is but a rumor. 

“P.S.—I have just ree’d a letter from 
General Arnold at Philad’a. in which is 
the following. ‘An express is arrived to 
Congress from France by the way of 
Boston with intelligence that on the 
isth of April a French Fleet sailed from 
Toulon consisting of 12 sail of the line, 
7 frigates and “ 4xbecks ”’—which we may 


hourly expect to arrive in this or Ches- 


peak Bay.—-Admiral Keppel sailed the 
4th April from St. Helens with 11 sail 
of the line.’ 

“The above fully corroborates the ae 
count from New York, but I do not know 


that 1t ought to be made publie yet, I 


This letter, as has been said, was 
written shortly after the battle of Mor 
mouth. With it ther lies befor me 
the very map which Washington used 
throughout his campaigns in the Jerseys 
in 1777 and 1778. 

This map, a_ section of which is 
here exactly reproduced for the _ first 
time, including a portion of New York 
as well as of the ne ighboring State, 
was not alone specially drawn for the 
commander-in-chief from surveys made 
by Lord Stirling, but contains numerous 
notes in Washington’s autograph. That 
portion bounded ‘on the north by the 
Shawangunk Mountains, on the west 
by the Delaware River, on the east by 
Morristown, and the south by Trenton 
shows many names in the handwriting 
of George Washington. (Fig. 1.) 

On July 31, 1778, from his _ head- 
quarters at White Plains, Washington 


sent the following communication of in 


structions to General James Clinton, who 
was operating around New York city. 
It is noteworthy not alone as one of those 
epistles in which Washington laid down 
veneral laws of the science of war regard 
ing reconnoitring and mancuvring, but 
also because the entire lette r, Cxct pting 
of course Washington’s own signature, is 
in the autograph of Alexander Hamilton, 
who was then aide-d camp to the com 
mander-in-chief. It is published here 


for the first time: 
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NEW LETTERS 


‘Sir, With the detachment under 
command, which is to comprehend 

the Corps now advanced with Col’l. Mor 
van, you are to move towards Kings 
Bridge and the Enemy’s lines ther 


principal objects in view are to 


eover the Engineers and Surveyors, while 
they reconnoiter and as far as time will 
survey the ground & roads in your 
front of the 


ountenance and encourage that spirit of 


permit, 


ear, and in Camp to 


desertion which seems so prevalent at 


present to discover, if possible, those 


unfriendly and ill disposed inhabitants 


who make a practice of apprehending, 


and eonveying within the Enemy’s lin 
such deserters from their Army as happen 
to fall 
witnesses as are necessary to ¢ lucidate the 
facts send them to the Ilead Quarters of 
this Army—and lastly to try what effect 


the detachments approach may have upon 


into their hands and with such 


the Enemy. 


‘Il do not mean, or wish, that you 


should eneamp very near the Enemy of 
nights, but 


whenever you do Incamp, 


that vou do it in proper orde r of battle, 


so that your ofticers and men may rise 
at once upon the ground they are to 
defend. Your flanks and front suf 


ficiently advanced upon every possible 
approach; always remembering how dis 
graceful a thing it is for an officer to be 
surprised, and believing, that if the enemy 
are in foree at the Bridge, they will cer 
tainly -attempt it. 


“When I speak of your flanks, I have 


an eye particularly to the North River, 
as the enemy ean with facility move 
with both seereey & dispatch by water, 


if they are provided with boats at, or near 
the Bridge, or even at the City, so as to 
flank & 
without much ditticulty, or notice. 

“ Have 


re connoitred be fore hand, and unl ss the re 


be upon your right even rear, 


your Evening’s position well 
are good reasons to the contrary, I would 
kindling fires at 


as the weather is warm, & your position 


advise against night, 


would be discovered, AY advantages take n 


from the knowledge of it. 


The conclusion of this letter may be 


read in facsimile on a succeeding 
(See Fig. 2.) 
The Washington 


following letters of 
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to James Clinton form an entirely un 
published 


Sullivan-Clinton campaign 


series having to do with the 


against the 


Indians. From the letter of December ol. 


i778, with special instructions regarding 
General Schuyler, the gallant New York 
soldier whose trial before Congress was 


mainly due to the petty jealousy of Gen 


eral Gates, Washington’s compassionate 
nature is manifest in the line, “I always 


{ 


hear of capiti l executions with concern ”: 


“As the impediments which suspended 
General Schuyler from command are now 
removed by an honorable acquittal I have 
written 


him a line upon the subject of 


his resuming it, in the Departme nt where 
If this event 


takes place, you will till some new ar 


he now is for the present. 


rangement or disposition is made con 
sider yourself under his directions and 
receive orders from him accordingly. 

“T always hear of capital executions 
with coneern, and regret that there should 
eccur sO many instances in which they 
Aaron 
to have deserved the fate he met with 
and the from the 1 
desertions you mention in the York line, 


to have pointed to his early punishment.” 


ure necessary. 


Williams appears 


service, number « 


The sueceeding letter sent by Washing 
ton a fortnight later to Governor Clinton 
Was missing from the manuscripts pur 
chased by the State of New York, but the 
enclosure which was sent with it and r 
ferred to in this letter was preserved and 
is printed in the Clinton volumes. 


“De. That I 
convenient to the 


Sir, might be mor 
West Point, 
I removed my quarters to this place on 
Monday last. I only to add upon 
this subject that I shall be happy to see 
Exec lleney he re, as 


works at 
have 
your often as your 
leisure will permit. 

“There has been no official account ré 
Charles Town as yet that 
I know of; but I have no doubt but that 
there has been an action there, and that 
The 


inclosed is a copy of a letter I just re- 


ce ived from 


the issue has been in our favour. 
ceived from General Greene, in which the 
affair is so particularly related that it is 
hardly destitute of 
shall have in a 


possible it can be 
foundation. I 


few days the 


trust we 
fullest confirmation.” 
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FACSIMILE OF SECOND PAGE OF A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON TO GENERAL CLINTON 
ains, New York, July 31, 1778 
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LETTERS 
The next is a rara avis—a six-page en 
irely unpublished war letter from Wash- 
‘neton to Governor Clinton. This lengthy 
missive from West Point was written 
during one of the most depressing periods 
f what John Fiske calls “a year of dis- 
asters.” Washington’s appeal to New 
York State for men and for commodities 

strikingly made in this letter. The 
Count d’Estaing, with the French fleet, 
was off the coast of Georgia preparing to 
combine with General Lincoln in the at- 
tempt to recapture Savannah. The at- 
tempt failed disastrously (October 9), 
and Washington had to give up his idea 
of attacking New York with the aid of 
D’Estaing. Washington’s communication 
to Governor Clinton of his plan to at- 
tack New York (occupied by Sir Henry 
Clinton) is interesting in connection with 
the special regret expressed by the editor 
of the Clinton Papers concerning “ the 
ibsenece of one or two letters in which 
t seems he (Washington) must have 
stated some grand movement against 
the enemy, but which is not disclosed 
in George Clinton’s answers assuring 
him of hearty and strong cooperation.” 
Clinton’s reply to this very letter is in 
the Clinton volumes, but this letter 


3 missing. 


‘Si—I have the honor to enclose 
your Excellency the Copy of a resolution 
of Congress of the 26th of September, by 
which you will perceive they expect the 
irrival of his Excellency Count D’Es- 
taing, and that I am directed to pursuc 
measures for cooperating with him, and 
to eall upon the several States for such 
aid as shall appear to me necessary for 
this important purpose. In compliance 
with these directions, I have made an 
estimate of the foree of Militia which 
will be indispensable, in conjunction with 
the Continental Troops and have appor- 
tioned this foree to the neighboring 
States according to the best judgment 
I am able to form of their respective 
circumstances and abilities. 

“The number I have to request of the 
State of New York is two thousand five 
hundred. In forming this estimate, I 
assure your Excellency I have fixed upon 
the smallest number which appeared to 
me adequate to the exigency, on account 
of the scantiness of our supplies, and 
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I think it my duty explicitly to de- 
clare that the cooperation will altogeth- 
er depend on i 
hese requisitions, 


full compliance with 


“Tf I am so happy as to attain the 
whole number demanded a decisive stroke 
may be attempted against New York with 
a reasonable prospect of success. If the 
supply falls short the disappointment 
will inevitably produce a failure in th 
undertaking. In this case, Congress and 
my Country must excuse a want of enter- 
prise and suceess of which the want of 
means will have been the unfortunate 
eause. If the honor and interest of the 
States suffer from thence, the blame must 
not be imputed to me. 


“These difficulties were sufficient to 
deter me from the plan I mean to pursue, 
were I not convinced that the magnitude 
of the object will call forth all the vigor 
of the States and inspire the people with 
a disposition to second the plans of the 
Governors, and give efficacy to the meas- 
ures they adopt. I doubt not our re- 
sources will be found fully adequate to 
the undertaking if they are properly 
exerted—and when I consider the delicacy 
of the Crisis—and the importance of the 
object to be attained—I cannot doubt 
that this will be the case. On one side— 
the reputation of our Councils & our 
Arms and an immediate removal of the 
War present themselves, on the other— 
disgrace and disappointment—an accumu- 
lation of expense—loss of credit with our 
allies and the world—loss of. confidence 
in ourselves—the exhausting our maga- 
zines and resources—the precipitated de- 
eay of our Currency and the continuance 
of the War. Nor will these evils be con- 
fined to ourselves: our allies must share 
in them, and suffer the mortification of 
having accomplished nothing to compen- 
sate for withdrawing their operations 
from a quarter where they had a right to 
expect success and for exposing their own 
possessions to hazard in a fruitless at- 
tempt to rescue ours. 

“From the accounts received we are 
hourly to look for the appearance of 
the French Squadron on this Coast— 
the emergency is pressing—and all our 
measures ought to be attended with 
suitable expedition. Every moment is of 
infinite value,” ete. 
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A Full Day 


BY THOMAS 


OME of them summer days in 
S Palomitas was that hot they’d melt 

the stuffing out of a lightning-rod, 
and you could cook eggs in the pockets 
of your pants. When the weather was 
that way, things generally kind of quiet- 
ed down—most being satisfied to take 
enough drinks early to make it pleasant 
to spend the rest of the day sleeping ’em 
off somewhere in the shade. But along 
late in the afternoon the wind always 
breezed down real cool and nice from the 
mountains—and then the boys would get 
a brace on, and whatever was going to 
happen would begin. 

Being that sort of weather, nobody 
was paying no attention worth speaking 
of to nothing: and when the Denver train 
come in—being about three hours late 
after a washout, like it was apt to be— 
the place was in such a blister that pretty 
much all you could hear to show anybody 
was alive in Palomitas was snores. Be- 
sides the agent, who had to be on deck 
when the train got there, and the clump 
of Mexicans and pigs and Pueblo In- 
dians—the pigs was the most respectable 
—that always hung ’round the deepo, 
there wasn’t half a dozen folks with their 
eyes open in the whole town. 

Santa Fé Charley was one of the few 
that was awake and sober. He run the 
faro-bank at the Forest Queen, Santa Fé 
did, and he generally made a point of 
being on hand when the train come in 
because there always was chances some- 
body might be aboard he could do busi- 
ness with; and he had to ‘keep sober, 
mostly, or he couldn’t have done his work 
so it would pay. He took it out—when 
he really couldn’t stand the strain no 
longer—by knocking off dealing and hav- 
ing a good one lasting about a week at 
a time. 

When the train pulled in alongside the 
platform it didn’t seem at first there was 
anybody on it but the usual Mexicans 
with bundles in the day-coach—who all 
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come a-trooping out, cluttered up with 
their queer duds, and went to hugging 
their aunts and uncles who was waiting 
for ’em in real Mexican style. Charley 
looked the lot over and saw there was 
nothing in it worth taking time to; and 
then he got his Denver paper from the 
messenger in the express-car and begun 
to walk away down the platform, going 
across to his room in the Forest Queen. 
Charley was well dressed, same as he 
always was, in a long-tail black coat and 
black pants, and a white shirt with a 
white tie, and he had on a toney black 
felt hat that touched him off fine. Wear- 
ing them real fire-escape clothes, folks 
was apt to take him for one; and he al- 
ways met ’em half-way by letting on 
preaching was his business—till he got 
’em on the other side of the table and 
could shake down what cards he needed 
from up inside them black coat-sleeves. 
Then they was apt to find out that maybe 
preaching wasn’t his strongest hold. 

Down he went along the platform 
he was looking at his Tribune and wasn’t 
paying no attention—and just as he got 
alongside the Pullman a man come off 
it and pretty near plumped into him. He 
was a little round friendly-looking feller, 
with a red face and little gray side- 
whiskers; and he was dressed up in black 
same as Charley was—only he hadn’t 
a white tie and was wearing a shiny 
plug hat that looked extra onsuitable in 
them parts on that sort of a day. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” says the 
little man, pulling up just in time to 
keep from bumping. 

Charley bowed handsome—there was 
no ketching off Santa Fé when it come 
to slinging politeness: his manners was 
that gentlemanly he could a-give points 
to a New York barkeep—and says back: 
“Sir, I beg yours. Heedlessness is my 
besetting sin. The fault is mine.” And 
then he went on, talking nice like he 


knew how to: “I trust, sir, that you are 
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A FULL DAY 


not incommoded by the heat. Even for 
New Mexico in August, this is a _phe- 
nomenally hot day.” 

“ Inecommoded is no name for it!” says 
the little man, taking off his shiny hat and 
mopping away at himself with his pocket- 
handkerchief. “I’ve never encountered 
such heat anywhere. It’s hotter than 
Sahara! In England we have nothing 
like it at all.” Then he mopped himself 
some more, and went ahead again 

ming glad to have somebody to let 
out to: “My whole life long I’ve been 
finding fault with our August weather 
in London. Tl never find fault with it 
wain. I'd give fifty pounds to be back 
there now, even in my office in the City 
and I’d give a hundred willingly if I 
could walk out of this frying-pan into 
my own home in the Avenue Road! If 
you know London, sir, you know that 
Saint John’s Wood is the coolest part 
of it, and that the coolest part of Saint 
John’s Wood—up by the side of Prim- 
rose Hill—is the Avenue Road; and so 

u can understand why thinking about 
oming out from the Underground and 
walking homeward in the cool of the 
evening almost gives me a pain!” 

Santa Fé allowed that he wasn’t ac- 
quainted with that locality; but he said 
he hadn’t no doubt—since you couldn’t 
get a worse one—it was a better place 
in summer than Palomitas. And then 
he kind of chucked it in casual that as 
the little man didn’t seem to take much 
stock in Palomitas maybe he’d a-done 
as well if he’d stuck at home. 

Charley’s talking that way brought out 
he wasn’t there because he wanted to be, 
but beeause he was sent: coming to look 
things over for the English stockholders 

who was about sick, he said, of drop- 
ping assessments in the slot and nothing 
coming out when they pushed the but- 
ton—before they chipped in the fresh 
stake they was asked for to help along 
with the building of the road. He said 
he about allowed, though, the call was a 
square one, what he’d seen being in the 
road’s favor and about what was claimed 
for it; but when it come to the country 
and the people, he said, there was no 
denying they both was as beastly as they 
could be. Then he turned round sudden 
on Santa Fé and says: “I infer from 
your dress, sir, that you are in orders; 
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and I therefore assume that you repre- 
sent what little respectability this town 
has. Will you kindly tell me if it is 
possible in this filthy place to procure a 
brandy-and-soda, and a bath, and any 
sort of decent food ?” 

It always sort of tickled Santa Fé, 
same as I’ve said, when a_tenderfoot 
took him for a fire-escape; and when it 
happened that way he give it back to ’em 
in right-enough parson talk. So he says 
to the little man, speaking benevolent: 
“Tn our poor way, sir, we can satisfy 
At the Forest Queen 
Hotel, over there, you can procure the 
liquid refreshment that you name; and 
also food as good as our little community 


your requirements. 


affords. As for your bath, we can pro- 
vide it on a scale of truly American 
magnificence. We can offer you a tub, 
sir, very nearly two thousand miles leng!” 

“A tub two thousand miles long?” 
says the littk man. “Oh, come now, 
you’re chaffing me. There can’t be a tub 
like that, you know. There really can’t!” 

“T refer, sir,” says Santa Fé, “to the 
Rio Grande.” 

The little man took his time getting 
there, but when he did ketch up he 
laughed hearty. “ How American that 


is!” says he. And then he says over 
again: “How American that is!”—and 
he laughed some more. Then he said 


he’d start ’em to getting his lunch ready 
while he was bathing in that two- 
thousand-mile bath-tub, and he’d have 
his brandy-and-soda right away; and he 
asked Charley—speaking doubtful, and 
looking at his white necktie—if he’d 
have one too? 

Charley said he just would; and it was 
seeing how sort of surprised the little 
man looked, he told the boys afterwards, 
set him to thinking he might as well 
kill time that hot day trying how much 
stuffing that sort of a tenderfoot would 
hold. He said at first he only meant to 
play a short lone hand for the fun of the 
thing; and it was the way the little man 
swallowed whatever was give him, he 
said, that made the game keep on 
a-growing—until it ended up by roping 
in the whole town. So off he went, ex- 
plaining fatherly _how it come that 
preachers and brandys-and-sodas in Palo- 
mitas got along together first class. 

“In this wildly lawless and sinful 
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community, sir,” says he, “I find that 
my humble efforts at moral improvement 
are best advanced by identifying my life 
as closely as may be with the lives of 
those whom I would lead to higher 
planes. At first, in my ignorance, I 
held aloof from participating in the cus- 
toms—many of them, seemingly, objec- 
tionable—of my parishioners. Natural- 
ly, in turn, they held aloof from me. I 
made no impression upon them. The 
good seed that I scattered freely fell upon 
barren ground. Now, as the result of 
experience, and of much soulful thought, 
I am wiser. Over a friendly glass at 
the bar of the Forest Queen, or at other 
of the seventeen bars in our little town, 
I can talk to a parishioner with a kindly 
familiarity that brings him close to me. 
By taking part in the games of chance 
which form the main amusement of my 
flock, I still more closely can identify 
their interests with my own—and even 
materially improve, by such winnings as 
come to me in our friendly encounters, 
yur meagre parish finances. I have as 
yet taken no share in the gun-fights 
which too frequently occur in our some- 
what tempestuous little community; but 
I am seriously considering the advisabil- 
ity of still farther strenghtening my hold 
upon the respect and the affection of 
my parishioners by now and then ex- 
changing shots with them. I am con- 
fident that such energetic action on my 
part will tend still more to endear me 
to them—and, after all, I must not be 
too nicely fastidious as to means if I 
would compass my end of winning their 
trust and their esteem.” 

While Santa Fé was talking along so 
lick about the way he managed his 
parsoning, the little man’s eyes was get- 
ting bulgier and bulgier; and when it 
come to his taking a hand in shooting- 
serapes they looked like they was going to 
jump out of his head. All he could say 
was: “Good Lord!” Then he kind of 
gagged and said he’d be obliged if he 
could get his brandy-and-soda right off. 

Charley steered him across to the 
Forest Queen, and when he had his drink 
in him, and another on top of it, he 
managed to get some of his grip back. 
But even after his drinks he seemed like 
he thought he must be asleep and dream- 
ing; and he said twice over he’d never 
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heard tell of such doings in all his 
born days. 

Santa Fé just give a wink across the 
bar to Blister Mike—he was the bar- 
keep of the Forest Queen, Mike was, and 
a wide-awake one—and then he went 
ahead with some more of the same kind. 
“No doubt, my dear sir, in the older 
civilization to which you are accustomed 
my methods would seem irregular—per- 
haps even reprehensible. In Knzland, 
very likely, unfavorable comment would 
be made upon a pastor who cordially 
drank with members of his flock at pub- 
lic bars; who also—I do not hesitate, you 
see, to give our little games of chance 
their harshest name—in a friendly way 
gambled with them; and I can imagine 
that the spectacle of a parson engaging 
with his parishioners, up and down the 
street of a quiet village, in a fight with 
six-shooters and Winchesters would be 
very generally disapproved.” 

“Tt is impossible, quite impossible,” 
says the little man, “to imagine such a 
horrible monstrosity !” 

“Very likely for you, sir,” says Char- 
ley, speaking affable, “it is. But you 
must remember that ours is a young and 
a vigorous community—too young, too 
vigorous, to be cramped and trammelled 
by obsolete conventions and narrow old- 
world rules. Life with us, you see, has 
an uncertain suddenness—owing to our 
energetic habit of settling our little dif- 
ferences promptly, and in a decisive way. 
At the last meeting of our Sunshine 
Club, for instance—as the result of a 
short but heated argument — Brother 
Michael, here, felt called upon to shoot 
a fellow member. While recognizing 
that the occurrence was unavoidable, we 
regretted it keenly— Brother Michael 
most of all.” 

“Sure I did that,” said Blister, play- 
ing out quick to the lead Charley give 
him. “ But your Reverence remembers 
he drew on me first—and if he’d been 
sober enough to shoot straight it’s meself, 
and not him, would be by now living out in 
the cemetery on the mesa; and another’d 
be serving your drinks to you across this 
bar. I had the rights on my side.” 

“ Precisely,” says Charley. “ You see, 
sir, it was a perfectly fair fight. Brother 
Michael and his fellow member exchanged 
their shots in an honorable manner— 
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and, while we mourn the sudden decease 
f our friend lost to us, our friend who 
survives has suffered no diminution of 
ur affectionate regard. Had the shoot- 
ng been unfair, then the case would have 
me into another category—and our 
mmunity promptly would have mani- 


fested the sturdy sense of justice that is 
nherent in it by hanging the man by 
vhom the unfair shot had been fired. 
Believe me, sir”—and Santa Fé stood 
ip straight and stuck his chest out— 
Palomitas has its own high stand- 
ds of morality: and it never fails to 





aintain those standards in its own 

rm way!” 

The little man didn’t say nothing back. 
He looked like he was sort of mazed. 
All he did was to ask for another brandy- 
and-soda; and when he’d took it he al- 

wed he’d skip having his bath and get 

t his lunch right away—saying he was 

eling faintish, and maybe what lh 

eded was food. Of course that was 
no time of day to get victuals: but Santa 
Fé was a good one at managing, and he 
up so he had some sort of a hash 
ayout; and before he went at it he give 
him a wash-up in his own room. 

It was while he was hashing, Charley 
said, the notion come to him how Palo- 
mitas might have some real sport with 
him—the same kind they had when 
Hart’s aunt come on a visit, only twisting 
things ’round so it would be the holy- 
terror side of the town that had the show. 
And he said as he’d started in with the 
preacher racket, he thought they might 
keep that up too—and make such an out 
an’-out mix-up for the little man as 
would give cards to any tenderfoot game 
that ever was played. Santa Fé always 
was full of his pranks: and this one look- 
ed to pan out so well, and was so easy 
done, that he went right across to th« 
deepo and had a talk with Wood—he 
was the agent, Wood was—about how 
things had better be managed; and Wood, 
who liked fun as much as anybody, 
caught on quick and agreed to take 
a hand. 

The little man seemed to get a brace 
when he had his lunch inside of him; 
and over he went to the deepo and give 
Wood the order he had from the Presi- 
dent to see the books—and was real in- 
telligent, Wood said, in finding out how 
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railroading in them parts was done. But 
when he’d cleaned up his railroad job, 
and took to asking questions about th 
Territory, and Palomitas, and things 
generally—and got the sort of answers 
Santa Fé had fixed should be give him, 
with some more throwed in—Wood said 
his feet showed to be that tender he 
allowed it would a-hurt him with thick 
boots on to walk on boiled beans. 

Wood said he guessed he broke the 
lving record that afternoon; and he said 
he reckoned if the little man swallowed 
half of what was give him, and there 
wasn’t much of anything he gagged at. 
he must a-thought Palomitas—with its 
church twice Sundays and prayer-meet- 
ings regular three times a week, and its 
faro-bank with th« pre acher for dealer, 
and its Sunshine Club that was all 
nixed in with shooting-serapes, and its 
Friendly Aid Society that attended 
mostly to what lynchings was needed 
—was something like a bit of heaven 
that had broke out from the corral it 
belonged in and gone to grazing in 
hell’s front yard! 

When he’d stuffed him as much as wa 
needed, Wood told him—Santa Fé hav- 
ing fixed it that way—there was a Mex- 
ican church about a thousand years old 
over in the Cafiada that was worth look- 
ing at; and he told him he’d take him 
across on his buckboard to see it if he 
eared to go. He bit at that, just as 
Santa Fé counted on; and about four 
o’elock off they went—it was only three 
mile or so down to the Cafiada—in good 
time to get him back and give him what 
more was coming to him before he start- 
ed off North again on the night train. 
Wood said the ride was real enjoyable— 
the little man showing up as sensible 
as anybody when he got to the church 
and struck things he knowed about; and 
it turned out he could talk French, 
and that pleased the Padre who run it 
—he was French, the Padre was, and 
there wasn’t a fly on him—so they got 
along well. 

The wind had set in to blow down thx 
valley cool and pleasant as they was 
coming home; and when they got about 
half a mile from Palomitas they begun 
to hear shooting—and it kept on, and 
more of it, the closer they come to town. 
Knowing what Santa Fé had set the boys 
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up to, Wood said he pretty near laughed 
out when he heard it; but he held in, he 
said—and told the little man, when he 
asked what it meant, that it didn’t mean 
nothing in particular: being only some 
sort of a shooting-scrape, like enough— 
the same as often happened along about 
that time in the afternoon. 

He said the little man looked queerish, 
and wanted to know if the men in the 
town was shooting at a target; and when 
Wood said he guessed they was target- 
ting at each other, and likely there’d be 
some funerals, he said he looked queer- 
isher—and said such savagery was too 
horrible to be true. But he wasn’t wor- 
ried a bit about himself, Wood said—he 
was as nervy a little man, Wood said, as 
he’d ever got up to—and all he wanted 
was to whip the mules up, so he’d get 
there quick and see what was going on. 
Wood whipped up, right enough, and the 
mules took ’em a-kiting—going at a full 
run along that bit of good road by the 
river, and not coming down to a walk 
till they’d crossed the bridge over the 
Rio Grande and was most to the top of 
the hill. At the top of the hill they 
stopped—and that was a good place to 
stop at, for the cireus was a-going on 
right there. 

Things really did look serious; and 
Wood said—for all he’d been told what 
was coming—he more’n half thought the 
boys had got to rumpussin’ in dead 
earnest. Three or four was setting on 
the ground with their sleeves and pants 
rolled up tying up their arms and legs 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs; there 
was a feller—Nosey Green, it turned out 
to be—lying on one side in a sort of 
mixed-up heap like as if he’d dropped 
sudden; right in the middle of the road 
Blister Mike wes sprawled out, with 
Santa Fé—his black clothes all over dust 
and his hat off—holding his head with 
one hand and feeling at his heart with 
the other; and just as the buckboard 
stopped, right in the thick of it, Kero- 
sene Kate—she was one of the girls at 
the Forest Queen dance-hall, Kerosene 
was—come a-tearing along, with the 
Sage-brush Hen close after her, and 
pluinped down on Mike and yelled out: 
“Oh my husband! My poor husband! 
He is foully slain!” 

Tt was all so natural, Wood said, that 
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seeing it sudden that way give him a 
first-class jolt. For a minute, he said, 
he couldn’t help thinking it was the real 
thing. As for the little man—and he 
likely would have took matters just th« 
same, and no blame to him, if his feet 
had been as hard as anybody’s — lh 
just swallowed the whole show. “ Good 
heavens!” says he, getting real palisl. 
“What a dreadful thing this is!” 

Santa Fé let go Mike’s head and go 
up, brushing his pants off, and says sol 
emn: “ Our poor brother has passed from 
us. Palomitas has lost one of its most 
useful citizens—there was nobody who 
could mix drinks as he could—and the 
world has lost a noble man! Take away 
his stricken wife, my dear,” he says, 
speaking to the Sage-brush Hen. “ Take 
poor Sister Rebecca home with you to the 
parsonage—my duties lie elsewhere at 
present—and pour out to her from your 
tender heart the balm of comfort that 
you so well know how to give.” 

Then he come along to the buckboard, 
and says to the littke man: “I greatly 
regret that this unfortunate incident 
should have occurred while you are with 
us. From every point of view the event 
is lamentable. Brother Green, known 
familiarly among us because of his facial 
peculiarity as Nosey Green—the gentle- 
man piled up over there on the other 
side of the road—was as noble-hearted 
a man as ever lived; so was Brother 
Michael, whom you met in all the pride 
of his manly strength only this morning 
at the Forest Queen bar. Both wer 
corner-stones of our Sunshine Club, and 
among the most faithful of my parish 
ioners. In deep despondency we mourn 
their loss!” 

“Tt is dreadful—dreadful!” says the 
little man. And then he wanted to know 
how the shooting begun. 

“The dispute that has come to this 
doubly fatal ending,” says Santa Fé, 
shaking his head sorrowful, “related to 
cocktails. In what I am persuaded was 
a purely jesting spirit, Brother Green 
east aspersions upon Brother Michael’s 
skill as a drink-mixer. The injustice of 
his remarks, even in jest, aroused Brother 
Michael’s hot Celtic nature and led to 
a retort, harshly personal, that excited 
Brother Green’s anger—end from words 
they passed quickly to a settlement of the 
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matter with their guns. However, as 
the fight was conducted by both of them 
‘n an honorable manner, and was credit- 
able equally to their courage and to their 
proficiency in the use of arms, it is now 
back number and we may discharge it 
‘rom our minds. Moreover, my dear 
our little domestic difficulties must 
not be suffered to interfere with the 
duties of hospitality. It is high time 
that you should have your supper; and 
I even venture to ask that you will des 
patch it hurriedly—to the end that you 
ay have opportunity, before the de 
parture of your train this evening, to 
MM something of the brighter side of 
our little town. After this sombre scene, 
vou will find, I trust, agreeable mental 
refreshment in witnessing—perhaps even 
in participating in—our friendly card- 
playing, and in taking part with us in 
our usual cheerful evening dance. By 
your leave, Brother Wood, I will seat 
myself on the rear of your buckboard 
and drive along with you into town.” 
The little man was too jolted to say 
anything—and up Charley hiked on the 
back of the buckboard, and away they 
went down the road. The rest followed 
after: with the Hen holding fast to 
Kerosene, and Kerosene yelling for all 
she was worth; and behind come some 
f the boys toting Blister’s corpse 
Blister swearing at ’em for the way they 
had his legs twisted, and ending by kick- 
ing loose and making a break by the 
hort eut back of the freight-house for 
me. The other corpse—seeing the way 
Blister was monkeyed with—stood off the 
ones that wanted to carry him, allowing 
he’d be more comfortable if he walked. 





I 


When the buckboard got down to the 
deepo the little man said he felt sickish 

not being used to such goings-on—and 
didn’t care much for eating his supper; 
and he said he thought likely he’d be bet 
ter if he had a brandy-and-soda to set- 
tle his insides. So he and Santa Fé went 
across to the Forest Queen to get it— 
and the first thing they struck was 
Blister Mike, come to life again, behind 
the bar! 

Santa Fé hadn’t counted on that card 
coming out—but he shook one to meet it 
down his sleeve, and played it as quick 
as he knew how. “ Ah, Patrick,” says 
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he, “so you have taken your poor 
brother’s place.” And to the little man, 
who was staring at Blister like a stuck 
pig, he says: “ They were twin brothers. 
sir, this gentleman and the deceased 

and, as you see, so alike that few 
even of their closest friends could tell 
them apart.” 

“Tt was worse than that,” says Blister, 
following right along with the same suit. 
“Only when one of us was drunk and 
the other sober, and that way there be 
ing a difference between us, could we 
tell our own selves apart—and indad« 
I’m half for thinking that maybe it’s 
meself, and not poor Mike, that’s been 
killed by Nosey Green this day. But 
whichever of us it is that’s dead, it’s a 
domn good job—if your Reverence will 
excuse me saying so—the other one of 
us has made of Nosey: bad luck to the 
heart and lights of him, that are cooking 
this blessed minute in the hottest corner 
of hell!” 

“Tut! Tut! Brother Patrick,” says 
Santa Fé, speaking friendly but serious. 
“You know how strongly I feel about 
profanity—even when, as in the present 
instance, justly aroused resentment lends 
to it a colorable excuse. And also, my 
dear brother, I beg you to temper with 
charity your views as to Brother Green’s 
present whereabouts. It is sufficient for 
all purposes of human justice that he 
has passed away. And now, if you pleas ’ 
you will supply our visitor, here—whos 
nerves not unnaturally are shaken by 
the tragic events of the past hour—with 
the brandy-and-soda that I am satisfied 
he really needs. In that need, my own 
nerves being badly disordered, I myself 
share; and as the agonizing loss that you 
have suffered has put a still more severe 
train upon your nerves, Brother Patrick, 
I beg that you will join us. The drinks 
are on me.” 

“ Sure your Reverence has a kind heart 
in you, and that’s the holy truth,” says 
Blister. “It’s to my poor dead brother’s 
health T'll be drinking, and with all the 
good-will in the world.” 

They had another after that; and then 
Blister said there was luck in odd num- 
bers, and he wanted to show Palomitas 
knew how to be hospitable to strangers, 
and they must have one on the bar. By 
the time the little man got ’em all down. 
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he said he was feeling better—but, even 
with his drinks to help him, when he 
come to eating his supper he didn’t make 
out much of a meal. He seemed to be all 
sort of dreamy, and was like he didn’t 
know where he was. 

Santa Fé kept a-talking away to him 
cheerful while they was hashing; and 
when thev’d finished off he told him he 
hoped what he’d see of the bright side 
of Palomitas—before his train started— 
would make him forget the cruelly sor- 
rowful shadows of that melancholy after- 
noon. He was a daisy at word-slinging, 
Charley was—better’n most auctioneers. 
Then they come along together back to 
the barroom—where the cloth was off the 
table, and the cards and chips out, ready 
for business to begin. All the boys was 
jammed in there—Nosey Green with his 
face tied up like he had a _ toothach-, 
so it didn’t show who he was—waiting 
to see what was coming; and they was 
about busting with the laughs they had 
inside ’em, and ready to play close up 
to Santa Fé’s hand. 

Charley set down to deal, same as 
usual, and asked the little man to set 
down aside of him—telling him he’d 
likely be interested in knowing that what 
come to the bank that night would go to 
getting the melodeon the Sunday-shool 


needed bed. And then he shoved the cards - 


‘round the table, and things begun. The 
little man took it all -dreamy—saying 
kind of to himself he’d never in all his 
born days expected to see a minister 
making money for Sunday-school melo- 
deons by running a faro-bank. But he 
wasn’t so dreamy but he had sense enough 
to keep out of the game. Santa Fé kept 
a-asking him polite to come in; but he 
kept answering back polite he wouldn’t— 
saying he was no sort of a hand at cards. 

About the size of it was, in all the mat- 
ters he could see his way to that little 
man had as good a load of sand as any- 
body—and more’n most. Like enough at 
home he’d read a lot of them fool wild- 
West stories—the kind young fellers from 
the East, who swallow all that’s told 
’em, write up in books with scare pic- 
tures—and that was why in some ways 
he wes so easy fooled. But I guess it 
would a-been a mistake to pick him up 
for a fool all ’round. Anyhow, Santa Fé 
got a setback from him on his melodeon- 


faro racket—and setbacks didn’t oftei 
come Santa Fé’s way. 

It wasn’t a real game the little ma: 
was up against, and like enough he ha 
the savey to ketch on. For the look ot 
the thing they’d fixed to start with 
dollar limit, and not raise it till he go 
warmed up and asked to; and it wa 
fixed only what he dropped—the rest 
going back to the boys—should stay with 
the bank. But as he didn’t warm up 
any worth speaking of, and wasn’t giving 
himself no chances at all to do any drop 
ping, Santa Fé pretty soon found out 
they might as well hang up the melodeon 
fund and go on to the next turn. 


The Sage-brush Hen managed most of 


what come next, and she done it well! 
She’d dressed herself up in the same tid) 
white clothes she put on when Hart’s 
aunt come to town—looking that quiet 
and demure in ’em you’d never hav 
sized her up for the gay old Hen she was 
—and she’d helped the other girls rig 
out as near the same way as they could 
come. Some of ’em didn’t come far; but 
they all did as well as they knew how, 
and so they wasn’t to be blamed. Old 
Tenderfoot Sal—she was the limit, Sal 
was—wasn’t to be managed no way; so 
they just kept her out of the show. 

When Santa Fé come to see faro- 
banking for melodeons wasn’t money 
making, he passed out word to the Hen 
to start up her part of the cireus—and in 
the Hen come, looking real pretty in her 
white frock, and puts her hand on his 
shoulder married like and says: “ Now, 
my dear, it isn’t fair for you gentlemen 
to keep us ladies waiting another minut: 
longer. We went our share in the eve- 
ning’s amusement. Do put the ecards 
away and let us have our dance.” And 
then she says to the little man, nice and 
friendly: “My husband is so eager to 
get our melodeon—and we really do need 
it badly, of course—that I have troubk 
with him every night to make him stop 
the game and give us ladies the dance 
that we do so enjoy.” And then she 
says on to Charley again: “ How has 
the melodeon fund come out to-night, 
my dear?” 

“Very well indeed. Very well indeed, 
my angel,” Charley says back to her. 
“Eleven dollars and a half have been 
added to that sacred deposit; and the 
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ntributions have been 
buted that 


trifling 


so equally dis- 
feel the 
interrupting 


no one of us will 
But in 


you 


our 
quite right—as 


is not taking 


yame, mys dear, are 


uu always are. Our guest 
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do, 


the augmentation of 


feel, as we a pleasurable excite- 


ment in cher- 
shed ] ttle 
pass to a torm of 
vhich 


our 
him to 
harmless diversion in 
And 


am 


hoard we owe it to 


have a share "bia then 
he says to the little man: “I 
that Mrs. Charles will be 


you for her partner in the open- 


he can 
sure, 
charmed 

have 
ng dance of what we playfully 


ur ball.” 
ak 


term 


pleasure will be mine,” says th 


little man—he was a real friendly polite 
little old feller—and up he gets and 
bows to the Hen handsome and gives 
ier his arm: and then in he went with 
her to the dance-hall, with Santa Fé and 


us following on. It give us 
first-class jolt to find all the 


juiet-looking; and they being that 


he rest of 
girls so 
way 
braced up the whole crowd to be lik 

back East. 


away to 


To See the 
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was up, wouldn’t have 


nown where you was. 


you 


It was a square dance to start in with: 


th the little man and the Hen, and 
Charley and Kerosene Kate, a-facing 
each other; and Denver Jones with Car 
ots—that was the only name she ever 
had in Palomitas—and Shorty Smith 
with Juanita, at the sides. Them three 
was the girls the Hen had done best 


with; and she’d fixed ’em off so well they 
might have passed for back-Kast 
thickish 


‘most 


schoolma’ams—at least, in. a 


crowd. Everybody else just stood around 
and looked on—and that time, with all 
the Forest Queen ways of managing 


the 
struck 


dancing upset, it was the turn of 
folks to think they'd 
a dream! The little man, of course, 
didn’t knaw he’d struck anything but 
what went on always—and the way he 
kicked spirited them short 
little fat legs of his was just a sight 


Palomitas 


around on 


to see! 

Like as not he hadn’t got a good sight 
Kate while she 
her killed-husband act before supper; or, 
maybe, it was her being dressed up so 
Vou. CXTV.—No. 680 —39 


of Kerosene was doing 
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a ditt 


Anyhow, he did 


away t 


tidy made rence, 
n’t ketch 


about 


on right her being 


widow he'd ever 
But he 


square dl rit 


the freshest-mad 
tumbled to in a dancing party. 


got there all right when the 


was over, and José flourished his tiddl 
and sung out for the Sefores and Seno 
ritas to take partners for valsa, and 
the Hen brought up Kerosene to foot it 


with him telling him she was the organ 


ist who was going to play the melodeon 
when they got it, and he’d find her a nice 
partner as she was about the best dance 
the Vv had. 

When he did size her up he was that 
took aback lh eouldn’t talk straight. 
‘But—but,” says he, “isn’t this the 
lady whose husband was—was—” and he 
stuck fast. 

“Whose husband met with an accident 
this afternoon,” says the Hen, helping 
him out with it. “ Yes, this is our poor 
Sister Rebecca—but the accident hap 


pened, you know, SO many hours ag 


that the pang of it has passed; and—as 
Mr. Green, the gentleman who shot her 
husband, was shot right off himself—sh« 
feels, as we all do, that the incident 
is closed.” 

And then Kerosen put in: “ Great 


Scott, mister, you don’t know Palomitas! 


Widows in these parts don’t sit ’round 
moping their heads off all the rest of 
their lives. They wait long enough for 
politeness—same as I’ve done—and then 


they start in on a new deal.” 

The little man likely was too mixed up 
{o notice Kerosene didn’t talk pretty, like 
Santa Fé and the Hen knew how to do; 
and he was so all ’round jolted that be- 
getting a-hold 


fore he knew it—Kerosene 


of his hand with one of hers, and put- 
ting the other on his shoulder he had 
his arm ’round her waist kind of by in- 
stinct and was footing it away with her 
the best he knew how. But while he was 
a-cireling about with her he was the 
dreamiest - looking one you ever saw. 
Kerosene said afterward she heard him 


saying to himself over and over: “ This 
This can’t be real!” 

What happened along right away after 
real enough him—at least, he 
thought it that the 
same thing. He was so dizzied up when 


ean’t be real ! 
was for 


was, and come to 


Kerosene stopped dancing him—she was 


doing the most of it, she said, he keep- 
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ing his little fat legs going ’eause she 
swung him ’round and he had to—all he 
wanted was to be let to set down. So 
Kerosene set him—and then the next 
a@ct was put through. 

Bill Hart and Shorty Smith come up 
to Kerosene right together, and both of 
‘em asked her polite if she’d dance. She 
said polite she’d be happy to; but she 
said, seeing both gentlemen had spoke 
at once for her, they must fix it between 
‘em which one had the eall. All the 
same, she put her hand on Hart’s arm, 
like as if he was the one she wanted 
and of course that pleased Hart and made 
Shorty mad. Then the two of ’em begun 
talking to each other, Hart speaking 
sarcastic and Shorty real ugly, and so 
things went on getting: hotter and hotter 

till Kerosene, doing it like she meant 
to break up the rumpus, shoved Hart’s 
arm ’round her and begun to swing away. 
Just as they got started, Shorty out with 
his gun and loosed off at Hart with it 

and down Hart went in a heap on 
the floor. 

The whole place, of course, right away 
broke into yells and cusses, and every- 
body come a-crowding into a heap—some 
of the boys picking up Hart and earry- 
ing him, kicking feeble real natural, out 
into the kitchen; and some more grab- 
bing a-hold of Shorty and taking away 
his gun. Kerosene let off howls fit to 
raise the roof- only quieting down long 
enough to say she’d just agreed to take 
Hart for her second, and it was hard 
luck to be made a widow of twice in one 
day. Then she howled more. Really, 
things did go with a hum! 

Santa Fé and the rest come a-trooping 
back from the kitchen—leaving the door 
just a crack open, so Hart could peep 
through and see the fun—and Santa Fé 
jumped on a bench and sung out “ Or- 
der!” as loud as he could yell. Knowing 
what was expected of ’em, the boys quiet- 
ed down sudden; and the Hen got a-hold 
of Kerosene and snuggled her up to her, 
and told her to weep on her fond breast 

and Kerosene started in weeping on 
the Hen’s fond breast all right, and left 
off her howls. The room was that quiet 
vou could a-heard a cat purr. 

“My brethren,” says Charley, talk- 
ing sad-sounding, and digging away at 
his eves with his pocket-handkerchief, 











“Brother Hart has left us ”"—Hart be 
ing in the kitchen, that was dead true 
“and for the third time to-day our Sun 
shine Club has suffered a fatal loss. Still 
more lamentable is the case of our doubly 
stricken Sister Rebecca—only just re 
covered, by time’s healing touch, from 
the despair of her tragic widowhood, and 
at the threshold of a new glad life of 
wedded happiness—who again is desolate 
ly bereaved.” (Kerosene give a dreadful 
groan—seeming to feel something was ex 
pected of her—and then jammed back to 
the Hen’s fond breast again and kept on 
a-weeping like a pump.) “Our hearts 
are with Sister Rebecca in her woe,” 
says Charley. “She has all our sym 
pathy, and the full help of our sustain 
ing love.” 

“Tf I know anything about the sense 
of this meeting,” Hill chipped in, “ it’s 
going to do a damn sight more’n sling 
around sympathy.” (Hill had a way of 
speaking careless, but he didn’t mean no 
harm by it. He said you couldn’t help 
getting into the way of using cuss-words 
when you made your living driving 
mules.) “ That shooting wasn’t a square 
one,” says Hill; “and it’s likely there'll 
be another member missing from the 
Sunshine Club for doing it. There’s 
telegraph-poles,” says Hill, “ right across 
the way!” 

“Brother Hill is right,” Santa Fé 
went on, “though I am pained that his 
unhappy disposition to profanity remains 
uneurbed. The shot that has laid low 
Brother Hart was a foul one. Justice, 
my friends, exemplary justice, must be 
meted out to the one who laid and low- 
ered him; and I reckon the quicker we 
get Brother Smith over to the deepo, 
and up on the usual telegraph-pole—as 
Brother Hill has suggested—the better 
it “ll be for the moral record of our town. 
All in favor of such action will please 
signify it by saying ‘aye.’” And the 
whole crowd—except Shorty, who voted 
against it—yelled out “aye” so loud it 
shook all the bottles in the bar. 

“The ayes have it,” said Santa Fé, 
“and we will proceed. Brother Wood, 
as chairman of the Friendly Aid So- 
ciety, I beg that you will go on ahead 
to the deepo and get ready the rope that 
on these occasions you 80 obliging] 





lend us from the Company’s _ stores. 
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“YOU AMERICANS ARE NO BETTER THAN SO MANY WILD BEASTS’ 


























A FULL 





DAY 


will 


Brother Jones and Brother Hill, you 
The re 


present will 


kindly bring along the prisoner. 
Friendly Aiders 


the 


maining 


have the goodne ss, at appropriate 
moment, to render the assistance that 
they usually supply.” And off Charley 


went, right after Wood, with the rest of 


is following on: Hill and Denver yank- 


ng along Shorty and flourishing their 
guns savage; the girls in a pack around 
the Hen holding on to Kerosene; and 


KXerosene doing her share of what was 
wanted by letting off groans. 

The little man was left to himself 
1-purpose; and he was so shook up, while 
he was coming along with the crowd 


ver to the deepo, he couldn’t say a word. 
But he managed to get his stumps going, 
didn’t 


all on the platform 


though they work well, when we 


was waiting whil 
Wood rigged up the rope on the telegraph 
pole asked Santa 
husky, what the boys meant to do. 

* Justice!” Charley, 


dignified as a just-sworn-in sheriff. “ As 


and he Fé, speaking 


says talking as 
I explained to you this morning, sir, no 
body in Palomitas ever stands in the way 
if a fair fight—like the one you 
pened to come in on at the finish a 


hap 
few 
hours ago—any more than good citizens, 
elsewhere and under different conditions, 
nterfere with the processes of the courts. 
But when the fight is not fair, as in th 


present instance—the gravamen of the 
charge against Brother Smith being that 
he loosed off into Brother Hart’s back 


when the latter did not know it was com- 
g and hadn’t his gun out—then the 
moral sense of our community crystallizes 
promptly into the punitive action that the 


ease demands: as you will see for your- 
self, inside of the next ten minutes, when 
3rother Smith run up that 
second telegraph-pole to the left and kick 
ing his legs in the air until he kicks him- 
self into Kingdom Come!” 

“Good Heavens!” says the littl 
‘Youw’re not going to—to hang him ?” 

“We just rather are!” says Santa Fé. 
And then he says, talking kind of cut- 
“May I ask, sir, what you do in 
England with murderers ? 
“em ask ’em 
parties, and hire somebody to see 
have all the drinks they want ?” 

The little man begun telling how Eng- 
lish folks manage such matters, and was 


you see on 


man. 


ting: 
Do you pay 
out to tea 


salaries, and 


the V 
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vr) 
th) 


real excited—but nobody paid no atten 
tion to him: except the Ilen—the Hen 
and Kerosen was standing close aside 
of him—turned round to him and said 
pleasant she always enjoyed most. thx 
hangings they had by moonlight (the 


moon was at the full, and shining beauti 
ful) because the moonlight, she said, cast 


over them such a glamour of 


And 
that 


romance, 
hangings 
jolt 
kind of 
for 
for just then the train 


her looking at moonlight 
way seemed to give him such a 
he stopped talking and give a 

gasp. There wasn’t no more time 
talking, anyway 
backed in to the 


ductor sung out the Friendly 


platform and_ the 
Aiders had 
a move on ’em, if them going 
the 


got to get 


bv it doings, and 
Shorty through. 


Being 


was to see put 


the shadows 
keeping from 
Shorty 


moonlight, and 
thick, helped considerable 
showing how the boys had fixed 
up so his hanging wouldn’t come hard: 
with a lariat run around under his arms, 
his shirt over it, and a loop just inside 
his collar where they could hitch the rope 
fast. When they did hitch to it, things 
looked just as natural as you please. 
Shorty got right into the hanging spirit 


littl 


with 


he always was a comical 
Shorty pleading pitiful 


boys to let up on him; and, 


cuss, 
the 
when they 


was 
wouldn’t, getting a halt on ’em—same as 
real hangings—by be- 
ginning to send messages to all the folks 
Santa Fé let him go on till 


he’d seen done at 


he ever had. 


he’d got to his uncles and cousins—and 
then he said he guessed the rest of the 


family could make out to do with seeond- 
hand messages from them that had them; 
and as it was past train-time, and the dis- 
their midst 

a right to see 


tinguished stranger in who 
had the 
vhole show, the hanging had got to be 
shoved right along. When Charley’d give 
] 


his order, Carver come up—he was the 


was going on it 


Pullman conductor, Carver was, and he had 
and steered the 
little man on to the back platform of the 
Pullman, where he could see well; and so 
had things all ready for the train to pull 
out as soon as Shorty was swung off. 
Wood, who’d had experience, had the 
rigged up im good 
would run easy over the cross-bar of the 
telegraph - pole; and Hill and Denver 
fetched old Shorty along—with Shorty 


his points how to manage 


rope shape so it 
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letting on he was seared stiff, and yowl- 
ing like he’d been ashamed to if it hadn’t 
peen a bunco game he was playing and 
hitched him to it, with the boys standing 
close round in a clump so they hid the 
wav it was done. 

The litthe man was so worked up by 
that time—he was just a-hopping: with 
his plug hat off, and sousing the sweat 
off his face with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and singing out what was going on wasn’t 
any better than murder, and begging all 
hands not to do what he said was such a 
dreadful deed. 

But nobody paid no attention to him 
(except Carver, he was a friendly feller, 
Carver was, kept a lookout he didn’t 
tumble himself off the platform) and 
when Denver sung out things was ready, 
and Santa Fé sung out back for the 
Friendly Aiders to haul away, the boys 
all grabbed on the rope together—and 
up Shorty went a-kicking into the air. 

Shorty really did do his act wonderful: 
kicking every which way at first, and then 
only sort of squirming, and then quieting 
down gradual till he just hung limp 
with the kick all kicked out of him— 
turning round and round slow! 

When he’d quieted, the train-conductor 
swung his lantern to start her, and off she 
went—the little man standing there on 
the back platform of the Pullman, a-grab- 
bing at the railing like he was dizzy, look- 
ing back with all his eyes. And old Shorty 
up on the telegraph-pole, making a black 
blotch twisting about in the moonlight, 
was the last bit of Palomitas he saw. 





The next day but one Carver come down 
again on his regular run, and he told th: 
boys the little man kept a-hanging on to 
the platform railing and a-looking back 
hard till the train got clean round the 
curve. Then he give a kind of a cough- 
ing groan, Carver said, and come inside 
the Pullman—there wasn’t no other pas- 
sengers that night in the Pullman—and 
plumped himself down on a seat anyway, 
a-looking as white as a clean paper eollar; 
and for a while he just set there, like he 
had a pain. 

At last he roused up and reached for 
his grip and got his flask out and had a 
good ene: and when he’d had it he says 
to Carver, as savage as if Carver—who 
hadn’t had no hand in the doings—was 
the whole business: “ Sir, this America of 
yours is a continent of chaos—and you 
Americans are no better than so many 
wild beasts!” Then he had another; and 
after that he went on, like he was talking 
to himself: “ All I ask is to get out of 
this nightmare of a country in a hurry- 
and safe back to my own home in th 
Avenue Road!” And from then on, 
Carver said, till it was bedtime—except 
now and then he took another—he just 
set still and glared. 

Carver said it wasn’t any funeral of 
his, and so he didn’t see no need to argue 
with him. And he allowed, he said, may- 
be he had some eall to feei the way he 
did about America, and to want to get 
quick out of it, after being up against 


Palomitas for what he guessed you might 
say was a full day. 
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Shaded portions show unexplored regions 


Unexplored Regions of the Earth 


BY CYRUS 


E have been told that most of 

Africa is explored, and yet we 

see scores of African explorers 

now for every one afield in Livingstone’s 
day. Chey are studying in detail what 
the pioneers revealed in outline. The 
meaning of the term unexplored depends 
upon the standpoint, and a writer who 
uses it should define what he has in view. 
In this article we should not class the 
Maine woods as unexplored. A wise man 
will not risk his life in parts of them 
without a guide, and many years may 
elapse before they are tolerably well 
mapped; but in a general way the lay 
of the land and the geographical aspects 
are known. The Yang-tse head waters 
have been traced to the Tibetan plateau, 
and commerce floats on the river for fif- 
teen hundred miles from the sea; but we 
know nothing of the intricate gorges 


C. ADAMS 


through which long stretches of the river 
fiow, and thus parts of the stream are 
unexplored. We are dealing here with 
regions of which we have no knowledge, 
or so very little that we can only guess 
at the forms of the land aad the dis- 
tribution of the water systems. The polar 
regions do not fall within the scope of 
this paper. 

It is often unsafe to infer much knowl- 
edge of an unexplored region from what 
we know of its surroundings. Incorrect 
deductions were made from the phenomena 
which a few Saharan explorers observed 
along their routes. The present result 
is that recent French researches are 
changing our old notions of the central 
Saharan hydrography; and we now know 
that the Sahara, viewed as a desert, is much 
less extensive than we once believed upon 
the testimony of pioneer explorers. The 
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makers « 


f a certain official survey-sheet 
inferred too much when they mapped the 
mighty ranges of the central Tien-shan. 
l he Merzbacher, 
followed them, proved, three years ago, 
that 
mit, was misplaced on 
the 
mistakenly represented as radiating 


German explorer, who 


Tengri Khan, the dominating sum 


the This 


background of val 


map. 
mountain i not 
leys, 
trom it; 


the ranges slope gently instead 


of steeply to the plain, and the drainage 


does not conform with its cartographic 
delineation. It is better to leave white 
spaces on the maps than to cover them 


with surmise. 


It is not hard to find the unknown areas 


in the best atlases. These works are com- 
piled from careful surveys and the best 
route maps and explorers’ reports, and 
critical judgment is exercised as to the 


value of all the material for mapping. 
Sprinkled over these atlas maps of the 
continents we may find areas in which 
rivers or lakes are shown by broken 
lines, or mountains are faintly and in- 


definitely indicated, or incorrect. informa- 
tion is stamped as such by question marks. 
Other areas may be left entirely white, 
that 
data coneerning 
of the in a 
few authoritative atlases; and from these 


have no geographical 
them. The 
thus outlined 


showing we 
boundaries 


unknown are 
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sheets maps may be made showing ap 
proximately the extent and distribution 
of regions still unexplored. 

These unknown regions have wholly 
disappeared only from the map of Eu 
rope. Its entire surface has been scien 


tifically explored, though much detailed 
research remains to be made. Its map is 


approximately correct, and we have a 


of 


very large if not complete knowledge 
its material resources. Europe may thus 
claim the first place in the earth’s geog 
raphy, for it is geographically better known 
than any other part of the world. 

Many years will elapse before any other 
continent is as well mapped as Europe; 
and perhaps the era of perfected mapping 
all the be 


cause surveys are very expensive, and the 


over world may never come, 


five other continents have far larger ex- 


panses than Europe of comparatively 
worthless lands that do not call for the 
most detailed and refined cartography; 


but a large amount of pioneer work still 
invites the explorer, for many of the un- 
known areas have much territorial extent. 
In the Amazon basin, for example, three 


of these regions are each much larger 
than all of our New England States. One 
unknown area in Northwest Alaska is 


nearly as large as New England; and the 
Sahara black that 
twice as large and another 


has two areas in are 


each 
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three times as large as New Eng 
land. Asia still of 
these vast mysterious spaces, and 
the solid chunk of the unknown 
in New Guinea, the largest island 
in the world excepting 
land, would swallow up New Eng- 
land and leave a black border all 
around it. 

Many little patches of the un- 
known not marked our 
maps because they could hardly 


has several 


Green- 


are on 


be seen on so small a_ seale. 
Traders in the Solomon Islands 
say that the natives come down 
to the coast by daylight to sell 
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of the larger islands are ab | x 
solutely untraversed. Map 
makers are dependent for much 
nformation upon sketches and 
surveys made from the decks of 
essels. The day seems late for 
é xplore rs to be still looking 
wistfully towards the Kron 
prinz range of Bougainville 
and wondering if they will ever 


reach it. These little fields for — 
virgin xploration are — still 7 
numerous in the western Pacific 

ind even in better-known parts 20° 

of that ocean. The German 

sland of Ponape, for example, = 


is still /erra incognita away 
from the coast, and little is 0 
known of the interior of Savaii = 
Samoan group), where violent 
oleanic outbursts were recent- 
ly reported. i“ 
There is no rest for the 
eartographer. Late in 1905 th 
ninth edition of a great Ger- f} 
man atlas, after several years e 


of labor, was placed on the 
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market. In June this year 
the revision of sheet after 
sheet of this practically new 
work was taken in hand. Re- 
search of many kinds is in progress. 
Ethnologists are pushing new routes 
through the still unknown, as Theodor 
Koch has just done on the Rio Negro 
of the Amazon basin, where he has 
brought to light not only the head 
streams that form it, but also new tribes 
of Indians. The gold-hunters of western 
Australia have extended their quest into 
new parts of the northern desert, and the 
Survey Department at Perth is busy 
mapping fresh discoveries of ranges and 
of gold and water finds. Governments 
are making boundary surveys in many 
colonies, so that new frontiers are being 
exactly defined in regions hitherto un 
known, the positions of many points aré 
astronomically determined for the benefit 
of future mapping, and geographical dis 
coveries of great interest are being made, 
such as the continual encroachment of 
the western Sahara upon the Sudan 
along the French-British frontier. As 
the French travel through the Sahara 
they find that many oases and wells wer 
placed on the maps from fifty to on 
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hundred miles out of their proper posi 
tion. The place on the map of Lake 
Albert Edward, one of the sources of the 
Nile, must now be changed, because its 
correct position has only just been ascer 
tained. The blunders of the past and 
the corrections and discoveries of th 
present are thus constantly affecting the 
world’s geographical aspect; war, too, is 
making its great changes, and Japan in 
stead of Russia is now the lessee of south 
ern Manchuria. A map of the unexplored 
areas next year will not be quite what it 
is to-day, for men are pushing through 
these regions or whittling off their edges. 

Scientific curiosity will continue to be 
a leading motive for these researches. 
The black space that breaks the coursé 
of the Brahmaputra on our map north 
of Burma was, in May last, the subject 
of an interesting petition from the offi 
cers and council of the Seottish Geo 
graphical Society. These geograpl rs 


ask the Indian government to send an 
expedition in sufficient force to explors 
this unknown stretch, about two hun 
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Asian 


river. Here the river breaks through the 


dred miles long, of the famous 


eastern Himalaya to descend to the plains 


of Assam, d as it drops through nar- 
row and uous gorges, the mighty tor- 
rent 1 iarded against all comers by 
savage ountaineers. No ¢ xplore rs have 
ever ‘ruded far within their domain, 


but vears ago marked timbers set adrift 
in the Sangpo of Tibet were found in the 
Brahmaputra of India, proving that they 
are one and the same river. The water- 
falls of great height that are said to mark 
this descent, the rock walls hemming in 
the stream and exposing a geological sec- 
tion through the ranges, the climatic 
gradients along this drop from the high 
plateau to the low plain, and the natives 
themselves, cut off by nature and their 
own will from their fellow men, provide 
problems whose investigation cannot much 
longer be de laye d. 

A mere glance at our maps impresses 
a few general facts upon us. We see 
that the largest areas of the unknown 
are now in lands that are too dry, as in 
the Sahara, the desert of Arabia, and the 
steppes of Mongolia; lands that are too 
wet and hot, stimulating almost im- 
penctrable forest growths, as in parts of 
the Amazon and Congo basins; lands 
that are too eold and bleak, as portions 
of the northern areas of America and 
Asia. Even the characteristics of the 
inhabitants influence the extent of the 
unexplored. In proportion tu total area 
there is more unknown surface in Li- 
beria than in any other political sub- 
division of the world, because the Li- 
berians, content to live along the coast, 
have seareely entered their vast forest 
mazes, though they teem with rubber and 
other resources. 

In spite of the wonderful energy that 
revealed Africa in sixty years, the un- 
explored is still more liberally sprinkled 
over this second largest continent than 
in any of the others. But the sum total 
of detailed geographical research now in 
progress in Africa greatly exceeds the 
volume of similar work in any other 
land, and with good reason. Here is a 
continent most of which in a generation 
has come into the possession of a few 
foreign powers. All the governments are 
eager to turn their new holdings to good 


account. Their civil servants and mil- 








itary officers were embarrassed at every 
step by lack of maps and paucity of in- 
formation. The result is that most expe- 
ditions to que ll a tumult, to man a sta- 
tion, or for whatever purpose intended, 
have been expl ring parties. Hundreds 
of the government, trading, and mis- 
sionary posts are centres of scientific ob- 
servation and study. Scores of white 
men in the service are competent to fix 
the geographical position of places and 
to make good surveys and maps. One 
of the latest sheets of the large-scale map 
of German East Africa, now being made 
by officers in the East Africa service, 
is the result of sixty-three surveys by 
twenty-nine travellers, during which the 
latitude and longitude of 137 different 
points were ascertained. A rainfall map, 
published in April last, shows that eli- 
matic data are now being collected at 
nearly two hundred stations in tropical 
Africa. These many hundreds of work- 
ers are rapidly supplying the informa- 
tion that will soon take nearly all the 
unexplored areas out of the category 
of the unknown. 

The Germans and French especially 
are filling new map-sheets with detailed 
information. There are parts of our own 
country which are not yet so well sur- 
veyed as the Togo Colony of Germany, 
whose map, on a scale of three miles to 
an inch, will soon be completed. White 
spaces appear on these sheets, as in nearly 
all African mapping; but, on the whole, 
it may be said that the average quality 
of the map-work now coming out of Africa 
is far superior to most that has hitherto 
been produced in newly explored parts of 
ithe world. 

The largest unknown regions are in 
the Sahara, but we may look forward with 
confidence to the time now approaching 
when at least the central and western 
parts of the Sahara, the three-fifths be 
longing to France, will show no impor- 
tant unexplored areas. The last work of 
pioneer discovery in Africa will doubt- 
less be done in the eastern Sahara, o: 
Libyan waste, which is still little known, 
though many years ago Rohlfs travelled 
far into it. 

In Africa, as well as in the sub- 
arctic, temperate, and torrid regions, 
there are two leading motives for the at- 
tacks that are everywhere being made 
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upon the seattered patches of unknown 
lands. One is the present impulse to 
search out every nook and cranny not 
yet permeated by the forces of our own 
civilization, that we may see what they 
have to add, if anything, to the wealth 
and opportunity of the world. The other 
motive, important though subordinate, 
is the desire to clear the ground every- 
where for human activity by wiping the 
words terra incognita off the face of 
the globe. 

Geography has been called the mother 
of science because it was exploration that 
brought to notice countless facts which 
stimulated the development and organiza- 
tion of geology, botany, zoology, chem- 
istry, and other scientific specialties. 
These branches are conspicuously paying 
back to geography the debt they owe. The 
ethnology of most of the interior of New 
Guinea is still little known, and every 
party sent there to study the natives en 
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larges also our knowledge of the rivers, 
ranges, and plains. Archsologists say 
that their branch of science requires the 
exploration, from their special point of 
view, of most of western North America 
from Nevada to the arctic; but they can- 
not enter parts of this area without cut- 
ting into regions that have never yet seen 
an explorer. Meteorologists sey that we 
have little definite knowledge of the 
climatic features of the entire north- 
eastern part of South America from 
Argentina to the Caribbean because 
meteorological observations there have 
been so few and so far apart. Observing- 
stations are likely to be multiplied in 
those regions; and no branch of scientific 
inquiry will be established on a satis- 
factory footing over those high plateaus 
and lowlands and among those selvas and 
Ilanos without helping to reduce the size 
of the unknown regions so conspicuously 
shown on the map. At present the quest 
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for rubber is the largest instrumentality 
through which the unexplored areas of 
the Amazon basin are becoming smaller. 

We may not speak of rubber. forests 
on the Amazon as we would of oak or 
pine forests at home. The trees that 
yield Para rubber are scattered among 
other kinds of timber and form only a 
small proportion of the forest growths. 
The demand for rubber has so largely 
increased that collectors are now going 
farther afield to hunt for new supplies; 
and as Hevea Braziliensis is scattered 
rather thinly over wide areas, consider- 
able new territory is being roughly ex- 
plored, and rubber collection is spreading 
out a little up the tributaries of Amazon 
affuents, and is thus cutting to a small 
extent into the unknown regions. Some 
new territory has thus been revealed in 
Bolivia as well as in Brazil. It is a siow 
process, for the dense tropical growths 
make penetration difficult; and the pros- 





pect that rubber-planting may be success- 
ful will not tend to accelerate the present 
phase of utilitarian exploration. When- 
ever ethnological or other scientific study 
or missionary work may profitably be 
pursued we shall expect more or less re- 
duction in the unknown areas of the 
Amazon; but the larger parts of the 
gloomy and stifling woodlands with their 
tangled undergrowths are likely still to be 
untraversed after the characteristics and 
resources of most other continental areas 
have been brought into view. 

If we were to cover with black such 
bits of the unknown as the tips of rivers 
in Texas, New Mexico, and elsewhere 
whose exact position is still involved in 
some doubt, it would be easy to make a 
larger showing of the unexplored in 
North America. But small maps can 
effectively call attention only to fields of 
considerable extent. The fact which our 
map makes prominent is that on our con- 
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tinent the really important opportunities 
for pioneer exploration are practically 
confined to Canada and Alaska. 

The usual attitude of governments to- 
vards exploration was illustrated the oth- 
er day by the reply of a Canadian official 
to the question whether the Dominion 
intended to survey the still unknown sec- 
tions of the coasts of Baffin Land and 

explore the interior. He answered 
that the government had no such pur- 
pose, in view of the greater importance 
to the people of large areas in the Do- 
minion that are more accessible and are 
still unexplored. In other words, the 
primary geographical interest of govern- 
ments relates to the discovery of material 
resources and new transportation routes. 
Official surveys in Canada have in fif- 
teen years reduced the unexplored areas 
more than one-half, revealing the great 
forests south of Hudson Bay, the splendid 
waterways tributary to that bay through 
Chesterfieid Inlet, new gold-fields in the 
Northwest, and some coal and copper on 
the arctic coast. They have also made 
contributions of the highest value to 
geology and other sciences. 

Not less has our own search for ma- 
terial benefits widened, since 1898, the 
geographical knowledge of Alaska. It is 
believed that no mountain ranges remain 
undiscovered, the courses of all but two 
of the larger rivers are well mapped, the 
coast-lines have been surveyed, and per- 
haps nearly all of the larger geographical 
features are outlined. But although 
about half of the territory is now well 
mapped, there are still left in Alaska the 
largest unknown areas to be found in our 
domain. We may get a little idea of the 
work still before the pioneer explorer 
when we say that parts of Alaska aggre- 
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gating an area six times as large as that 
of New York State are still unmapped 
and practically unexplored. 

Geographers generally agree with 
Prince Krapotkin that the orography of 
Asia and the extent and distribution of 
its various land forms are now clearly 
discerned. The exploration of Asia has 
made great strides in the past twenty-five 
years, and Russia’s part in the work has 
been preeminent. No other explorers 
have made a greater name than those of 
Russia for enthusiastic pursuit of geo- 
graphical knowledge and accurate results. 
The Russian workers have been scattered 
from the Pamir heights that overlook 
their Turkestan domain to the frozen 
tundra of the arctic coast, and there is 
very little of Siberia which they have 
not made known, at least in outline, ex- 
cepting some parts of the north, whose 
material value is still very small. The 
map of Australia shows the areas of the 
desert and the tropical north that still 
await investigation. 

We see explorers as far back as the light 
of history may dimly be projected to us. 
Thirty-five centuries ago the Babylonians 
well understood the régime of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; they had sent 
their vessels outside the Persian Gulf 
and had pushed westward to the deserts 
of North Africa. Myriads of explorers 
since then have outlined most of the 
world and studied a great deal of it in 
detail. But the best geographical in- 
formation in time becomes antiquated. 
The forces of nature and of man are 
constantly changing the aspects of the 
earth’s surface. The mountains, valleys, 
rivers, and coast-lines will not be to- 
morrow just what they are to-day. So in 
a broad sense exploration will never end. 
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Ultimately 


BY MARY KNIGHT POTTER 


ITHOUT knowing how he knew, 

\ \/ Martin, the little old lens- 

maker, was quite certain that 
he was dead. Even that certainty, how- 
ever, did not make him sufficiently cu- 
rious to wonder much about his sur- 
roundings, though assuredly these were 
not in the least such as he had ever 
supposed could accompany death. But 
somehow everything seemed strangely 
natural in spite of its unexpectedness. 
The great arched hall with its gray walls 
nearly lost in the gray distance, the tiers 
of half-empty seats above and below him, 
even the majestic gray-robed figure on the 
raised platform opposite,— all adjusted 
themselves to his inner consciousness 
quite as though he had always been fa- 
miliar with them; he, the late Martin 
White, of Steuben Row! THe laughed 
softly to himself as he prefixed the “ late,” 
and wondered lazily what Doreas would 
say to it all. 

Doreas! He sat up, startled. It was 
past. comprehension, but that was the first 
time she had come into his thoughts. 
Doreas, who was still at home, while he 
was here—wherever that here might be, 
with life and death between them. And 
for over thirty years even a city’s length 
never once had separated them. Martin 
gulped, and all his placid acceptance was 
gone. Even the conviction that he need 
not worry about her, his brave, self- 
reliant Dorcas, did not greatly comfert 
him. His own longing was too deep. 
He wondered if, perhaps,— 

“Your paths await you.” Through 
the hall the voice rang with a penetra- 
ting insistence that pierced even Martin’s 
absorption and roused him to sharp at- 
tention. It was the gray-robed Presence 
who was speaking, and the hush that 
followed his first words deepened into 
heavy silence. 

“Over the Beyond,” the clear tones 
went on, “this court has no dominion. 
It can but adjudge which path thither 


each of you shall take. Between here 
and there stretch many lands. Those 
of you who are ready, who have learned 
well your earth lesson, shall travel thence 
by the Straight Way that leads direct. 
For the others,—it is what you are that 
shall decide how long or short may be 
your journey.” 

For a moment, as he ceased, not a 
breath broke the intense quiet that seem- 
ed fairly to choke the hall. Then he 
opened a big bronze- bound book, and 
slowly turned its leaves, the soft crackle 
sounding to Martin cannon-loud. The 
gray-robed One swept his eyes over those 
before him, his fingers holding the open 
pages; and as he began again to speak, 
sudden terror griped Martin’s heart. 
He hardly heard the actual words, but 
the meaning of them surged desperately 
through his mind. Everybody’s name, 
his name, was written within that huge 
volume. And when your name was called 
there was no escaping. You had to an- 
swer the questions of the Gray One. 
The question, rather, for it was only one 
that really counted. “ What are you?” 
Your answer to that wotld send you— 
how, Martin was not quite sure—but in 
triumph, straight and sure to the Beyond, 
or it would carry you by rocky, tor- 
tuous, inaccessible ways that must be im- 
passable for any weak old Martin. And 
yet those were to be his paths. That was 
beyond peradventure. “ What are you?” 
Over and over the words rang in his ears, 
till in a very deafness of despair he could 
hear nothing else. 

He did not notice that the Presence 
had already called a name. He did not 
see the tall young man who rose at the 
summons. “What are youf”’ He did 
not need to look back over his sixty years 
to find his answer. He had known too 
long. Doreas had known,—was there 
any one who did not know the wretched 
failure Martin White had been? A 
failure! Just a pitiful, hopeless failure. 
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It seemed to him there would be more 
chance if he had been guilty of black 
erimes. Wickedness forsworn, guilt re- 
pented, were they not steps towards sal 
vation? But if one had only miserably, 
utterly failed, how could one atone ? 

“What are you?” Once more the 
words of the Presence swept aside his 
oblivion. It was the young man below 
who was being questioned, and gradually 
Martin’s bewilderment gave place to un- 
derstanding. What was he saying? IH 
shivered at the displeasure on the face 
of the Presence 

“And that is all? With such gifts 
as yours?” The tones cut like jagged 
glass, and Martin marvelled at the com- 
posure of the young man. 

“Tn the world ”—the accused drew him- 
self up proudly—“ those gifts you priz 
only make it harder to remain a ‘re 
spectable citizen.’ You may judge me 
as you choose. I am not ashamed of 
my record.” 

“You have pronounced your own ver- 
dict.” As the Presence spoke, he mo- 
tioned to some one behind the tribune. 
Martin cringed again with dread. To 
him the words simply roared with impla- 
cable doom. But the young man stood 
tall and straight. He hardly turned his 
eyes to the white-clad youth who came 
at the call of the Presence, and knelt. 

“ Messenger,” said the Presence, slowly, 
“eonduct this traveller to the winding 
Desert-Path, that leads across the Great 
Divide. As for you”—he looked sternly 
at the unmoved man,—* you shall not find 
the Gate that opens out to the Beyond 
until you know your own great need. 
Blazon his record, Messenger, that he 
may see it constantly before him. No 
heights were beyond his reach, yet, be- 
cause he did no ill, he remains content 
with his achievement.” 

With strained, dread-struck eyes, Mar- 
tin watched. the young man, who, with 
shoulders still squared and head high, 
followed the messenger behind the trib- 
une. Swift upon his departure other 
names were called, other records demand- 
ed. And Martin listened to their sen- 
tences with ever-growing terror. One, 
of whose high repute as judge he had 
often heard, was sent to the Beyond over 
climbing, boulder-blocked paths that would 
take all his strength to mount. 
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“Tle cared,” said the Presence as lh 
dismissed him, “ for his own honor more 
than for the ever-living Justice.” 

Another was a great general, one whos 
armies were always victorious and who 
had led in a glorious cause. Martin had 
revered his name beyond all heroes. For 
him again were decreed the long Desert 
Paths of Preparation, because—“ It was 
not the rights or wrongs of the country 
he served that moved him. It was for 
his own aggrandizement and power that 
he fought.” ‘ 

A world-famed preacher was a third, 
who had told the way to heaven to 
thousands. He, of a certainty, Martin 
thought, would receive only words of 
commendation, and would be sent the 
shortest, easiest way to the great Beyond. 
But the face of the Presence was stern. 

“ Beeause you held one fragment of 
the Eternal Truth, you scorned those 
other fragments held by your differing 
brothers. You were more anxious to 
prove yourself infallible than to prove 
the unfailing love and wisdom of the 
Judge of All.” And the celebrated 
doctor of divinity had gone with hang- 
ing head to the road that no reputation 
or éclat could make short or smooth. 

Martin’s brain whirled more and more. 
Citizen, general, judge, and preacher con- 
demned. What was the standard here? 

“ Martin White,” called he holding the 
bronze-bound book. 

Searcely knowing what he did, Martin 
scrambled down to the tribune steps. For 
a moment the gray-robed Presence gazed 
silently at the shrinking figure of the 
little old man. In spite of his utter self- 
abasement and _ self-condemnation, un- 
clouded steadfastness shone from his 
mournful eyes. 

“Martin White.” The name came 
softly from the Presence. “For sixty 
years you were permitted on the earth. 
What have you done with all that birth 
endowed you with? What are you?” 

So, it had come! Martin straightened 
his drooping figure, bracing himself. 

“ There’s nothing happened since I got 
here,” he said, slowly, “ to make me any 
different from what I was on earth. 

And on earth I was a failure.” He 
stopped as if everything had been said. 

But the Presence questioned further. 
“ How have you failed?” 
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“There is no way I haven’t. I had 
enough for myself and others, 
and I threw them all away.” 

* Worldly success or non-success does 
not avail here.” The voice of the Pres- 
ence carried reassuringly. “Is it only 
commercially you have failed?” 

“T said in every way.” The despair 
full. “If the money part doesn’t 
count here, it helps to make all the rest 
there. And it was my own fault. Just 
because I was a weakling. That’s what 
Doreas has always said, and I know 
it’s so.” 

“ And ‘ Doreas’ 

“ My wife.” Martin did not try to hide 
his pride. “ She’s been my wife for over 
thirty years. And faithful, and 
tried to make both ends meet, and worked 
like a slave, with nothing that makes 
life happy for a woman. Dorcas, who 
deserved the best there was! She ex- 
pected great things of me when we were 
married. And I never did anything but 
disappoint her.” His voice broke in ut- 
ter wretchedness. 
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been 


* But surely you have some good to 
your credit?” The looked at 
him searchingly. “And for your blun- 
How 
can you expect to enter upon even the 
longest Path of Preparation if all your 
life shows nothing worthy ?” 


Presence 


ders you must have some excuse. 


“T don’t expect it. I haven’t any 
right. Nor any excuse; It’s no excuse 


to say I tried. I haven’t any right.” He 
clenched his hands to keep the hopeless- 
ness down as he gazed yearningly at the 
Presence. “I know I have no right to 
ask for anything. But—but—” 

“You need not fear.” The Presence 
spoke encouragingly. “What is your 
desire ?” 

Martin bent his head and said, so low 
only the gray-robed One could hear, “ If 
it might be that I could see Doreas when 
she comes. It’s a great thing to ask, I 
know, but if I might only see how at last 
she will be repaid for all her goodness.” 

Before the Presence could reply a mes- 
senger knelt at the tribune’s steps. 

“Many witnesses wait for 
White,” he said. 

The little lens-maker, unnoticing, 


Martin 


still 


stood supplicating, his hungry, eager eyes 
fastened on the face of the Presence. 


shall 


“Tf these testify aright ”—the 
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gray-robed One motioned to the messen- 
ger—“ your wish is not impossible.” 

At the moment, to Martin’s dumfounded 
amaze, a crowd of people suddenly ap 
peared from somewhere behind the trib 
une. He stared in bewilderment, weakly 
wondering if it was part of his punish 
ment to be condemned before so many 
One among them pressed forward. 

“Tam allowed but little time,” he said 
to the Presence. “ When I heard that 
Martin White was here I begged leave 
to see his face once more. He is here?” 
He turned inquiringly and met Mar- 
tin’s eyes. 

“John!” The two clasped hands as if 
they could not let each other go, while 
Martin cried “ John” and “ John,” with 
vast comfort in the mere name. 

“You knew Martin White on earth?” 
The Presence bent forward to the new- 
comer. “ What sort of man was he?” 

“ What sort?” His voice swelled with 


tenderness. “The kindest, truest sort 
that ever lived.” 

Martin flushed deeply and tried to 
interrupt, but the other went on un- 
heedingly. 


“T ought to know. Didn’t he believe 
in me and help me when every one called 
me thief? Wasn’t it his aid and sym- 
pathy that kept me from being even 
worse? And there was no reason why he 
should have done it all,—nothing but the 
kindness of his heart.” 

“ Nonsense, John!” Martin shook his 
head with affectionate disapproval. “ It’s 
his own kindness of heart that over- 
values me,” he explained, .deprecatingly. 
“ And exaggerates the little I helped.” 

But before he could say anything more 
a voice interrupted. 

“Oh! Sir! Don’t listen to 
White!” With hurried steps a 
woman pushed to the front. “I can tell 
you truer. When the baby was dying 
and I was left alone it was. he who per- 
suaded the great doctor to come,—and 
paid him, though he had so little himself. 
It was he who sat with the child and 
made me rest. Oh! It was nothing un 
usual for him. He was always helping 
the widows and orphans, and only the 
widows and orphans knew.” 

Then Martin, whose efforts to stop the 
woman’s words had been unavailing, 
turned to the Presence in desperation. 
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“You must listen to me.” There was a 
sternness in the old man’s tones that 
spread a hush about him. “I cannot 
let you think such praise true. There 
was no virtue in what I did for the baby. 
We—Doreas and I—we had no children, 
and the little fellow held out his arms 
to me the first time I saw him. It was 
for my own self I wanted him to live. 
I wanted it so much I forgot the things 
I should have remembered. It was whil 
[ was with him the fire swept the work- 
room. And Dorcas had to drudge and 
go without again,—because of my self- 





ish neglect.” 

His voice faltered, and while he tried 
to pull himself together, one who towered 
head and shoulders above the rest quietly 
moved those near him out of the way and 
stood, tall and grave, before the tribune. 

“Bernard Brotherton.” The Presence 
called the name in a greeting he had 
given no other. 

Martin stared, fairly petrified with 
astonishment. What could the owner of 
that great name have to do with him ? 

“T had almost reached the end of my 
journey,” the tall man began, without 
preamble, “ when word was brought that 
Martin White had arrived at the Court 
of Entrance. I had searched for many 
years on earth for one Martin White. 
As fast as possible I have retraced my 
steps, hoping I might find him here.” 

“Tt has delayed you greatly.” The 
Presence almost reproved. 

“Tf it had delayed me twice as long, 
I should rejoice that I had turned.” He 
stepped up to the wondering Martin and 
put both hands upon his shoulders and 
gazed down at him, infinite affection 
shining in his eyes. “ So—you’ve for- 
gotten Barney and the dog!” 

Martin gasped. “ Barney and the dog? 
. . - You—it isn’t you?” Yet, as he 
stared into the face above, his incredulity 
gave way, and he fell to shaking the big 
man’s hand, his own face one wide 
smile of joy. “To think! To think 
my boy Barney is Bernard Brotherton! 
I'd never dreamed it! Why didn’t you 
let me know? It would have done my 
old heart good.” Still shaking hands 
and quite oblivious of the Presence be- 
fore them. 

“ At first things were so hard I knew 
you would be troubled. But afterwards 
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I tried. I never stopped trying, Mr. 
White.” The tones as eager and ex- 
planatory as if he were the boy once 
more. “ But though I hunted for years, 
I never could find trace of you. I 
couldn’t bear you should think m 
so ungrateful.” 

= Barney ungrateful!” The old man 
laughed and shook hands once more, 
“Well, well, boy! How proud I am! 
If Doreas could only see you!” He was 
no longer the self -abased, humiliated 
Martin. He had entirely forgotten the 
Presence, where he was, and why. 

Bernard Brotherton smiled quizzically. 
“T don’t believe she’d like me any better 
than ever, Martin.” Then, at the quick 
look of distress that flushed the old man’s 
face, he gently put his arm over his shoul- 
der and turned once more to the tribune, 
“ Twenty-five earth-years ago a boy was 
found guilty of a grave crime. It was 
chance that he had not been condemned 
before. Surroundings and example had 
done their worst for him. It happened 
that a man—a man with no influence 
and no money—saw the boy and heard 
his story. Heaven knows why, but he 
persuaded those in authority to let the 
boy go free and took him home. And 
though money daily grew searcer in that 
home and worries grew thicker, he kept 
him, and for five years was father to him. 
When, at the end of the five years, the boy 
went into the world, he was the work 
of the man’s heart and hand. After that 
he never could go very far wrong.” He 
stopped a half-moment, and then con- 
tinued, softly: “I was that boy. The 
man was Martin White. Whatever good 
may be laid to my credit, whatever I ac- 
complished in those after twenty years, 

it is not I, but Martin White who 
is responsible.” 

Before Martin could recover from his 
embarrassment sufficiently to expostulate, 
others among the crowd of witnesses were 
urging their words. 

“Tle gave me a smile and a good-day 
when no one else had anything but kicks 
for me.” 

The praises went on till Martin could 
only cling helplessly to Bernard Brother- 
ton, feebly crying that it was all nothing, 
—these were his friends; they had all 
done more for him than he for them. 
And the tall man patted his shoulder as 
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he would a baby’s, while his own face grew 
brighter and brighter with rejoicing love. 
The last to speak was one of the white- 
clad messengers of the Court itself. 

“T went to earth, as you commanded,” 

he bowed before the tribune. “I saw 
the home and wife of Martin White and 
heard the words of those who knew him 
well. What I heard was such as has been 
told. But besides all else, for over thirty 
years he has been tender, loving, self- 
sacrificing, to a wife who was hard, bit- 
ter, and self-absorbed.” 

“Let me through! Let me through!” 
A woman’s cry rose high and sharp, 
and while it still rang into the startled 
silence, a tumult at a far end of the 
hall grew rapidly louder and _ nearer. 
Through the crowd dashed a woman, 
stopping only when she had reached the 
tribune’s steps. 

“Great Judge, or whoever you are!” 
She threw herself upon her knees and 
clasped her hands wildly. “ You must 
hear me.” 

“ Doreas!” Martin had heard the wom- 
an’s ery and watched her as she swept 
by him, too stupefied to believe his ears 
or eyes. It was Brotherton’s sudden grip 
on his arm that brought him to vivid 
realization. He flung off the hand as 
though he were twice the big man’s size 
and started for the kneeling woman. 
“TDoreas!” All the rapture, love, and 
longing of a lifetime were in the cry. 
Her own words stopped him before he 
reached her side, 

“You mustn’t believe a word he says!’ 
She importuned the Presence, wringing 
her hands in an agony of grief. “It’s 
all true—what the other told you. But 
you must believe I didn’t realize it... . 
We did have a hard time. Things never 
went right,—and all the people he kept 
doing for only did harm to him. And it 
made me furious to think he’d never see 
his own interest nor mine. And I never 
helped him. I never comforted him. I 
never showed I loved him. I thought 
I was the abused one, and I never tired 
telling him so. And through it all he 
bore with me like an angel, and loved 
me. Oh! That’s the only comfort I have 
now, and yet that hurts worse than all 
the rest. But he did love me, always.” 
Her weeping overcame her words, and 


, 


Martin, his own voice broken by a mighty 
sob, started forward again. 

“ Dorcas! Dorcas!” he pleaded. 

But she struck out her arms to keep 
him back, and controlling her voice, went 
on, to the Presence: “ All the years | 
never knew. I never knew anything but 
my own selfish wants. It wasn’t till he 
had gone and I knew I was never to hav: 
him again that I learned what he had 
been. And then—oh, the agony of it all! 
And then, after, I prayed. If I might 
only tell him that I understood at last, 
and that I would give all I’d ever thought 
I ought to have—to be able to show him 
how I love him. That was what I prayed 
—und I have told him.” Her head sank 
upon her breast, but she stretched weak 
hands to her husband. 

Martin looked at Bernard, at the 
crowd about, at the messenger, and at 
the Presence. Dreadful conviction was 
borne in upon him. 

“ You—you are going to separate us?” 
The words were torn from him in a gasp 
of agony, and he turned once more to 
Bernard. Jarney! Barney! Tell them, 
if they can’t let us go together, to put 
me behind her, so I can see her each 
step of the way. That would be some- 
thing,—oh! that would be a great deal. 
If they will think I deserve some good,— 
tell them that will be the most good to 
me. They mustn’t, Barney, they mustn’t 
take me away from her altogether!” 

“You need no one else to plead for 
you, Martin White.” It was the Pres 
ence, not Bernard, who spoke. “It is not 
these witnesses, it is you yourself who 
have disclosed yourself. And because of 
the height of the truth of your heart, 
you will go with Bernard Brotherton on 
that shortest path which leads to the 
Gate of the Beyond. And because of 
your love, and her final knowledge of her 
own great unworthiness, Dorcas, your 
wife, shall accompany you.” 

Doreas slipped from her husband’s 
arms and fell upon her knees and kissed 
his feet. “Together, Martin, together 
for this little while,” she sobbed. 

And Martin’s face as he stooped and 
lifted her was shining with a glory 
that comes only to those who have learned 
all love can teach. “ Together for this 
little while,” he whispered, “ and after,— 
surely for us both there will be only good.” 
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ONSCIOUSNESS of othe: 
ionalities is not apt to be a 


of the American nature except 

hose sad instances in which the 
\merican has been cultivated beyond the 
be .tisfaction so akin to pe 
one is not willing to distinguish 
een the two, at least in one’s own 
Even with the especially cultivated 
consciousness refers rather to farther 


s 


to nearer differences, and the cul- 
ited American who is keenly aliv 
the existence of a dominion bordering 
3 beyond the seas, is comparative ly dead 
the presence of a Dominion bordering 
is beyond the lakes and rivers. From 
me to time he hears that its people de- 
re or detest a closer relation with us; 
hut mainly he keeps only a tradition of 
ummer travel, and an impression of a 
ng, implacable winter, as his associa- 
tions with it. Now and then his morn- 
ng or his evening paper appeals to his 
slumbrous patriotism with tales of a vast 
Western emigration to those hyperborean 
regions, and a welcome given the emi- 
grants which might undermine a citizen- 
ship less deeply rooted than ours. It seems 
him that he remembers rectifications 
of frontiers in which we have scarcely 
escaped bloodshed, and he vaguely recalls 
special despatches, noting the pursuit of 
American fishermen on the lakes by the 
navies of our neighbor; and there has been 
something about bait and the Gloucester 
mackerel-men. Apparently, there has 
also been something about reciprocity and 
nefarious attempts of our neighbor to get 
us to lower our Chinese Wall of a tariff, 
so that he can get over it with his timber, 
or what not. Then all again is silent, 
except for wintry rumor of ice-palaces, 
somewhere; and though five or six trai 


from New York and Boston and quite 
as many from Chicago leave daily for 


the metropolis of the Neighboring Power, 
the cultivated American shrinks from 


the thought of it as despairingly as if 


t were to be reached only by toboggan. 
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Yet, we venture to think that if the 
ultivated American were the least little 
bit more cultivated, he might be brought 

feel an interest as lively, if not as 
polite, in that neighboring power as, 
say, in some of the minor principalities 

f the European continent, or the larger 
republics of South America. 

As long as we were part of Europe 
ourselves we were more intimately re- 
lated to the neighboring power than we 
have ever been since, especially as long 
as the neighboring power was French. 
In that picturesque period, our ances- 
tors were often tomahawked by its sav 
age emissari s, or led captive over its 
borders, which we ourselves sometimes 
crossed carrying fire and sword into its 
fastnesses. But that period passed, and 

sluggish era of adventureless peace set 
in, which some are so commonplace as to 
hope may last forever, and finally restore 
us, if on less picturesque terms, to the 
lost intimacy of our European date. 

It was in the tranquillity of this pe- 
riod that the greatest of American his- 
torians, conceived the idea of a history, 
which should not only relate us in the 
knowledge and imagination of men to 
the founders of the neighboring power, 
but should make us equally with them 
partners in the annals of all the 
world, directly or indirectly. sefore 
him, an American poet, the greatest 
of American poets, had written a poem 
which reunited us with that power in 
its earliest English phase, through one 
of the most pathetic episode of the 
human story. We were thus already 
akin through the intellect and_ the 
spirit with the people beyond the Chi 
nese Wall of our tariff, and whoever 
had the will could pass it in the sum- 
mer’s day that lured from Niagara 
down the lakes and the rapids to 
Montreal, and again down the seaward 
widening river to Quebee. It is some 
such wanderer, some such bold adventurer 
from the spacious Julys and Augusts of 
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the past whom we would invite the cul- 
tivated American to accompany in his 
latest visit to the dominions of the neigh- 
boring power, made when the dead fields, 
now so deeply sheeted and sepulchred in 
these January snows, were yet in their 
September green, with the first leaves of 
autumn beginning to redden around and 
above them. If the cultivated American 
will come, he shall be shown some things, 
or at least told some things, which will 
not indeed surprise him, for nothing can 
surprise the cultivated American except 
his own cultivation, but which we hope 
will interest and possibly a little charm 
him. If he cares to see a capital in the 
making, and to meet a people in the 
process of nationalizing themselves on 
terms of novelty which we ourselves have 
won for them, and in a differentiation 
from both the Mother Country and the 
Elder Sister Country which it is the 
chief stroke of their genius to have imag- 
ined, the chance is open to him. 

The anomaly of being an independent 
dominion in dependence on an inclusive 
empire, if not in its control, was an idea 
which would hardly have occurred to the 
neighboring power, if the Elder Sister 
Country had not made it practicable to 
throw off the guidance of the Mother 
Country, without apparently severing the 
political ties which one need not be so 
offensive as to call apron-strings. We 
had to go all lengths before the neigh- 
boring power could go all the lengths but 
one, and we had to begin Washington 
before that power could begin Ottawa. 
In both cases, nature had been before 
human nature in suggesting the site of 
a capital. Since the first political Chris- 
tian founded his capital on the shores 
of the Bosporus, few if any states have 
had their main office in places so dig- 
nified. The accidental capitals, like Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, have 
indeed the rivers that are apt to run by 
large towns, but they have none of them 
a scenic environment so noble as the 
capital of this Republie or the capital 
of that Dominion. Both these capitals 
began to set their future splendor in 
architecture worthy the nature about 
them, and it was not without significance 
that the republic framed its Capitol in 
the classic forms consecrated by the free- 
dom of classic antiquity, and that the 


dominion shaped its official fane on the 
Gothie lines endeared to the race by 
the secular and religious shrines of the 
motherland. One is not obliged to choose 
between them, and say the first is more 
beautiful than the last; but one feels that 
the gray Gothic would have looked alien 
by the Potomac, and the white Gree] 
would have seemed a false note in th 
symphony of the wintrier sky and thx 
northerner landscape by the Ottawa. 

A little while ago, say thirty years, 
the Capitol seemed pretty much all there 
was of Ottawa. But all of the Cap 
itol now seems a little part of Ottawa, 
grown twice or thrice as large as then, 
and many times lovelier. They are so 
rather bouncingly pleased, those Domin 
ion folk, to be just what they are in 
quite their own way, that one scarcely 
credits one’s sense in hearing them speak 
of their capital as the Washington of 
the North, but one may at least believe 
that what has taken place at Washington, 
in some things, is taking place at Ot- 
tawa in the same sort of things. That 
is, the town is realizing itself in a 
constant consciousness of the capital, 
very much to the advantage of both. 
There is no tradition, or at least none 
that the more ignorant visitor knows, of 
a city planned, and as it were forecast, 
by an inspired engineer, in a prophecy 
discovered by a bold President of after 
time, who began to fulfil it, as Presi- 
dent Hayes began to fulfil the prophecy 
of Major L’Enfant in the present and 
future Washington, after a wise, however 
wicked, Boss Shepherd had turned the 
town from a mud-hole into a paradise of 
asphalt. But Ottawa did not linger long 
in the hold of the original accident, which 
keeps its clutch so unrelentingly on the 
cities of greed and want. You see now, 
happy if ignorant visitor, how the capital 
is extending itself all through, and all 
around the city, in public offices more or 
less of the parent Gothic, amidst gardens 
taught to grow by the canals and rivers 
taught to flow at their feet, in drives that 
seek the splendid fields and pleasaunces 
beyond the streets and then come will- 
ingly back to them, in parks that the kind 
trolley reaches everywhere, and in the 
open spaces that allow the avenues to 
stretch themselves when they are tired 
of the stores and dwellings. 
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[he official city is all new or newer, 
it the unofficial city is rather oldish 
and there; sometimes shabbily old, 

d sometimes quaintly old. There is a 

le market-place where the long, dense 

-s of country wagons give an English, 

a Latin effect to the buying and 
ling, and the gray stone shops and 
:verns overlooking the barter are most 

a type unhappily obsolescent in a 
tinent so fire-new as ours. Sugges 

ns of Montreal as Montreal used to be, 

iwgestions even of Quebec as Quebec 
used to be, breathe from these market 
arts, and from the figures of comfor' 
able farm-women bargaining with wary 
voung housewives. That market-place 
is a charming touch; but whether th 
pervading sawmills, that heap their 
planks and seantlings, and slabs and 
shingles high in air and abroad besid 
the great river, are another charming 
touch must be left to the reader’s taste. 
Sawmills, if rightly seen, or with the 
ve of fond recollection, are not un 
picturesque, but in the nature of lun 
bering they cannot always hold their 
place. Here and there a vast boom of logs 
treteches far into the river, but the for 
sts where the logs were lately trees ar 
falling fast, and doubtless the capital 

ll know how in time to restrict the saw- 
mill and at last to efface it. 

Outside of Washington we might be 
fearful of socialism in the publie control 
keeping the streets so clean as those of 
Ottawa; and again and again we com 
upon evidences of administrational ef- 
ficiency which give us pause in our con 
jecture that we are very like the Cana- 
dians. In the parts of their capital 
which we suppose we must call residential, 
no matter how we hate the word, the 
handsome, Jawn-girt dwellings remind us 
if those in our smaller cities, all the way 
from Hartford to Buffalo, and es much 
beyond as you like to go. For the most 
part, the people of Anglo-Saxon race 
which of course means the Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh always) look more like 
the American Anglo-Saxons than the 
English Anglo-Saxons, but suddenly a 
face or a figure, far more frequently than 
n our towns, transports you to London, 
or Edinburgh, or Dublin, or Cardiff. 
Oftener than otherwise the accent is like 
ours, and there are no dropped or dis 
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located aspirates lying about. But they 
spell their American accent differently; 
a man of Honor could not be commonly 
honest unless he had a wu in the last 
syllable, and the laborer would not be 
worthy of his hire without it. This is 
only the beginning of the voluntary dif 
ferences from us in the neighboring 
power. Your Canadian is not an Ame1 
ican if he knows it, but he does not know 
haw much of an American he is. af 
thinks that in being full of the new win 
of the new country—we speak figurative 
ly, of course—he is being distinctively 
Canadian, and only we who recognize the 
tang of our vintage know better. Per- 
haps an Englishman, lately from Home, 
and peering anxiously and be wilderedly 
about on the flush of that ardor, would 
divine its true source. What is certain 
that the ardor is there. The spirit 
of the West, of the Future, thrills east- 
ward from the fertile fields of the friend 
ly climates in the great Canadian grain- 
lands and fruit-lands, and from the 
Canadian gold-lands and ecoal-lands, and 
from the shores of the Canadian rivers 
and seas, as it does not even with us. It 
may be that it makes itself as much felt 
at Washington, that fine bold spirit, as 
it does in Ottawa, but we doubt it, and 
we are sure it does not in New York. 
We are apt to question it, to snub it 
here, but it seems welcome in Ottawa. 

Or is this the error of a hasty observer ? 
What seems certain is that you are in 
the presence of an effervescence which 
has more or less subsided with us. Aft- 
er all, the actual Canada, the eventual 
Canada, is a far newer country than 
ours. The historic Canada, the Canada 
of the priest, the soldier, the habitant, 
is far to the eastward of the fresh activi- 
ties which are making the Dominion 
great, or as great as a country with so 
much winter against it can be. But these 
activities penetrate the whole body pol- 
itie of the Dominion as they do not pen- 
etrate the body politic of the Republic; 
they qualify it, they characterize it; or if 
they do not, one fancies, no doubt from 
insufficient evidence, that they do. The 
forees there are visible and audible, and 
here they are like the rivers of their own 
West which when tired of flowing above 
ground sink and flow underground, but 
flow quite as strenuously there. 
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Is it a fancy that the air, yonder, the 
pure air of a climate where it is as cold 
half the year as if liquefied, is less haunt- 
ed than ours with the giant forms of 
the Trusts and Distrusts which threaten 
our peace? At least one does not hear 
so much of the mighty fortunes; really 
one cannot remember hearing, in a 
week’s time, the word millionaire once 
pronounced; the word multimillionaire 
is apparently unknown to the happier 
vocabulary of the neighboring power, but 
no doubt it will duly form a part of 
the knowledge which rushes in while 
wisdom still lingers without. No doubt, 
if we could look into the heart of the 
neighboring power, we should see the like 
of the bitterness which stirs in our own, 
the commercial lust, the industrial un- 
rest. The dream of a state caring as 
eagerly and jealously for those who earn 
as for those who pay, or underpay, is 
not a vision of that power, as it is of 
the great Pacific provinces which justly 
call themselves a commonwealth. The 
neighboring power came to its conscious- 
ness too early for that vision, as we came 
to ours too early to imagine the dependent 
independence which she has realized po- 
litically. This is something which teases 
the thought of the witness from time to 
time, and which he can only put aside 
by answering his own question with the 
fact that it works. How long it will work 
no one can say, for no one can calculate 
the lifetime of an anomaly. We had 
onee our own anomaly, and a far worse 
one, and no one could ealeulate its life- 
time. As it was said in our time of pa- 
tience, a nation cannot exist half slave 
and half free, so it may begin to be said 
over there that a nation cannot exist half 
colonial and half imperial. 

It is not said yet, and such whisper- 
ing as there once was of another union 
has quite died away; there is really not 
a breath of that any more than there is 
a breath of the republicanism which once 
feebly gasped in England. The new 
times have their new cures for the old 
maladies, and we have taught, if we have 
not learnt, that republics can be unjust 
and full of the superfluity of the worst 
inequality, the inequality of life and the 
means of life. So the latest democracies 
do not seek salvation in republics or union 
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with republics. They feel that the eco 
nomic evil must first be economically at- 
tacked and destroyed. The most we can 
ask of the neighboring power is to remem- 
ber that we made her and her opportunity 
possible through our suffering and revolt. 

At present her two races and her two 
religions are bound together in a patriot 
ism which shows no fissure to the alien 
eye. The Latin race, which has given 
the distinguished statesman for the first 
place in her ministry, seems in full ac- 
cord with the Anglo-Saxon race which 
accepts his leadership. If these elements 
should ever mix, as they have not yet 
mixed, they ought in logic to offer the 
future a people such as the world has not 
yet seen. But apparently they are no 
nearer a racial than a religious union, 
and standing together for Canada, 
French and English, Catholic and Prot 
estant seem set apart in perpetuity as 
to all other things. Which side is hold- 
ing its own, or more than its own, it 
would be a bold alien who should say. 

In the mean time, what you super- 
ficially note at Ottawa is the prevalence 
of neither the Latin nor the Anglo-Saxon, 
but of the Scot, whose eager visage im- 
parts its physiognomy to the street crowd, 
not yet of a New York or London density. 
It is a very Scotch town, if not a 
Scotch town, and this may be why it is 
so Canadian, so American, so Yankee. 
Anywhere you can easily get out of the 
business streets, into the official spaces 
or the residential districts, which are so 
noble, so pleasing. You can even get 
into the country, with a foreground full 
of the gleams and wide reaches of th 
magnificent river, and beyond these, the 
fertile fields, rising in grandiose terraces, 
to the Laurentian Hills, too blue to lose 
themselves in the blue of the vast ho 
rizons. Oan it be that in a little while, 
the mid-September visitor asks himself, 
those mighty extents, those lofty tops 
will be white as death uncer six months’ 
snow? But perhaps this forced torpor 
of a half-year may be all that prevents 
the neighboring power annexing the 
States to the south of her. She may yet 
do this when she has imparted to her 
whole dominion the ever-vernal climat: 
of her wonderfully isothermalized north- 
west. 
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N the history of literature no subject 

is more interesting or more pertinent 

to the whole course of development 
than that of periodical publication. 

Our modern idea of publication is gen- 
erally confined to the issue and circula- 
tion of printed works, excepting in the 
ease of plays that have publicity only as 
they are acted, and of musical compo- 
sitions which are known to the general 
public only as they are rendered by musi- 
cians. This exceptional form of publica- 
tion was the original and only form in 
the most ancient times, when there was 
not even the written symbol, and publicc- 
tion was through oral tradition. It is, 
moreover, the only form which to-day 
reaches, as it has in all ages reached, 
the illiterate, transcending, therefore, by 
direct and universal appeal, the device of 
written word and of typography. Before 
these devices existed all speech was sim- 
ply phonetic, and unembarrassed by or- 
thoepie puzzles and ambiguities. 

Such literature as there was before let 
ters—in the martial and religious lyric, 
the heroic epic, the elementary drama, 
and the impassioned speech—was closely 
associated with religious ritual and with 
regularly recurrent festivals, themselves 
following the routine of Nature in days, 
seasons, years, and lustres, and was there- 
fore to a large extent periodical in its 
communication to the people. The earliest 
folk-lore and poetry, as represented in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, were calendary, 
with near relation to agriculture, which, 
like the gathering of simples and the mag- 
ical rites of healing, was carried on with 
a superstitious regard to the phases of 
the moon. Probably, as soon as printed 
publications began to circulate among 
the people, the most fascinating of peri- 
odicals was a kind of farmer’s almanac. 

We doubtless underestimate the num- 
ber of readers before the invention of 
types; and the number was comparatively 
greater in some periods of ancient cul- 
ture than at any time in medieval his- 





tory before the Renaissance. It muste 
have been so in the time when it could 

be said that “Of the making of many 

books there is no end.’ In Rome, even 
before the Augustan age, intelligent copy- 
ists were numerous. Julius Cesar, who 
wrote his Commentaries to conciliate po- 
litical favor, had probably no difficulty in 
securing for them a sufficiently general 
circulation to effect his purposes. In the 
next generation any writer who could 
command the services of hundreds of well- 
trained slaves could have put upon the 
market an edition of his latest work larger 
than the usual first edition of books issued 
to-day, and in less time. But for this 
cheap skilled labor the hand printing- 
press would have come into use. It would 
have been as easy to-make metal types 
as to engrave signet-rings. 

It was not alone the cheapness of labor 
that met the ancient literary need. La- 
bor was cheap enough in the fifteenth 
century when types came into use. But 
there was at this later date no such abun- 
dant supply of intelligent servants who 
could read and write as that derived from 
the great body of slaves in the palmiest 
days of the Roman Empire. sop was a 
slave, and Horace the son of a freedman. 
It was largely due to the intelligence 
and fidelity of this ingeniously efficient 
class, whose dependent condition was its 
misfortune (as in the case of captives 
taken in battle), rather than its fault, 
that the stability of the Empire was so 
long maintained, despite the unworthiness 
of its masters. 

The medieval monks were copyists, 
and there was a host of them; but they 
hardly served the interests of a free liter- 
ature; they were not likely to copy the 
works of Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, or 
Boccaccio, whatever share they may have 
had in the preservation of classic lore, 
which was quite entirely Latin. Print- 
ing was a forced invention, rendered 
necessary rather by the illiteracy of 
craftsmen than by the demand of a large 
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reading class. In fact, it was printing 
that first created any considerable general 
demand for books. 

In this situation, which lasted for a 
century and a half after the invention 
of the printing-press, there was no call 
for periodical publications or even for 
newspapers. There was, indeed, no pub- 
‘lication of anything to the people except 
in the ancient sense—through recitation, 
oration, the rubric and stage representa- 
tion. The earliest newspaper printed in 
Europe was the Frankfurter Journal, a 
weekly, in 1615. <A year after the land- 
ing of the Mayflower, followed a similar 
publication in London, called the Weekly 
News, and not until more than seventy 
years later was there an English daily 
paper. Caxton had printed books at 
Westminster more than two centuries 
earlier—an interval stretching from the 
Wars of the Roses to the Revolution of 
1688, including the mighty literature 
produced by the great Elizabethan dram- 
atists, with Shakespeare at their head, 
by More and Bacon and Sir Thomas 
Browne, by Spenser and Milton and Bun- 
yan. Yet in all this glorious period no 
daily newspaper! The English language 
had come of age. Constitutional liberty, 
in theory at least, had been achieved. 
Yet for the great mass of the English 
people, lacking manhood suffrage, and 
having no direct responsibility for the 
conduct of public affairs, there had been 
developed no regular and organized chan- 
nels of political expression. 





The formation of something which may 
properly be called public opinion and the 
establishment of means for its expression 
rapidly progressed during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, so that 
in 1703 daily journalism became a suc- 
cessful venture. Then began the era of 
the brilliant and effective publicist in 
England, nearly a century before there 
was anything like it on the continent. 

There had been masterly pamphleteer- 
ing as early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the most eminent exam- 
ples of which were from the pen of John 
Milton, mainly in the service of the 
Commonwealth. This method of appeal- 
ing to intelligent publie opinion was the 
only one possible at that time, and it 
was pursued with still greater vigor after 
the advent of the daily press, because of 


the constantly increasing number of 
readers. Defoe and Swift showered 
pamphlets upon the British nation; but 
these distinguished writers with even 
more zest availed of the larger oppor 
tunities afforded by periodical publica- 
tions. Probably no one man ever wielded 
the power of the press with such effect 
as Swift did in the Hzaminer during 
the time of his connection with it. 

Defoe had, in 1704, started a periodical 
of his own, The Review, he being at the 
time a political prisoner in Newgate. 
He contributed all the matter—essays on 
polities and commerce—himself, and sup- 
plemented each number, of which three 
were published every week, with “ The 
Scandalous Club,” dealing with manners 
and morals—a precursor of the Tatler 
and Spectator, which appeared soon after- 
ward. His Robinson Crusoe, after its 
remarkable success in book form, was 
published serially in Heathcote’s Intelli 
gencer, being the first instance of a feu- 
illeton on record. The same fortune— 
that is, serial after book publication— 
happened in the next century to Thom 
son’s Seasons and to Gray’s Elegy. W:< 
have witnessed such a reversal of the 
usual sequence ever’ in our own time in 
the case of several successful novels, 
some of which were originally published 
serially in first-class magazines, then in 
book form, and again as newspaper feu 
illetons. As in the case of Robinson Cru 
soe, these later instances indicate the 
diverse strata of an author’s possible 
audience and help to explain the ever- 
increasing variety of periodicals. 

The intimate association with the ear- 
liest periodicals of two such writers as 
Defoe and Swift, the authors of the two 
most popular tales not only of their own 
but of all time, has had its counterpart 
in every subsequent period of English 
and American literature. Dryden was 
the last of the illustrious writers sinc 
Chaucer who were denied such associa 
tion, for though in his last days he was 
a frequenter of Will’s Coffee-House, he 
did not live quite long enough to witness 
the triumph of coffee-house literature in 
the Tatler, we and Guardian, to 
which Addison; Steele, Swift, and Pope 
were contributors. 

Before the eighteenth century a writer, 
however great, who did not produce plays 
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could not depend upon literature for a 
livelihood. By The Beggar's Opera 
Gay made more than seven thousand 
younds, while the “exquisite” Herrick, 
though he wrote immortal verse, would 
have starved but for the living of Dean 
Prior, given him by Charles I. Sufficient 
influence at court, or the substantial aid 
of an aristocratic patron, was necessary 
to enable the writer to pursue literature 
at all, and the politie conciliation of such 
favors involved corresponding obliga- 
tions and sometimes humiliating com- 
promises. The stage alone afforded 
profit, with comparative independence, 
and the widest possible publicity. Yet 
the ribald public at the time of the Resto- 
ration was an exacting tyrant, demand- 
ing of playwrights something worse than 
political accommodation — the prostitu- 
tion of their art to a corrupted taste. 
Even Dryden, originally a Puritan, in 
the early period of his career as a 
dramatist submitted as supinely as Gay 
did to this degradation. 

The dependence upon royal favor and 
political patronage was even more exten 
sive in the eighteenth century, becaus¢ 
there was a larger number of brilliant 
writers, whose wit and versatile talent 
were of such avail and so necessary to 
party leaders that the obligation was 
mutual and so equal that it lost its sting. 
Of all the postulants for official favor, 
writers like Addison must have been the 
most independent, such service as they 
rendered being genial and engaging their 
eager enthusiasm. Politics was the po- 
lite art of the time, and polite literature 
was willingly subservient to it, but never 
so absorbed by the service as to dimin- 
ish its equally alluring offices in the 
cause of polite criticism and polite man- 
ners, which occupied a large proportion 
of space in the coffee-house periodicals. 
Here it was that Addison’s critical appre- 
ciation of Milton established for his gen- 
eration a just estimate of the old poet; 
but, for the most part, it was contempo- 
rary letters, as everything else contem- 
porary, that engrossed attention in an 
age which, taking itself rather seriously 
in a stately fashion, is looked back upon 
as itself an elegant comedy, witty, sa- 
tirieal, and gayly self-complacent. 

The Tatler, Spectator, and a hundred 
other publications of a like character, 
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though most of these were political rather 
than literary, which sprang up before 
Johnson started his short-lived Rambler, 
a generation later, had the polite town 
for audience, including the women of 
society. The urban limitation was due 
to the urbanity of the literature. Ther 
was a considerable reading public in 
England to whom this kind of literatur 
did not appeal, who were readers of Bun 
yan, and whose chief inducement to learn 
to read at all was a religious rather than 
any worldly motive. The interest in 
polities among the people was, as it had 
long been, keener and more general in 
England than in any other land. It was 
still largely met by tracts and pam 
phlets, but in the latter half of the cen- 
tury it was stimulated and abundantly 
nourished by the press. In no other coun- 
try had there been established so many ex- 
cellent schools, endowed with special ref- 
erence to indigent students, for whom am- 
ple provision was made, unless they hap- 
pened to be of Roman Catholic parentage. 
But literature, for its own sake, flourished 
only in London, or in such fashionable 
places as Bath and Deal, which in this re 
gard, as in their social aspects, but re 
flected in the lustre of the metropolis. 
The best essays of the early part of 
the century, those of the Spectator type, 
seem to us extremely modern rather than 
modish—modish as that time was. Sim- 
ple and idiomatic in expression, they were 


‘quite free from the artificialities and 


affectations of contemporaneous verse. 
They sounded a new note, and had a last- 
ing influence upon all subsequent Eng- 
lish literature. Excepting as an in- 
stance of striking precocity, we do not 
wonder that Elizabeth Montagu, the 
“Queen of the Blues,” had before her 
ninth year copied the whole of the Spec 
tator. In few novels of our time is there 
so much of genuine character-making as 
there is in many of these essays. From 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley and 
Willy Wimble, and Steele’s memoir of 
Dick Eastecourt, it is but a step to the 
novels of Richardson and Fielding. 

We also easily pass from the period 
icals which published these essays to the 
earliest type of a monthly magazine, ap 
pealing to a general audience through 
miscellaneous contributions in prose and * 
verse. The germ of this type was Peter 
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Motteux’s The Gentleman’s Journal, es- 
tablished in 1691; but there was no 
complete or successful example of it 
until Edward Cave, under the name of 
‘Sylvanus Urban,” established The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine about a quarter of a 
century after Steele started The Tatler. 
This magazine has been continuously 
published for more than one hundred 
and seventy-five years. 

Cave, whose publishing house at St. 
John’s Gate was also his residence, offer- 
ed prizes for poems on themes suggested 
by him—as high as £50 for the best on, 
say, such a subject as “ Life, Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell.” ™ Sylvanus 
Urban ” had no literary distinction, and 
by all accounts was not especially “ ur- 
bane”; but he sueceeded in meking a 
successful miscellany, one of the most 
striking features of which was the report- 
ing of Parliamentary debates—a novelty 
in the journalism of that time. 

The fame of the magazine had reached 
Samuel Johnson at Lichfield—where he 
had instituted an academy; ané@ when, a 
few years later, he, with David Garrick, 
his most promising pupil, went to Lon- 
don to try his fortunes there in the liter- 
ary field, St. John’s Gate was to him like 
the candle to the moth, and he was used, 
hyly and afar off, to gaze upon the some- 
what stately portal with the deepest rev- 
erence. In 1738, while he was yet un- 
known in that literary London of which 
he was afterward to be the most imposing 
figure, he became the coadjutor of Mr. 
Cave. Doctor Johnson was thus the first 
eminent literary man to become closely 
associated with a popular monthly maga- 
zine. Popular it might well be called for 
those days, having, according to Doctor 
Johnson, a sale of ten thousand copies. 
The Spectator in its best days, before its 
first series was paralyzed by the stamp 
tax of 1712, had a ecireulation of only 
three thousand. 

The population of London at this time 
was six hundred thousand. How small a 
part of this was included in what may 
be called the polite town may be in- 
ferred from the limited audience which 
Addison addressed, but still more signif- 
icantly from the fect that theatrical rep- 
resentations reached only about twelve 
thousand. It was therefore a feather in 
Johnson’s cap that he brought the cireu- 


lation of Cave’s Magazine (1740-43) up 
to fifteen thousand by his version of th 
current “ Parliamentary Debates,” whic! 
was largely a work of the imagination, 
since, while he gave the veritable sub 
stance, he clothed it in his own magnil 
oquent language. Cave celebrated his 
good fortune, according to Hawkins, “ by 
buying an old coach and a pair of olde: 
horses.” Johnson’s tender conscience, 
when he learned that the Parliamentary 
speeches were taken for genuine, led him 
to discontinue the publication. 

Light literature could hardly be ex- 
pected from a magazine conducted by 
either Mr. Cave or Doctor Johnson; in 
deed, it is only within our own memory 
that the antiquarian features of this 
periodical were set aside; but it was 
lighter than could be found in any other 
miscellany of the time, and within its 
first years it had a score of imitators 
Its scheme was original, and was known, 
Doctor Johnson said, “ wherever the Eng 
lish language is spoken.” 

Thus was the monthly magazine, which 
has been for nearly two hundred years 
one of the most characteristic features of 
English literature, auspiciously started 
upon its career. 

Periodical literature, in its very begin 
ning, accomplished for the writer on 
very important result. It enabled him to 
secure at least partial independence ot 
patronage without recourse to play-writ 
ing. The novel, which was its natural 
offspring, and which, from the first, was a 
profitable undertaking, helped to com 
plete the emancipation. Richardson’s 
Pamela, the earliest society novel, tedi- 
ous as it may seem to us, appealed to the 
sympathies of every class in Europe, and 
established a new school of foreign as 
well as of domestic fiction. The nove! 
and the monthly magazine emerged dur 
ing the same generation. Together with 
the polite essay, they helped to abolish 
pedantry, and we may justly say that 
ihey brought the development of modern 
English prose Jiterature to a stage of 
finished grace and elegance not hitherto 
reached even in the noble examples 
furnished by Bacon, Taylor, Milton, and 
Sir Thomas Browne, who wrote as men 
must write who have not been brought 
into intimate accord with the idiomatic 
expression of a general audience. 
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BY EDIW/ VTON BABCOCK 
‘ [ERI is Col in t linn standing by ‘ volf-s 3 ooking at 
nas \ mal ho left his can by mie It Ss a very horrid re Cher is 
Father's lf-clubs, and a_ purple 1 big white egg on top t if ind an 
' hose bonnet is on Mother's bed illigator oming out of the egg. 1 don't 
nd looked at the sonnet it has int to go past it Mavi if 1 did. the 
nv little black beads on it B lligator would crawl out and get me I will 
not pretty Nothing that 1 ick ist stay on e stan where there is notl 
if 1 could se better | et ing wild and where | can see the Company 
of beads and sew up the Company's Mother has on a white dress Father is 
net with lovely blue and red an é sitting up atraight ind being nice and 
‘ When the purple lady ime up-stairs funny. Every one’s voice is different from 
‘ uld see her bonnet all fixed up and the way «t is hen they talk to me The 
he would be surprised “What nice ttl purple iady has more black beads on he 
virl has done this * she would savy back { should like to count them to see if 
I am coming down-stairs to see the Com there are as many as the Children of dsrael 
pany I have had my face washed It There are quite a good many Children of 
d hurt much this time. It never hurts Israel. I have a picture of them doing hard 
so much when you think you are going to work and getting whipped for being good— 
see something different right 
ifter it. I have on my new 
s] ppers with the buckles. I 
am coming down sitting, so 
as not to wear the slippers 
ut If I could fly down it 
would be better. I asked 
the Gardener about flying 
If you were good for a 
hundred years,” I said, 
‘would you get so that 
you were able to fly like 
the angels?” 
The Gardener said that he 
had been good for over a 
hundred years and he never 
saw anything come of it but 
death and taxes. 
Then Mrs. Goodwin, that 
stays in the kitchen, said, 
‘Shame to talk so to that 
poor child.” And the Gar 
dener said something with 
apples of eyes and other 
queer words in it. I didn’t 
hear what apples of eyes 
were, because | went away to 
look for round stones. 
I like Company because it 
is new, and wears more rings 
than Mother does, and has 
cologne on its handkerchief 
I can see it in the sitting- 
room. I would like to get a 
little closer to smell the r 
cologne, but I am afraid to = 
come down off the stairs and 
walk through the hall be- THE GARDENER SAID HE HAD BEEN GOOD FOR OVER A 
cause the Company’s cane is HUNDRED YEARS 
Vou. CXIV —No. 680 —42 
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go away, come and play!” I asked Mother 
what the little voices were She said It i 
Asthma, you mustn’t talk about it I 
asked Mother if | might think about it 
She said | might if | was sure to thint 
kindly and if I took care not to hurt the 
lady’s feelings. 

Pretty soon, when the pudding come in 
L will shut my eyes so that | can get pa 
the alligator without his seeing me, and | 
will go and sit on the purple lady's lap | 
want to ask her if he likes black bead 
better than colored ones, or if she only wea 
them because her mother vyants her to and 
knows what’s best for her Then when s 
talks I will hear the little voices calling 

Say! say! Come up here and play, don't 
go away!” The little voice are her tee 
ings They are called Asmer I will think 


kindly about them and not hurt them 


Mr 
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only they are not all children; most of them 
are as old as Father . Just now the 
purple lady pointed at the brass teakettle 
I yvaited to hear Father tell her “ You 
mustn't point but he didn’t; she went on 
pointing. Ina few minutes Father will take 
hold of her hand ind keep it until she 
promises not to point any more . He 
didn’t do that either Perhaps she doesn’t 
know any bette: I can't see the purple 
lady face, but I think she is the same one 
that brought me a chocolate rabbit the last 
time he was Company The man never 
brings me anything Mrs. Goodwin says he 
doesn't like children When IL asked her 
what he did like he taughed and said, 
Rare rows for medlars.” IL didn’t know 
what kind of a rose that was [ went and 
asked the Gardener. Ile didn’t know either, 
but he howed me a marble lying on his 
pade It was a blue marble The Gar 
dener told me he had been digging and had 
broken through to China without meaning 
to, and the marble was the first thing he 
hit. I had to kiss him before | could have 
it When he kisses me he gets cross and 
won't talk afterward. Mrs. Goodwin says 
it is all on account of his own little girl 


who died 


I wish I could get by the purple lady to 
see if she has those little voices in her 
breathing that she had last time. I sat on 
her lap and heard them while she was talk 
ing rhey ealled out to each other, * Say, 
say, say! Come up here and play. Why? 
Why By and by! Don’t go away, don’t 


Where |! CAN 


SEE THE COMPANY 





can keep him hidden, 


he 
be a 
a ree 


Mrs 


she 


songs 


anything I 


was 


She brought th 


and doesn't care 


, 
s. Binglev is here 


baby Ihe baby ‘ 

took 
l am too big for. 
uch that 


pool mother 


iwn 
lamb 
He cric 
hamed of him 
in bed so she 
told that 
baby cannot 
brother 


him rubber 
He 
evervbody is A 
to sta 

Father 
little brother \ 
brother \ little 

and takes hold of 
you. I saw one 

Bingley sews and looks at when 
bites off her thread, and long 
with her spectacles on her forehead 
have “ Beseech” and 
and “Thy Spirit” in them. I] 
her if “ Beseech ” 
you picx up shells and go barefoot 
the sand. She said “ No, it was more 
like hankering after a thing and taking 
on to get it didn’t have it.” 
Then I said, “ Do you know more than 


my 
hit it 


has 
me 
my 
littl 
1 hat 
with 


wears 


your hand and 
once, 

me 
Sings 
songs “ Grace ” 
aske« 
was a place where 


once you 


my father, Mrs. jingley?” and she 
stopped sewing and looked at me and 
said IT was “comical.” Then her spe 


tacles fell off and she polished them on 


her dress; watching her do that made 
me forget to ask her about “Grace” 


and “ Thy Spirit,” but I think “ Grace ” 
is a little girl with a white apron and 
brown curls, and “Thy Spirit” is a 
pigeon with red eyes and a little letter in 
his mouth, who comes on valentines and 
is in church windows and funerals. 
Since that baby has come to live with 
us nobody lets me do anything. I have 
to stay with Mrs. Bingley all day. I 
get tired looking at her. When I ask 
her about things, she sort of groans and 
‘Tl dare say”—and then she 
doesn’t dare say it. When I asked her 
to please explain the pictures on her 
needle-book, .she got cross and said 
‘As plain as the on your face 
‘Scene in Italy’ on one side, ‘ Home of 
the Eskimo’ on the other.” Then when 
I asked her to please explain them a 
little longer said IL “made her 
creep.” The windows are open and the 
honeysuckle is trying to come in the 
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nose 


she 
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Mother ¥ 
It i i room l ean hear the Gar 
2. I dene with the grass-cutter 
wut if > ind IT ean smell the cut 
» think down grass. The cherries 
rt the 7 on the tree by the swing 
re rip I think I will 
rhe ! et under the bed so that 
et pa none can see me if I should 
ind | ippen to ery. It is not very 
lap | mice inder the bed, but it Is 
bea hetter than having to look at 
Veal Ml Bingley If | was out 
to ar ere the Gardener 18, I 
en 8s ould ask him to make me 
illin some earrings out of cherries 
don't 7 and a basket out of ribbon 
r fee yrass If I was only out 
this there I could sit on the grass 
hen it was all raked up ina 
hayeock and play house | 
it t isked Mrs. Bingley if I 
t care - could go out and help the 
lamb Gardener, and she said “ No, 
Cris it would worry your Ma.” | 
him told her not to eall my 
0 é mother a Ma—as if she was a 
that horrid mother and she 
innot laughed It is not nice of 
wear her to laugh. ... When I 
| and cried just then, all the slats 
of the bed spread out and ran 
when into each other like one big 
long slat I stopped crying to 
head watch them do it, then they 
sce” stopped doing it. I tried to fF “ 
sked er ome more to see them Fo 
here do it again, but then I ff ” 
t on couldn't ery. Father came 
more and opened the door and 
king asked if it was a wild ani SHE BROUGHT ME A CHOCOLATE RABBIT LAST TIME SHE WA 
it.” mal howling. I came out COMPANY 
than from under the bed, and he 
she said something to Mrs. Bingley with long ed to I didn’t want to be a perfect lit 
and words in it, and told me I could go out tle savage I only wanted to go out and 
pec and be a perfect little savage if I want help the Gardene 
1 on 
lads = a 
ce” 
ce” He has the Earth Lucky 
and 
3 a OME months ago excavations were being A= S-TAKER, while on her rounds 
rin : made for new tracks on the line of a called at a house oceupied by an Irish 
and certain famous railway. At one point a family. One of the questions she asked 
near-by resident obtained permission to was, “How many males have you in this 
ith remove a quantity of turf to resod his family?” 
ave premises, the section boss being instruct The answer came without hesitation 
I ~? ed to notify the excavating “gang” when “Three a day, mum.” 
ask the resident should have secured all he 
ind desired. 
she } . phe “ Hibernian’s ” report is as follows: A Reprimand 
1e7 4 The man that wanted the earth has got it 
16] RS. STILES was on het way to prayer 
Lid meeting. As she passed the trown 
1c house, she looked in and saw Donald sitting 
of Scant Measure on the porch 
en ; ‘Aren't vou afraid alone out here, Don 
a ‘ N eccentric North Carolina woman greet ald?” 
er \ ed her new minister with, “Oh, Dr “I’m not alone.” 
¥ Mason, I am so glad to hear a good preache “Oh! Who’s with vou—Ellen 
™ Z once more; we have certainly been feeding “No. If you was a good woman, Mrs. 
: on the nubbins of the Gospel.” Stiles, you would know who was with me.” 
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Yes, Katrina, it is a pretty lookin’ rose, 
but t smells most like my old pipe.” 


Natural Cause 


SCIENTIST, in the employ of the gov- 

ernment at Washington, recently met 
his physic ian in the street. 

‘I don’t know what’s the matter with 
me, Doctor.” said the man of science. ox 
am limping badly to-day. Do you think it’s 
locomotor ataxia?” 

*Scarcely that,” replied the physician. 
‘You are walking with one foot on the curb 
and the other in the gutter.” 


Faith-Cure in the Quarters 


YOUNG doctor had a sick negro woman 

on his hands She never tired of talk- 
ing of her ailments; so, to keep her quiet as 
well as to really know her temperature, he 
put his fever-thermometer in her mouth, 
telling her to keep very still, and not to 
move until he took it out again. 

He went on fixing some medicine for her, 
gave his instructions to her daughter, and 
left, saying he would be back again in the 
morning 

The thermometer he 
entirely forgot, until he 
was too far away to re 
turn for it. 

The next dav the 
woman greeted him with 
smiling face and said: 

“Doctor, you knows 
dat dar funny thing you 
put in my mouf? Well, 
sir, I kep’ it dar pretty 
nigh all night, and it 
sho did do me a sight 


0 good!” 





Pretty Peggy 


H IS gold beams a-spinning, I asked of the 


sun 
If he ever had any to spare; 
“ Only once,” he replied, * 
And | 


too many I spun, 
gave them to Peggy for hair.” 


I asked of the sky if his stars were all 
right, 
Or if he had over-supplies ; 
He said, “I had two which were rather too 
bright, 
So I gave them to Peggy for eyes.” 


| asked of some favs who were cutting out 
flowers. 
If they had any remnants or snips; 
They said: * We had scraps of these poppies 
of ours, 
gut we gave them to Peggy for lips.” 


I said to the rain, ““ What becomes of the 
drops 
That you may not have used when it 
clears P 
He said, “If there are any left when it 
stops, 


I'll give them to Peggy for tears.” 


I artfully coaxed him to spill them all out, 
And scatter them over the miles, 
And that is the reason, I haven’t a doubt. 
That Peg’s always dimpling with smiles 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


His Platform 
A PROMINENT Chicago politician, when a 
candidate for an important municipal 
office, related the following story to illus 
trate why he should be elected instead of one 
of his opponents: 

“Once I told three negroes that I'd give a 
big turkey to the one who'd give the best 
reason for his being a Republican. 

“ The first one said, ‘ I’se a ’Publican kase 
de Publicans sot we niggers free.’ 

‘Very good, Pete, said I. ‘ Now, Bill, 
let me hear from you.’ 

“* Well, I’se a "Publican kase dey done gib 
us a pertective tariff.’ 

“* Fine!’ [ exclaimed. ‘ Now, Sam, what 
have you to say?’ 

** Boss,’ said Sam, scratching his head and 
shifting from one foot to the other— boss, 
I’se a "Publican kase I wants dat turkey.’ 

* And he got it.” 





Wu kitten isn’t a req’lar cat, 
But you just Ought to see 

How much faster she can lap 
Vilk from a dish than me. 
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‘*For Parents and Others”’ 


BY TOHNSON 


‘he KE should be money in my Ba 
That stands upon the shelf 
Pennies and dimes for many times 
I've dropped them in myself 
Some I have earned by doing tasks 
And errands for Mamma, 
Some handed me most generously 
\s gifts by my Papa. 
\nd Grandmamma and Uncle Tom 
Have made me presents too, 
In various ways, on holidays, 
Bright silver pieces new. 
Don’t spend this, Son,” they 
add, 
But let it safely lie 
Until you find you know your mind 
(nd what you want to buy!” 
So I have done as I was told, 
And put the coins away. 
\ prudent boy will wealth enjoy 
Some time,” the grown-ups say! 
But all the while I think and think 
Of what I really need, 

When suddenly it comes to me 
\ Ve it V eloci pe de 4 

I tell them, then, at breakfast-time 
Just what I mean to do. 

To my surprise they all advise, 
“We'd wait, if we were you!” 


always 


MORTON 


But I’ve resolved to have my way 
rhe money’s mine, you see 
lo spend it all, the big and small 
Whatever there may le 


Now, it’s the very queerest thing 
I find no money there: 
For, when I take my bank and shake, 
Nothing comes out but air! 
Of course I ery Mamma is stern 
* Don’t be a silly, lad.” 
But Pa gets red and turns his head 
‘Old Man, this is too bad.” 
And Grandmamma and Uncle Tom 
Both hurry from the table 
With pain immense, to raise twelve cents 
Between them they are able! 
The fact that all the money’s gone 
Is not so very strange, 
For, bit by bit. they've taken it 
Those grown ups have, for change! 
Of course they pay it back that night 
In dollar bills and gold, 
Silver and such to twice as much 
As any Bank could hold 
‘You can buy three velocipedes 
To-morrow !" they all say 


But they don’t see what troubles me. 


I wanted one to-day! 
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Her Reason 


HE Bishop of Norwich, while walking in 

the suburbs, met a little girl of about 
eight or nine vears, who asked, “ Oh, 
please, sir, will vou open this gate for me?” 
rhe Bishop held back the gate for the 
little maid to pass through, and when she 
thanked him he asked her if she was not 
hig enough to open the gate herself. “ Oh, 
ves, sil * she replied, sweetly, * but you see 
the paint is wet, and [I should have soiled 
my hands.” 


Sympathy 
A" \SHINGTON couple, recently married, 
had just entered the train that was to 
bear them North on their honeymoon, when 
they became aware of the close serutiny 
their “new clothes” attracted from a Ger 


man woman in the car. Evidently she had 
correctly “sized up” the couple as_ bride 
and groom When the young woman, on 


opening her hand-bag, caused some rice to 
fall to the floor, the German woman smiled 
in a satisfied way as if convinced of the 
correctness of her surmise. 

The bride soon beeame conscious of the 
attention she attracted from the German 


woman, which attention was augmented by 
that bestowed upon her by other passengers 
who took their cue from the Teutonic per- 
son. Seeing that the bride was every mo- 
ment becoming redder and more uncom- 
fortable by reason of this serutiny on the 
part of the passengers, the German woman, 
in the goodness of her heart, leaned across 
the aisle and said in a soothing way: 

* Ach, nefer mind, my dear! I’m a vidder 
voman now, but by dis time next veek Ill 
be in de same fix myself!” 


A Barrier to Correspondence 


WO little girls, having met for the first 

time at a summer resort, speedily be- 
came fast friends. By bedtime of that 
first eventful day both were deploring the 
fact that Elizabeth was to return to her 
own home very early the next morning. 

“But.” consoled Elizabeth, “we can 
write to each other. What’s your ad 
dress?” 

* Just Ontonagon, Michigan.” 

For a moment or two Katherine looked 
deeply depressed. Then she brightened 

Well!” said the little girl, “I guess I'd 
better write the first letter right now and 
hand it to you. I can’t spell that word.” 








Newspaper Item 


‘Mr. Bubble’s automobile ran into a washout in Spring Creek.” 
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The Storks’ Busy Day 





“When I was a Boy” 


A BOY who had been spending his summer 
in the mountains was unexpectedly 
joined by his father, and took the oppor 
tunity to ask for a new tennis-racket. 

“ What!” cried his father, “a new tennis 
racket? Why, I just bought you one a 
month ago. No, sir, you can’t have it. Why. 
when I was a boy I didn’t have tennis 
rackets and all those things, let alone having 
new ones every month. This can’t go on. 
Look here, what are you going to do about 
it yourself? Some day your sons will want 
to have a new tennis-racket every five min 
utes. What are you going to do about it?” 

“Aw!” said the boy, calmly winking at 
his father, “I'll put up the same old gag, 
[ll tell *em about when J was a boy.” 


Scholars’ Humor 


HILE the late Sir Richard Jebb was 

still Professor of Greek in the Univer 
sity of Glasgow, his lecture-room was directly 
under that of Veitch, the Professor of Logic 
Veitch always made a point of finishing his 
lectures some few minutes before the end of 
the hour, and of winding up with an 
oratorical peroration frequently concluded 
by a quotation from one of his favorite poets 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth. This was al 
Ways greeted by his students with tumultu 


ous applause of hands and feet. Jebb, who 
always found the academic hour too short 
for his lectures, was often interrupted by 
the final applause from the domain of Logik 
overhead. One day its vigor was so mighty 
that a piece of the plastered ceiling was dis 
lodged, and plumped down squarely upon 
Jebb’s outspread book. He cast a quizzical 
glance upward, and calmly remarked, 
“Gentlemen, it is evident that Professo: 
Veitch’s conclusions do not agree with the 
premises.” 


He Knew 


WELL-KNOWN Congressman, from Vit 

ginia, leaving his house one morning 
forgot a letter that he had meant to mail 
That afternoon something called it to his 
mind. and as it was of considerable im 
portance he immediately hurried hom: 
The letter was nowhere to be found. H« 
summoned his faithful old darky servant. 

“ Zeke,” he asked, “ did you see any 
thing of a letter of mine around the house?” 

“Yessuh. Yo’ lef’ it on yo’ table.” 

“ Then where is it now?” 

“ Ah mailed it, suh.” 

“Mailed it! Why, Zeke, there wasn’t 
any name or address on the envelope!” 

“ Jus’ so, suh. Jus’ so. Ah thought it 
mus’ be in answer to one of dem ‘nony 
mous letters yo’ve been gettin’ lately.” 
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LAWYER. * What did you say when he called you a liar?” 
GIRAFFE, “ He left before I had time to clear my throat.” 


The Sure Haven 


BY EDITH HARMAN BROWN 


= a very cultured baby, 
For I've always had a nurse, 
(nd my temperature is taken’ every 
night. 
But the lady who’s my mother 
Does not fondle me at all, 
For to rock me would be apt to hurt my 
sight! 


I am left to howl for hours, 
It’s my exercise, they say, 
Though I faney 7 can tell when I’m in 
pain ; 
But there’s no use in complaining, 
It’s a simple waste of breath, 
For I’ve squirmed ind cried too often and 
in vain. 


And although my father loves me, 
(I ean see it in his eves), 
He must leave me when the trained nurse 


says to go. 


Oh, I wish I'd been a baby 
In the good old-fashioned d iys 


When development of theories was more 


slow! 


Yet there comes one happy how 
When the nursery’s dark and still— 
Nurse is dining, mother’s gone to take a 
rest ; 
In then steals a gentle figure,— 
Oh, I know that face so well, 
And the feeling of my head against her 
breast! 


When I’m safe at last with grandma, 
See her healthy, rosy face, 
As she folds me in her strong old loving 
arms, 
I am sure I’d be quite happy 
To be nurtured as she was, 
If, at her age, I possess one-half her 
charms! 
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A FIGURE TO PROVOKE TEARS 








